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SRINIVASA RAMANUJAN—THE REMAR- 
_ KABLE MATHEMATICAL GENIUS 


8. K. Basu 
Principai, Presidency College, Calcutta 


The seventy-fifth birthday of the remarkable mathematical genius 
Srinivasan Ramanujan Aiyangar (or Srinivasa Ramanujan, by which name 
he was more familiar) was celebrated on the 22nd December, 1962. Hardy 
(formerly Sadleirian Professor of Pure Mathematics, Univefsity of Cam- 
bridge), Littlewood (formerly Rouse Ball Professor of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge) and Ramanujan are three names among the pure 
mathematicians to conjure with. Yet the name of Ramanujan is not well 
known to many, even among the mathematicians. It may be of some 
interest to the general public to know something of the life and work of 
this great mathematician. Apart from this, as a piece of the history of 
mathematics, lives of great mathematicians have significant value, specially 
for young mathematicians who can certainly draw inspiration out of 
them. i 

India has a long and interesting history for her Mathematics. She 
has from time to time produced mathematicians of great power; they 
may be traced through the ages back to the later Greek period. But the 
career of Srinivasa Ramanujan in the earliest part of the present century 
marked a new epoch. As the late Prof. Turnbull (Regius Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of St. Andrews) writes, “ Judged by abso- 
lute standards of greatness among all mathematicians of the East, the 
genius of Ramanujan appears to be supreme.” In a scientific American 
Journal an article entitled “Srinivasa Ramanujan’ appeared in 1948 
with the headline—‘‘ The profound and invincible originality of the obscure 
Hindu Mathematician who died in 1920 made possible one of the most 
prodigious feats in the history of human thought.” 
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Life: Srinivasa Ramanujan Aiyangar was born on the 22nd December, 
1887, in a Brahmin family at Erode near Kumbakonam, a town. ‘in the 
Tanjore District of Madras. In appearance Ramanujan was short and 
stout; and the remarkable feature in him was his sharp and bright dark 
eyes. i i 

In 1903, while Ramanujan was in the sixth form, a friend of his borrowed 
‘for him a copy of Carr’s Synopsis of Pure Mathematics (A Synopsis of 
Elementary Results in Pure and Applied Mathematics by Q. 8. Carr, for- 
merly scholar of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge) from’ the library 
of the local Government College. This book contains the enunciations 
of theorems with proofs which are often little more than cross references. 
As Prof. G. H. Hardy remarked, “ The book is not in any sense a great 
one but Ramanujan has made it famous.” It was this book that awakened 
his genius. - 

Ramanujan passed the Matriculation Examination of the University 
of Madras in 1903 at the age of 16, and secured a Junior Subrahmanyam 
Scholarship, which is generally given for proficiency in English and Mathe- 
matics. By this time he was deeply absorbed in the study of Mathematics 
in all lecture hours including those for subjects ‘other. than Mathematics 
and would become very unmindful of what was going -on in the class. As 
a result, he failed to secure promotion to the senior class. Afterwards, he 
appeared in the F.A. Examination in 1907. asa private student but failed 
and never tried again. Ramanujam was married in 1909. In 1912 he 
was appointed a clerk in the office of the. Madras Port Trust on a small 
salary. But he never slackened his. work at Mathematics. _ 


Ramanujan’s first substantial -paper was published in the Journal of 
the Indian Mathematical Society in 1911 and in 1912 his exceptional power 
began to be recognised, By this time attention of Sir Francis Spring, 
the Chairman of the Madras Port Trust, was drawn to the work of Rama- 
nujan through some of his. friends: and admirers and his- work received 
recognition. In 1913 Ramanujan sent to Mr. G. H. Hardy, then Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, his first letter enunciating a large number 
of theorems. -Ramanujan went to England in- 1914, and was admitted 
into Trinity College where he was awarded an exhibition of £60. Prof. 
Hardy -and Prof. (then Mr.) Littlewood helped him in publishing papers 
in England, and under their guidance he developed rapidly. Ramanujan 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society (the second Indian to receive - 
that honour till then, the first being Sir Ardhesi Kursetji) in 1918 at the 
early age of 30 and a Fellow of Trinity College later in the same year. 


Ramanujan was a strict vegetarian and during his Cambridge life he 
always used to cook all his food himself." The rigid food habit told heavily 
on, Ramanujan’s health. -In 1917 he was suspected to- have- contacted 
an incurable disease. He returned fromi England in 1919 a= diea. on ip 
26th April, 1920. He had no children, 
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Opinions of experts on the work: Ramanujan published abundantly. 
Ramanujan’s published papers make a volume of nearly 400 pages but he 
also left a mass of unpublished work. His work was mostly on Theory 
of Numbers. Researches are still going on over problems contained in 
his famous “note book”. Yet except among mathematicians, 
_ Ramanujan is almost unknown. He was a mathematician’s mathema- 
tician and as such did not attract much attention outside his field of work. 
“Ramanujan’s methods were. so terse and novel that an ordinary reader, 
unaccustomed to such intellectual gymnastics, could hardly follow him”, 
aid Prof. Hardy. 

After the death of Ramanujan, the obituary notice was given in 1921 
by Prof. Hardy himself, both in the Proceedings of the London Mathe- 
matical Society and in the Proceedings of the Royal Society. Prof. Hardy 
also gave series of lectures on Ramanujan’s work since 1936 to a number 
of Universities and Societies in America and England and later on pub- 
lished in 1940 his famous book, Ramanujan : Twelve, lectures on subjects 
suggested by his life and work. 

_ It will be quite interesting to see what renowned mathematicians of: 
the world think of the work and achievements of Ramanujan. In this 
connection, out of many just a few remarks will be quoted. 

As soon as Ramanujan’s consent was obtained about his going over - 
. to England, Prof. E. H. Neville (then Mr. Neville, a Fellow of Trinity College, 
later on Professor of Mathematics in the University of Reading) sent a memo- 
randum to the University authorities of Madras, which runs as follows :— 
“The discovery of the genius of S. Ramanujan of Madras promises to be 
the most interesting event of our time in the mathematical world...... 7 

In 1915, Prof. Hardy wroté to the Registrar of the Madras University 
thus: “ Ramanujan has been much handicapped by the war. Mr. Little- 
wood, who: would naturally have shared his teaching with me, has been 
away, and one teacher is not enough for so fertile a pupil........ But 
of his extraordinary gifts there can be no question, in some ways he is the 
most ‘remarkable mathematician I have ever seen.” 

` In, connection with the training of Ramanujan when he arrived in 
England, Prof. Hardy wrote: “ There was one great puzzle. What was 
to be dorie in the way of teaching him modern mathematics? The limi- 
tations of his knowledge were as startling as its profundity.” i 

- Ramanujan possessed an extraordinary memory. ‘ He could remember 
the idiosyncrasies of numbers in an almost uncanny way.’ Prof. Littlewood 
reinarked, “ Every positive integer was. one of his personal friends”. 

Here are some more extracts from the remarks of Prof. Hardy : 

- “The real difficulty for me is that Ramanujan. was, in a way, my dis- - 
covery. -I did not invent him like other great men, he invented himself— 
but I was the first really competent person who had the chance to see some 
of his work and I can still remember with satisfaction that I could recognize 
at- once what a treasure I had found.......I owe more to him than, to.. 
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any one else in the world with one exception (referring to Prof. Littlewood) 
and my association with him is the one romaatic. incident in my life.. 

_ Ihave to form myself...... some sort of reasoned estimate of the most 
romantic figure in- the recent history of mathematics..........about 
whom all of us will probably agree in our one judgment only, that he was 
‘in some sense very great mathematician. 

eiaacereiets I cannot imagine anybody :saying with any confidence, even 
now, just how great a mathematician he was and still less how.-great a 
mathematician he. might have been.. 

It was his insight into algebraic formulae, transformations of iafinite 
series and so forth, that was most amazing. On this side most certainly 
T have never met his equal and I can compare him only with Euler or Jacobi- 
Soa oak 6 But with his memory, his patience and his power of calcula- 
tion, he combined a power of generalisation, a-feeling for form and a capacity 
for rapid modification of his. hypothesis, that was often really startling, 
and-made him, in his own peculiar field, without a rival in his day. 

Well, I have done one thing you could never have done, and that is to. - 
have collaborated with both Littlewood and Ramanujan -on something 
like equal terms. It is to them that-I owe an unusually late maturity.” 

So writes Prof. Littlewood, “ If we leave out of account for the. moment 
a famous paper written in collaboration: with Hardy, his-definite contri-. 
butions to mathematics, substantial and original as they are, must, I think, 
take second place in general interest to the romance of his life and mathe- 
matical career, his unusual psychology, and above all to the fascinating - 
problem of how great a mathematician he might . have become in more 
fortunate circumstances.” - - 

‘ While writing on the German mathematician Jacobi, “Prof, E. T. Bell — 
(Professor of Mathematics at. the California. Institute of Technology) re- 
marks, “ For sheer manipulative ability in tangled Algebra, Euler and 
Jacobi have had no rival, unless it is the Indian mathematical. -genius Brini- 
vasa Ramanujan in, our own century.” ~~ - : 

In the obituary of Prof. Hardy, The Times iLenden, December 2, 1947) 

writes, “ Hardy’s most original work was done in the analytic theory of 
numbers and allied subjects........ from which important results of great 
generality were obtained, at first by himself alone and then in collaboration- 
with J. E. Littlewood. Later, in collaboration with a remarkable self- 
taught Indian, S. Ramanujan,-he did some brilliant work on partition of 
numbers”. 
. So writes Prof. Turnbull, “ Difficult as it is to form a judgement of 
almost contemporary work, there can be no question that here was an ` 
exceptional mathematician. In spite. of all the disadvantages of his mathe- 
matical upbringing, with its scanty supply of material, he attained a com- 
` mand of certain branches in analysis and the theory of numbers that placed 
him in the very front rank, even before he was discovered by the West - 
.......-As for induction, there is no more wonderful instance of its. use- 


r 
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than that of Ramanujan. One of his problems happened to have been 

solved independently by E. Landau (a great German mathematician) ; 

yet as Hardy has remarked, Ramanujan ‘ had none of Landau’s weapons’ 

at his command; he had never seen a French or German book. It is 

sufficiently marvellous that he should have even dreamt of problems such 

as these, problems which have taken the finest mathematicians of Europe 
a hundred years to solve and of which the solution is incomplete to the 

present day...... Ramanujan repeated in his own short career the ex- 

perience of three centuries.” 

‘Let us conclude with the following remark of Prof. Hardy quoted from 
the concluding paragraph of the obituary notice of Ramanujan in the 
Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, Vol. 19 (1921): “One gift 
it has which no one can deny, profound and invincible originality. He would 
probably have been a greater mathematician if he had been caught and 
tamed a little in his youth, he would have discovered more that was new, 
and that, no doubt, of greater importance. On the other hand he would 
have been less of Ramanujan, and more of a Européan Professor and the 

„loss might have been greater than the gain.” 
For the materials of this article, the author is indebted among others 
to the following publications : (1) G. H. Hardy, P. V. Seshu Aiyar and 
B.M. Wilson—Collected Papers of Srinivasa Ramanujan, (2) G. H. Hardy— 
Ramanujan: Twelve lectures -on subjects suggested by. his life and work, 
(3) H. W. Turnbull—The Great Mathematicians, (4) E. T. Bell—Men of 
Mathematics, (5) G. H. Hardy—Mathematician’s Apology, (6) J. E. Little. 
wood—A Mathematician’s Miscellany. 


‘ROMANTICISM IN FRENCH LITERATURE 


.D. K. Marnur, M.A. 
Lecturer in English, University of Jodhpur 


Salis ie pee ara that France occupies a central position in 
it aia Fees ae an f at her influence on West European litera- 
Giger aa Pena = Pa English literature, with 
anpa Ae E an is influence. Chaucer, whose mind 
was 88. » Says Légouis, looked for his literary models 
in Mediaeval French poetry, chiefly the Roman dela Rose. He soon out- 
gtew French and Italian influences, and became ‘the founder of the ‘art 
‘of English poetry’. Chaucer had no. better choice -than to go to the 
French writers for models because French literature was ahead of English 
at that time; and, though, now the Queen’s English has perhaps the 
richest of West European literatures and is more widely spoken than 
any other language throughout thd world, it cannot be said that the influ- 
ence of France has ceased to operate upon the European mind. On the 
contrary, it speaks volumes about French influence on English poetry 
even in our own day when the greatest living English poet T. S. Eliot, 
asserts: =‘ The kind of poetry that I needed; to teach me the use of my 
own voice, did not exist in English at all; it was only to be found in 
French (Essay on Yeats). ` Now other rival influences are at work and 
the flow of ideas and technique is no more only: a one-way traffic. Influ- 
ences from across the Atlantic and the Iron curtain have entered the 
literary realm as potent rivals of la belle France. Yet, as Enid Starkie says, 
“Without France, there will remain no Europe.” i 
For her charm France has been likened to a beautiful woman. Her 
influence has been so pervasive that “Every man,” says Benjamin 
Franklin, “has two countries, his own and then France.” Every man of 
culture throughout the world, says Somerset Maugham, reads French. 
Thig supremacy of the French, example in Europe during the Middle Ages 
could not remain unchallenged. She lost it to England after Shakespeare 
and Milton, though her influence has continued up to this present day 
After the second world war France has been quite in a political turmoil 
(may, France was at the heart of the military struggle from 1939 to 1945), 
yet the French mind has by no means lost its natural charm and: resili- 
ence. The recent de jure transfer of political power in Pondicherry and 
Algeria are cases in point. France may be seething in a sea of apparent 
disorder (as it surely did before the ascendancy of General de Gaulle in 
1958 as head of the Fifth Republic), but she never lost her hold on the 
‘moorings. ‘‘She floats but never sinks”, and the more it changes, the 
more is it the same thing. As the history of French literature shows, 
France has almost always been the place where avant-garde literature 
made its début. The latest movement in European thought and literature 
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~—Existentialism—was popularised by two French writers, Sartre (born 
1905— ) and Albert Camus (1913-1960), though “‘it is not yet possible 
to say whether Existentialism will take its place among the successive 
influences by which French thought has been moulded.’ 

Nevertheless, it attests to the trait of originality of French literature. 
The traditional originality of French literature is seen from its regular and 
independent growth through ten centuries without any ‘“‘dead seasons” 
of sterility. No foreign influences have altered its course, nor has any 
foreign invasion influenced the French language. In England things. have 
‘been very different, for literature after the. Norman Conquest is a trans- 
plantation of a foreign language and literature on English soil. There is 
thus, a break in the continuity of native Anglo-Saxon literature and 
language. Anglo-Saxon literature is so different from Anglo-Norman that 
the influence of Anglo-Saxon on Chaucer’is not at all admitted by some 
‘historians of literature. French literature, on the contrary, has no other 
preface -except itself to it apan from the common heritage from Classical 
and Vulgar Latin. 

This divergence of the lines of development of English and French 
literatures is not merely an accident of history; rather, this contrast is 
rooted deeper into the character and genius of the two peoples. In spirit 
the two literatures are as different as their geniuses. It is wellknown 
that the French mind is quick and cheerful while John Bull is more 
ruminative and conservative even though he is guided by the weather in 
his soul. Thé French are by and large creatures of sensibility, a vivacious 
people. They cannot,-such is the conventional belief about them, 
grapple with concepts in their wholeness, but piecemeal and step by step. 
Ideas must be puti to them in a more or less logical order. While, in the 
English writers, ‘‘genius has so often mated itself with eccentricity,” the 
French are less ‘prone to vague imaginative visions. Hence the French 
are the least poetical of all Europeans. Robert Southey declared 
that poetry was as impossible in the French language as in the. Chinese. 
This does not, and should not mean that French poetry is not ‘pure’ or 
‘essential’ poetry, but that as compared to poets like Shakespeare, 
‘Milton, Shelley, etc. French poets do not reach the summit of Parnassus. 
Even this, as we shall see, not without reservations. 

Nevertheless, the French character is ‘romantic, while the English 
are a ‘classical’ people. On the contrary, ‘if these two literatures are 
given general labels on the whole, then, says G. Saintsbury, French 
literature is ‘classical’ and English ‘romantic.’ Here the terms classical 
and romantic are applied to-expression and not to subject matter, and 
may be taken as synonymous to clarity and, vagueness of expression of 
the meaning respectively. We are thus left with the paradoxical con- 
trast between the temperament and literatures of these, two peoples, and 
the generalisation is valid as far as it goes. 

Prof. Saintsbury’s point of view has been modified recently. by 
M. Cazamian in a History of French Literature (Oxford) 1960. While he 
corroborates an obvious view, hd again and again returns to the thesis that 
ib is only a partial truth about French poetry. French literature, be 
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admits, is traditionally inclined towards the ideals of classicism, but 
earlier historians have lost sight: of the essential romantic trait of the 
French mind, which had been dormant but never wholly absent. ‘‘The 
temper of French poetry during the last 150 years,” says he, “!.... has 
undergone a change which cannot be entirely explained in terms of pre- 
-vious traditions. That romanticism should have struck such roots in the 
land which had identified itself with the classical ideal would tend to 
show that the roots of romanticism pre-existed, even if they had ‘long 
seemed abortive.’’ g l l 
At another place M. Cazamian makes an observation to the same effect. 
Comparing the French with English humour -he says that -indirectness 
of allusion and the power of thinking two things at the same time, say- 
ing one and meaning the other is- natural to the French mind. This is 
what we can call ‘wit’. But ‘‘there runs through the whole course of 
French literature a preference of suggéstion to plain statement’’—‘sous- 
entendu’ (things left to divination by the reader’s mind), not only_in satire 
_ but in normal expression, is a national art.’’ Suggestion is the method 
of the romanticist and there igs-abundance.of it in French literature, 
specially since Rimbaud (whom Prof: ` Denis Saurat calls “A Portent’’). 
This trait, all modern critics agree, is inherent though inactive to some 
degree, in tha whole of French: poetry.- Thus, writing in 1907, St. Lucas, 
the original editor of The Oxford Book of French Verse concluded hig intro- 
ductory survey of French poetry to the end of the 19th century :— i . 
“We may view the futuré of poetry in France without. forebod- 
ing, conscious that, in spite of the amusing revolts of transient _ 
eccentricity, the love of symmetry, the desire for comely order, will 
never wholly forsake the art of a nation.so justly famous for her 
tradition of harmony in construction and clearness in idea.” 


As the present discussion would show, romanticism was not an 
amusing and transient revolt but a deeper current; and, though there was 
a revival of traditional classicism in’ French poetry .of the twentieth 
century with Maurras, Moréas, Du Plessys, Fernand Fleuret and others, 
“it may be said without unfairness that the success of neo-classicism in 
the pre-war period coincided. with a certain blunting of the ‘sense of 
poetry’ in the minds of the reading -public in favour of a renewed under- ` 
standing, of the moral and rational beautiés that abound in the French 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 
TI. 


So far we have, been discussing how French literature on the’ whole 
exhibits a certain classical “tendency apart from the classicism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The spirit of classical restraint 
and victory of rule prevailing in the great century -of Louis XIV was 
embodied in the French Academy founded in 1685. Seventeenth cen- 
tury French classicism has been defined by Brunetiére as a balance of 
matter and form, a certain high degree of worth in both. French 
literature became in. the works of Pascal, Bossuet, Boileau, Racine, and 
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Moliére, natural, beautiful in form, national, and edifying. Though no- ` 
body can deny that the words ‘classical’. and ‘romantic’ belong. to., literary 
politics and! are thought confounding, and have been used in this essay in 
their widest as well as the narrowest possible meanings, our concern here 
is with a simple inquiry: If suggestiveness be the essence of Romanti- 
cism as against clarity of idea, how is it that French literature, which is 
classical on the whole, almost gives up or adulterates its traditional traits 
and becomes romantic in the sense here adopted—this being specially 
so after Rimbaud. Recent scholarship has shown that the romantic 
tendenciés have always been present along with the dominant classical 
ones. The French Academy was first hostile to Romanticism but later 
admitted to its membership Hugo (1841), Lamartine (1829), and Vigny 
(1845). ‘‘Since the early 1940’s French criticism—even in the Universi- 
ties, on whose specialized, work our knowledge of what after all is a fairly 
remote historical period must chiefly depend—has recognized that 
classicism was not the only, or perhaps the principal, current.” Such 
poets as Saint-Lambert, Roucher, and Delille whom M. “Lanson called 
attardés’ and égarés (stragglers and strayers from classical highway) are 
now seen to represent a tendency which was equally French, equally 
important, and equally fertile. Earlier in the seventeenth century the 
contemporaries of Malherbe felt that the romantic preference for the con- 
crete and sensuous (as against depiction of the general and universal) 
was not suitable to the genius of the French language. Yet there is clear 
evidence of the continuous flow, even though’ feeble, of the romantic 
undercurrent in this very age of classical orders. 

Consider only a few poets of the 17th century in whom there is no 
absolute dearth of both romantic subject matter and suggestion. Among 
the many poets included in the Oxford Book of French Verse between ` 
Malherbe and André Chénier are Antoine-Girard de Saint-Amant (1594- 
1661), Tristan L’Hermite (1601-1655), and Abbé de Chaulieu (1639-1720). 
It will be seen that they are all contemporaries’ of Boileau (1636-1711) 
whose authority in French classicism is, if any thing, stronger than that 
of Pope in England. Yet Saint-Amant ‘writes poems like La Solitude, 
Le printemps des environs de Paris, L’Hiver des Alpes, Le Melon, and 
Le Contemplatcur. The first depicts his love of solitude (Oh! que 
j'aime is solitude), of the gay zephyr (Un gai zephyra les caresse), of the 
woods, of the spring and the waterfowl (Là, cent mille oiseaux aquatiques 
vivent sans craindre, en leur repos) and ends with apotheosis of solitude: 


Oh! que J’aime la solitude ! 
Cest Pélément -des bons esprits, 
C’est par elle que j’ai compris 
L’art d’Apollon sans nulle étude ; 
Je l'aime pour Pamour de toi. 


(Oh, how I love solitude. It is the element of good minds, it. is by her 
that I have understood the art of Apollo without any study ; I love it for 
the sake of my passion for thee) ete. l ; 

2—2105P—1V 
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The lyrical subjectivism of all these poems is remarkable in this age of 
reason.and correctness; while Lë Contemplateur contains the wellknown 
lines suggestive of the Symbols futare + — 


Tantost, délivré du tourment 

De ces illusions nocturnes, 

Je considère au firmament 
L’aspect des flambeaux taciturnes ; 


Et, voyant qu’en ces doux déserts ` f K 
Les orgueilleux tyrans des airs 
Ont appaisé leur insolence, 
J’escoute à demy transporté, 
Le bruit des ailes du silence 
Qui vole dans obscurité. _ 


(Presently, freed from the torments of these nocturnal hallucinations, I 
ponder on the aspect of the silent torches in the sky; and seeing that the 
proud tyrants of the airs have appeased their insolence in these smooth 
deserts, I listen, half ravished, to the noise of the wings of silence which 
flies in obscurity.) 


Le Promenoir des deux amants (The: “promenade of two PIE by Tristan 
L’Hermite is another poem of the classical age which is romantic both in 
subject matter and eee ‘The very opening stanza sinken a romantic 
note : 
Auprès de cette grotte sombre ~ $ 
Où Pon respire un air si doux, 
L’onde lutte avec les cailloux - 
Et la lumière aveċque L’ombre. 


(Near the dark grotto where the air is so sweet to breathe, the wave wrestles 
with the pebbles and light with, shade.) 


Such romantic imagery and sensuous description continues in the following 
stanzas and the lyrical strain is kept throughout. This poem is however 
“not ao from touches of symbolism :— 


` L'ombre de cette flour vermeille, 
Et celle de ces joncs pendants - 
Paraissent être la-dedans 

Les songes de l’eau qui sommeille. 


(The shadow of this rosy flower and that of the drooping reeds appear to 
be in the dreams of the sleeping waters.) 

Such a poem reveals the seeds of romanticism deeply latent in the French 
imagination. Lastly, the poem by Abbé de Chaulieu headed Stances à 


Pas 


i + 
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la solitude de E TT is romantic with the difference that it is suffused 
with local colour .and nostalgia of the poot: — 


| Fontenay, lieu délicieux, 

J Ou je vis d’abord la lumière, 

; i Bientôt, au bout de ma carrière, 
Chez toi je joindrai mes aieux. 


(Fontenay, delightful place, where I saw light for the first time, soon, at 
the end of my career, at yours shall I join my ancestors.) 


There are several others who break in one way or the other the res- 
trictions imposed by the law-givers. Though he belongs to the sixteenth 
century, Jean de Sponde (1557-1595) expresses his romantic agony and 
feeling for nature and smaller animals in a sonnet (Si j’avais conime vous, 
mignardes colombelles) and in Stances de la mort (Je m’ennuie de vivre et 
mes tendres années, etc.) though these romantic sentiments are mixed up 
with religion and dogma. Almost in the same. strain comes Jean-Baptiste 
Chassignet’s (1570- 1635) Le mépris de la vie et consolation contre la mort 
which impressively describes the poet’s (=man’s) nostalgia for the divine 
home. Feeling for external nature is not absent in Théophile de Viau 
(1590-1626) who wrote the lyrics Le Matin and Les Nautonmiers investing 
his country scenes with a certain courtly artificiality. 


| The great dramatist Jean Racine whose career is entirely within the 
Vith century kept the romantic ardour alive. His Phèdre has been praised 
by H. Bremond as pure poetry because it is written in an autonomous 
language stamped with the writer’s individuality. Racine’s idiom, with 
its peculiar intonations is more a poetic branch of the French language 
than. a variety of French poetry. “ It is a delightful and irresistibly flatter- 
ing idealization of his ordinary speech. So he might talk in dreams if he 
were perfectly eloquent and perfectly lucid.” The students of English 
arë accustomed to perfect oe ‘allied to pertest intoxication free 
from any inhibitions. 


|All this is a far ery from the mechanical -couplets of Boileau, the high 
priest of classicism, yet both trends are wholly French and rooted deep 
into the very mental make up of the French people. As with the study 
of poetry of the school of Pope in England, so with the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies in France, the danger of taking literary terms and poetic achieve- 
iment in ‘an absolute sense is a real one. No one era or century in litera- 
ture is as simple as to let the expression of the national imagination flow 
along one set groove—classical to the exclusion of romantic and vice versa. 
Life itself is never as simple as that. You never can tell that the literary 
‘endeavour of a whole century is directed towards classicism or romanti- 
cism simpliciter. The two trends are invariably and always mixed tp} 


“clarity and logié, both ‘of which are French traits, can well coexist in minia- 


ture with ambiguity. 
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Classicism is never pure and unmixed even in the 18th century in France. 
Poets of this period wrote poetry on external nature of the sort that Thom- 
son and Cowper were writing in England. In France to tame a few once 
again—Saint-Lambert (1716-1803) wrote under Thomson’s influence Les 
Saisons (1769) (The Seasons) where though nature is described from the 
subjective point of view, yet it is not nature for its own sake. (See D'Ete, 
L Hiver, ete.) God’s purpose in nature is still the poet’s. preoccupation. 
Next Jean-Antoine Roucher (1745-1794) wrote Les Mois (The -Months, 
1779) a descriptive poem modelled again after Thomson’s mentioned above, 
Jacques Delille (1738-1813) was a lesser*poet yet popular in his day for 
sensuous description of nature in Les Jardins (1782) (The Gardens), D. 
Imagination, 1788 etc. Enthralled by the nati beauty of: Nice, the 
poet is unable to disentangle . himself ;— 


Ce mouvement, ce bruit, cette mer turbulante 
Roulant, montant, tombant en montagne écumante, ` 
Enivraient mon esprit, mon oreille, mes yeux; i i 
Et le soir me trouvait immobile en ces lieux. - 


(This motion, this noise, this turbulent sea, rolling, surging, falling ‘in 
foaming mountains, ravished my mind, my ear, my eyes, and iis found 
me still rooted to that spot.) 


He translated Virgil’s Géorgics (1770) aad Milton's 8 Paradise AN 1805. 
It is surprising to note that none of these three poets has been included 
by Lucas in the Oxford Book of French Verse. Their importance is not 
merely historical but intrinsic.: They continue the romantic undercurrent _ 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by depicting nature and romans 
tic emotion and anticipate the poetry of André Chénier and tho © greater 
Romantics of the 1830's. 


Thus the continuity of the romantic laments can be. traced backwards 
to the earliest poetry. The final development, however, of this romantic 
tendency to suggestion is to be seen in the Symbolist Venture (1880-1914). 
An offshoot of Romanticism, symbolism stressed the -value of suggestion 
and music as against plain thought and expression. French poetry since 
Rimbaud has become pretty terse and ‘obscure in both senses of the terms, 
As Prof. Joad observed there is an expression of obscurity and an obscurity 
of expression. This distinction is sometimes very difficult to draw; but 
wherever possible, the former is justified while for the latter the reader’s 
endurance is never unlimited. But obscurity was unavoidable in an art 
wedded to suggestion. As Mansell Jones has said: “ The enemies of 
“Ja clarté francaise’ (French clarity) were primarily concerned to dis- 
cover something hidden in the mystery of existence; their work was the 
quest of an illumination, a ‘ chasse spirituelle’ (spiritual pursuit); and 
the only forerunner they recognized was Baudelaire, the author not of 
the refrain to L'Invitation au voyage, but of the sonnet Correspondances,” 
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A reading of a few poems only by poets of the later 19th and the 20th 
centuries will show what has happened to traditional French clarity. 
Rimbaud’s famous sonnet (strictly speaking it is longer than a sonnet proper) 
on Vowels (Voyelles)!, The Drunken Boat (Le Bateau ivre), Seekers of Lice 
_ (Les Chercheuses de poux), and his prose poems Les Illuminations, A season 
in Hell (Une saison en Enfer); Mallarmé’s highly terse, sensuous, and 
obscure poems like A Faun’s Afternoon (L’Aprés-midi d’un faune), Prose 
pour des Esseintes, Toute Dame résumée, etc.; and almost all the poets 
from Béranger to Signoret in The Penguin Book of French Verse—19th 
century, especially Vigny, Baudelaire, Verlaine, and Laforgue, would show 
how far French poetic expression and themes ‘have travelled from the 
traditional simplicity and clarity of Boileau. This applies not only to. 
verse but also to the prose poems of Mallarmé, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, and 
others. If Symbolism as a movement negated the traditional spirit of a, 
classical literature was it not an artificial development? The answer to 
this objection is now easy for the modern perspective of history of French 
poetry shows that the tendency to imply rather than to state precisely 
had been present in it from the beginning.- If Romanticism consists in the 
choice of certain subjects as love of nature or senstiousness there is un- 
doubtedly a cloying richness of it in French poetry. This point hardly 
needs any emphasis. On the other hand, if its essence lies in ambiguity, 
vagueness, and suggestion, it is not wholly devoid of these elements even 
during the centuries of official French classicism. Thus, whatever defini- 
tion we adopt of Romanticism (keeping in view Prof. Lovejoy’s essay on 
Discrimination of Romanticisms—Romanticism to be used in the plural) 
it can be shown that French poetry will stand that test. 


Reverting to the question of rebirth of classicism in this century with 
Maurras, Moreas and others, as forecast by- St. Lucas and referred to in 
the, first part of this essay, the words of Marcel’ Raymond must be 
quoted in full :— Sex 

“The doctrine of neo-classicism, whose intellectual method was 
defined as an ‘organizing empiricism’, is built upon very narrow 
foundations. It rests on the conception of a ‘correct balance’, a state of 
equilibrium between barbarism and the. decadence that supposedly 
existed in Athens during a brief span of Greek history and during 
twenty or thirty years of French history under Louis XIV. If this 
doctrine is- thus reduced to its core, and formulated in terms of 
historical reality, its ‘mythological’ aspect soon becomes’ apparent. It 
took very skilful ‘tailoring’ to justify a conception of Hellenism which 

1 It is interesting to see how the Symbolists invented a new form of 
expression in words. In Ravings If (Delires II) Rimbaud says, “I invented the 
colours of the vowels—A black, E white, I red, O blue, U green—I made rules for the 
form and movement of each consonant and, with instinctive rhythms, I flattered 
myself thatI had created a pdetic language accessible, some day, to all the senses. 


I wrote of silences and of nights, I expressed the inexpressible. I defined vertigoa,”” 
Modern critics call is synaesthesia, 
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gives no place to Dionysus, and which prefers a helmeted. Mu 
Apollo himself. And as for the seventeenth century, it must 
forgotten that the achievements of the great classicists were ind 
Moreover, the classical concept of perfection is connected with a 
idea of man. Is there any hope of reviving this homo classicu 
this is the crucial point : the modern writer is asked to effect a c 
transformation of his being, to work constantly upon himself, to r 
an unceasing intensity of the’ mind. Such an effort is indis) 
because this classical man today no longer has any direct relati 
the ‘nature of things’, and can exist only outside this nature and 
it. The inner ‘re-creation’ of such a man is no doubt possible, by 
éxception, for critics, men of letters, intellectuals living chiefly 
intellet. But in poets, instinct and sensibility must normi 
dominant over critical awareness, regardless how much store i 
taste and the will. Therein doubtless: lies the sectet error 
classicism considered as a generating principle of works of art 
Baudelaire au Surrealisme) Marcel Raymond concludes bis ` 
‘Under the Sign of the Helmeted minerva” by showing’ tl 
classical virtues were not foreign even to Baudelaire, Mallarn 
the better symbolists or some of the greater romantics. Tl 
aesthetic was bound to be founded on union of both claseicis: 
romanticism ; and he calls Valery as the classic-of Symbolism. 

- Looked at from another. point. of view, it would_appear that th 
cism of French literature is partly due to the structure of the l 
itself. The main characteristic of the French language and its 
is its ‘ clarity,’ which rendered French popular both in the Midd 
when Brunetto Latino and Martino Canale proclaimed it “ mos 
table of all languages to read and hear,” and in the 18th ‘centur: 
Rivarol accounts for its -universality by stating: “ French synta 
corruptible. From it results that admirable clearness, the etern 
of our syntax. What is not clear is not French.” Modern Frene 
analytical language, yet it retains a larger inflectional structure th 
‘lish chiefly in the verb and is more or less automatically clear and 
The evolution of French prose style depended on such elements ¢ 
it earn the title of ‘ classical ’ (clear).? ; 

2 These have been summed up by Berthon and Onions as follows :— 

(è) Isoler les idées—disentangle the ideas; for each idea a separate 
(i) Within each clause, every word in its ‘logical place—subject, attributi 
direct object, indirect object adverbial adjuncts. (i) In the complex 
every claùse in its proper place, the. subordinate clauses grouped so as 


clearly their relation to the principal clause. (iv) Within the paragra) 
sentence leading by a natural transition to the next. 


The result is always a pellucid style, with the danger that it woule 
mechanical in its precision, “a kind of linguistic ‘algebra, adequate as an ins 


of analysis, but unfitted to express the profounder eniotions.”’ 
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` This claim about the traditional and natural clarity of French has 
recently been questioned and called a myth by a reviewer in The Times 
Literary Supplement. Modern Frerich poetry is too obscure to be called 
clear in the traditional line of French classicism. Ipso facto clarity does 
not make French necessarily unfit as a vehicle of expression of the vague 
longing and anguish of the poet. Comparing French with English, Otto 
Jespersen says: ‘The French language is like the stiff garden of Louis 
XIV, while the English is like our English park.’ Owing to the syntacti- 
cal rigidity of the language French literature has a classical clarity ‘which 
is not the case with English. The process of purification and abstraction 
of language that went on in France in the 17th century made French poetry 
more rigid and classical in its structure than that of any other European 
language. The mechanical metre (Alexandrine), the syllabic basis, rhyme, 
rhetoric—all tended to classical clarity and logical order. The neglect 
of purer poetic elements to which the English reader is accustoméd led 
foreigners to deny French poetry the place in European culture. Only 
after Hugo’s Réponse 4 un acte d’accusation these elements were destroyed 
‘along with the syntax itself. “Take eloquence and-wring its neck,” said 
- Verlaine in his poem Art Poétique, and Baudelaire praised Hugo for ex- 
pressing “ with the indispensable obscurity, what is obscure and confusedly _ 
revealed.” Mallarme’s attempt to- create a new language necessitated 
by “an aesthetic of absence of the particular, in which the creative act 
itself appears an impurity...... was bound to carry some obscurity with 
it.” The dissolution of syntax, the contemplation of inner life, and ex- 
cessive compression account. for. the ambiguity. Mallarmé. attained poetic 
ambiguity by omitting punctuation, by leaving it doubtful whether a word 
is a participle, a finite verb, an adjective, a noun, subject, or object. Again, 
a comparison of Gautier’s poem Art with Verlaine’s Art Poétique will show 
how remarkable the change was. The jewels and statues in which Gautier 
chose to typify. art have changed to Verlaine’s vague and misty ideal of 
arti | l 
Tout-passe.—L’art robuste 
Seul a l'éternité : 
Le buste, f 
Survit.4la cite. (Gautier) 
Not so in English, where vagueness is frequent : e; g. the moment the sentence 
“The Duke yet lives that Henry shall depose” goes into French only one sense will re- 
main according as “that” is rendered by ‘qui’ or ‘que’. The ambiguity of “Ask him how 
éld Mrs. Jones is” will disappear because ‘old’ will either be ‘quel Age a’ or ‘comment 
va vieille Mrs. Jones’. Then the French verb is conjugated with terminations which 
fixes its form and can only mean one thing ata time. (Alfred Ewert in “The French 
Language’ says (p.274) that the analytical form of French represents apart from the 
logical and rational mind of the French people, the culmination of a movement 
which had begun in Vulgar) Latin and was in part due to the decay of the Latin 
flexional system). ; i Bee 
It will be interesting and not- altogether futile to ponder the possibility of a 


book like Empson’s ‘Seven Types of Ambiguity’ in French for his book gives not a 
single example from French poets. 
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(Everything passes. Strong art alone is-eternal. The bust survives the 
city), and further, : f 

Les dieux eux-mêmes meurent. 

Mais les vers souverains 

Demeurent 

Plus forts que les airains. : - 

(The gods themselves die. But sovereign verses remain stronger than 
“brass.) These hard, opnersto, clear, and definite images yield to Verlaine’ 8 

misty view of art :— . . 


Tl faut aussi que tu n’ailles point 

Choisir tes mots sans quelque méprise 

Rien de plus cher que la chanson grise. . 
Ou VIndécis au Précis se joint. l N: - 


(Also you must not go to choose your words without any obscurity : there 

is nothing more precious fhan the grey song where the Undecided is joined 

to the Precise.) 

Then tolle the famous stanza beginning S Prends l’éloquence et tords 

-lui son cou”: ete. Verlaine’s an Poétique ends as it begins with invoca- 

tion of Music :-— a ash ; 
De la musique avant. toute chose, ete. 


De la musique éncore et toujours ! 

Que ton vers soit la chose envolée 

Qu’on sent qui fuit d’une ame en allée 

Vers d’autres cieux 4 d’autres amours, 0 0 o- 
(Once again and always music : Let your line be the soaring thing which 
we feel fleeing from a soul going towards other skies and other loves.) 

Even Baudelaire in his Flowers of Evil is classic in clarity of meaning, 

in spite of such poems as Correspondances, L’ Albatross and Les Bijoux. Then, 
for sheer melody and finesse, for which Romance languages are well known, 
French has a romantic charm which. is inferior to none in Western litera- 
ture. The romantic traits of agony and vagueness which are not domi- 
nant in earlier French poetry are congenital to it nonetheless ; their supre- 
macy since Hugo and the Symbolists is by no means a surprising develop- 
ment. They come in the natural line of development. l $ 


Another expression of the romantic spirit is allied to French originality. 
The French have been pioneers in the realms of almost all literary endea- 
vour. They invented the epic and lyric genres of poetry; and the essay 
was Montaigne’s invention. ‘French literature gives us the best example 
of spontaneous literary development: “ first poetry, then drama, then 
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prose: in-poetry, first epic, then lyric, then didactic and miscellaneous 
verse: in drama, first ceremonial and liturgic pieces, then comedy, then 
artificial tragedy: in prose, first history, then miscellaneous work, and 
last artificial and elaborate fiction.” (Saintsbury). The twentieth century 
is extremely prolific in new’ experiments in literature. 


` IV” 


Romanticism as a movement in English literature was deeply influenced 
by the writings of Rousseau and the principles of the French Revolution. 
Wordsworth’s career illustrates this. For an outline one should turn to 
the article on French influence on English literature in The Oxford Com- 
panion to French Literature. In France the theory of romantisme came 
into being with Mme. de Staél’s De l Allemagne (1810) wherein she calls 
all modern art romantic because it deals with the inner life of man. The 
‘French Romantic movement is generally compared with its English coun- 
terpart. The French movement was more homogeneous and conscious | 
of its purpose, while the English was more spontaneous and unconscious, 
and its exponents had no common programme. Yet the love of external 
nature, subjectivity, ete. were all present in both. The romantics claimed 
liberty in art, won it, but later suffered from excess in exploration of life’s 
mystery. A contempt for life as it is, led to Vampirism, Satanism, etc. 
which cults flourished with the ‘ Bousingos’. This search for the mystery 
of life characterises not only this Romantic movement but the whole of 
modern literature both in France and England. All succeeding move- 
` ments—Parnassian, Realist, Naturalist, Surrealist, Existentialist, derive 
partly from that very liberty wrested by the generation of Hugo and 
' Gautier. So that it will not be wide of the mark to call modern literature 
romantic: as Jacques Barzun says “Romanticism does not die out in 1850 
but branches out under different names like a delta.” The late Prof. 
-Grierson said: “The romantic mood is always with us. We are all 
romantics at times, even if it be only “When sleep comes to close each 
difficult day”, or when we are in love; and so there will at all times be 
more or less romantic poets and artists...... But it is not the subject 
matter which in itself, at any time, makes poetry romantic....It is the 
conscious contrast with reason that makes romance in the full sense.” 
Romanticism apart from and including the Romantic movement of the 19th 
century, consists in expression of a mood which is a complex of vague 
longing, nausea, and what the Germans call Weltschmertz—an endeavour 
to depict the world as it ought to ke. It goes without saying that its field © 
was the inner life of man as Christianity Se it—all facets of this 
life are aspects of Romanticism. 

Tt is the duty of students of English to study French literature specially | 
the Modern period. Almost all great writers have spoken of the impor- 
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tance of studying other languages than one’s own. Arnold emphasised l 


the use of comparative study of literatures and volumes of Periods of 
European Literature under the general editorship of Saintsbury fulfil that 
demand. George Steiner says that one of the three functions of criticism 
is to relate: that is literature should be taught and interpreted in a com- 
parative way (T.L.S., 26 July, 1963). The perspective is widened.- Since 
Baudelaire French poetry is. characterised by unprecedented expression 
_ of the human situation in the modern world. ‘“ Fear is not a French emo- 
-tion”, says Rimbaud. “ French literature is traditionally psycholo- 
gical”? says the Encyclopaedia Britannica. No aspect of life, however 
indecent, has escaped: the French eye. Since Les Fleurs du mal, the pub- 
lication of which created a storm of protests, the modern mind has turned 
again and again to Baudelaire, ‘ the king of poets’, for so powerful ‘and 
profound an expression of the. mal du siècle that has not been equalled. 
Baudelaire is now universally praised and needs no honorofics.- His in- 
fluence has been tremendous. Valéry called Les Fleurs du mal as the very 
poetry of modernity. The free and unfettered depiction of the immor- 


tality of sin—Baudelaire was a Jansenist—with a simultaneous perception - 


of ideal beauty, reminding one of Keats’s later Odes, gives his verse an 
arresting power which French poetry did not possess before, Baudelaire’s 
‘cult of Beauty is as comprehensive-as that of Keats. This is how he defines 
it himself. “It is something passionate and sad, something a little vague, 
leaving room for conjecture. Mystery and regret ate also characteristics 
of the Beautiful.” This uncertainty and mixture of emotions carried 
Romanticism to its extreme. “ Baudelaire’s insistence on the entry of 
every emotion, every passion into art, together with his love of the gro- 
- tesque (“a wide smile on the beautiful face of a giant ”) led him to create 
a value out of experience itself, an experience necessarily in flux, alter- 


nating. between Spleen and Ideal, between God and Satan, including both . 


-the beautiful and the grotesque.” In this mixture of | opposite experiences 
he keeps his Black Romanticism uppermost. Like Keats in English, 
Baudelaire left his influence on all French poets since. The Parnassians 
owe to him the regard for formal beauty ; the ‘symbolists, the evocative 
power and music of words and correspondance between the real or sen- 
suous and the ideal; the Surrealists, the correspondances again and the 
value of dreams and the macabre. “ Since the 1880’s until today Bau- 
delaire has been claimed as the chief master of modern poetry.” 


In spite of so much pioneering literary achievement and experiment 


to its credit, French literature does not attain the heights of a Shakespeare ` 


-or a Milton. Arnold, who also learnt much from French example, said 
in a sonnet To a Repairer Friend, 1848 :— France, famed in all great 
arts, in none supreme.” The names of Hugo and Balzac (author of the 
Human Comedy) are sometimes advanced for consideration and the French- 
men are entitled to the opinion they hold, but obviously it. iş untenable. 


1 
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There can be no dispute. about the greatness of French literature in all 
branches, specially on the lighter side. The traditional estimate is that 
“the house of mirth is more suited to it than the house of mourning.” This, 
again, is only partly true. One must not forget that summits alone are 
not the criteria of sterling worth. We have by no means to assume here 
an attitude of condescension. -Such comparisons at time necessary and 
innocuous remain nonetheless fruitless and many a time unedifying. 


ag ea 


“SUPREME COURT IN U.S.A. AND INDIA” 


Suxumar BANERJEE, M.A., W.B.J.E:8. 
. Lecturer, Taki Government College 


The essence of a Federal Constitution is the division of governmental 
power between a Central Government and State Governments and this 
division is written in the Constitution. As the language is likely to be 
analogous, it is certain that in any federation there will be disputes between 
the Centre and the Units about the terms of the division of powers. Justice 
demands that such conflicts of jurisdiction should be settled by an inde- 
pendent and impartial arbiter. A Supreme Court under a Federal Constitu- 
' tion is such an arbiter and is, therefore, an essential part of a Federal 
system. It is at once the highest interpreter of the Constitution and a 
tribunal for final determination of disputes between the Union and Units, 
For the same reason, the Supreme Court has been essential both in the 
U.S.A. and India as in some other Federal Constitutions of the world. 


U.S. Supreme Court: 


At the top of the system and in a sense, at the head of the entire 
judicial organisation of the United States—stands the most august tribunal, 
the Supreme Court. This Court was first organised under the Judiciary 


Act of 1789 with a Chief Justice and five associated judges. The total 


number of judges has varied from time to time. The judges of the Court 
are appointed by the President with the consent of the Senate and cannot. 
be removed except by impeachment. The salaries of the judges have been 
fixed by the Congress from time to time, subject to the restriction that 
no salary may be reduced during a judge’s period of service. It cannot 
be said that judges are, not unoften appointed on basis of party affiliations; 
but as soon as they take the chair, they give up their partisan character. 
The judges once appointed hold office during food behaviour. Tt is interest- 
ing to note that by providing that judges should hold office ‘during good 
behaviour’ and by forbidding Congress to reduce their compensation during 
their period of service the framers of the Constitution have sought to free 
the judiciary from any sense of dependence upon either the Executive or 
Congress. In performing their official duties, judges of the Supreme Court, 
personally, are considerably immune from outside influences than are 
most State Judges elected or appointed for short terms. 

The Supreme Court of the U.S.A. started its work in 1790 with John 
Jay as its first Chief Justice. Marshall became the Chief Justice in 1801. 
He was a Federalist in the strict sense of the term, a believer in a strong 
Central Government, and he made every effort to make his influence felt 
in that direction. His endeavour enormously strengthened the lawmaking 
arm of the National Government and raised the Court to a position of 
great authority. His successor, Roger B. Taney was a disciple of Andrew 
Jackson. J. Story appeared in the first half of the 19th centyry who 
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contributed much to the development of the Supreme Court. Other :con- 
spicuous persons in this direction were 8. J. Field Grey and O. W. Holmes. 
Cases come before the Supreme Court in one of two ways—by original 
suit and by appeal; but the two are of very unequal importance. The 
original jurisdiction (Act. ITI) of the Supreme Court, that is the authority 
to hear cases in the first instance, is limited by the Constitution to cases 
involving ambassadors and other public ministers and cases to which a 
State is a party. To be noted, the Congress may not enlarge the. scope 
of the Court’s original jurisdiction as it attempts to do in the Judiciary 
Act of 1789 by confirming such jurisdiction in mandamus cases (Marbury 
vs Madison, 1803). By far the larger part of the Court’s jurisdiction is 
. appellate. It is made up of,cases which have been appealed from State 
Courts or from the lower Federal Courts for determination of some legal 
or constitutional point. At present the usual procedure in bringing up a 
case on appeal is by writ of certiorari. It should be mentioned that not 
all cases. may be appealed to the Supreme Court. . This Court, how- 
ever, does not prepare ‘advisory’ opinions for the guidance of public 
officials as some of the Supreme Courts do in the individual States. , ~- 
Lhe most distinctive feature of the Supreme Court in U.S. is its 
power of judicial review (Art. VI). This is the power to determine 
whether a law passed by, the Congress, or a provision in a State Constitu- 
tion, or any law enacted by a State legislature, is in consonance with 
the Constitution of the U.S. In deciding such cases, it determines 
whether a particular statute, upon the validity of which the case may 
turn, is in conformity with the Constitution. If the Court decides that 
the statute is not in conformity with the Constitution, it merely réfuses 
to give effect to the statute in question. - This effectively niullifies the 
statute, because thereafter neither the Supreme Court nor any inferior 
court will recognise it as law and enforce it. It should be borne in mind 
that only the Supreme.Court has final authority to declare a federal law 
unconstitutional. The power of judicial review over an act of Congress 
was first prominently asserted by the Supreme Court in the case of 
Marbury vs Madison (1803). The country has accepted this power as & 
fait accompli for more than a century. Had the court assumed a different 
attitude, it would not have gained that strength which it possesses today. 
For a clear conéeption of the study of development of judicial review 
in U.S.A., it will be better to divide the period into fourth parts. The 
first, from 1789: to 1861, is that in which the practice of judicial review 
was planted but failed to grow. The second, from 1861 to 1875 marks’ 
the years of its growth. The third, embracing the years 1875 to 1902 
is that of its flowering; and the last from 1902 to the present day, 
constitutes the time of its full bloom. In the first period, the right of 
judicial review was vigorously asserted as early as 1798 and during this 
period only in two cases laws were invalidated. During the years of 
flowering, not only did the number of challenges increase out of all pro- 
portion to that of former periods, but also percentage of laws nullified 
greater than ever before. The period from 1902 to 1928 is considered the 
blossoming time of judicial review, partly because of the importance with 
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which it was regarded by the legislature and citizens, and partly becausd 


of, vast incredse in its use. A free interpretation of ‘Police Power’ and | 


definition of ‘due process’ served to sustain legislative enactments-in most 
important instances. 

The Supreme Court acts as ihe -steering-wheel of the ship of the 
Government in the U.S.A. Its influence is being felt in almost every 
sphere of the country’s life. The court has been serving the useful 
„purpose of protecting individuals in their rights to enjoy freedom and 
Property; and that it affords an important mode of discovering what the 
Constitution in any particular situation means. Interference with -such 
rights constitutes the chief grounds for nullification in a majority of éases: 
‘Contract’, ‘eminent -domain’, ‘due process’—all these clauses have 
beer used- to protect property rights in one form or another: The one 
importatit instarice: in which mullification produced: any profound effect 
was that concerning Stay laws (Stearns vs Taylor 1868). . 

The: role of the Supreme Court has gréatly changed. While before’ 
1937; imést of its work was concerned with the protection of property 
rights, the emphasis in recent times has shifted to personal rights. The 
emphasis today has shifted in favour of life and liberty—the two funda- 
mental principles which underlie government. The Court has always’ 
emphasised the civil or personal liberties protected by the Bill of Rights. 
The,-cases in which statutes were valid were concerned with such matters 
as infringement of constitutional protéctién (Miller vs Commonwealth), 
denial of equal privileges of other States (Adkins vs Richmond). and 
denial of political rights to certain -cases of Government sc bea 
(Gwaltney vs Lyons, 1914). 

In the development of social jesni the nias of the -Çourt 
ig also’ largély félt. The great influx of social legislation: ċáńme if thé 


periód after 1902. -Here the chief concern was with protection of morals 


through gambling and- liquor régulation, _dévelopment of educational system, 
and regulation- of cornfunidation - and- ‘transportation: facilities. -In the 
aréa of education the Court guarded the school funds provision, itivalidat- 
ing several acts which attempted to divert-funds to uses other than that 
specified in the Constitution (Hall's Free School vs Horne, 1885). ‘The 
influx of social benefit legislation with the twentieth century was- not 
stemmed by adverse court decisions. Though the Court has not béen a 


beriéfactor of the Negor, a glance at cases in which acts were nullified: 


between 1902 and 1928 shows that in not one was an important piece of 
sodial: legislation involved. - 


‘The U.S. Supreme Court has always nyed a very significant part. 
in the development. of the Constitution of the country. With the growing 


necessities in American life the Court has been helping the development 
of the Constitution from its original form. In a word, it is the guardian 
of the Constitution and its duty is to interpret the analogous provisions’ of 
the Constitution. As for example the Federal Union was weak but the 
new interpretation given by. the Court has strengthened the Federal 
Union by weakening the States. and this is undoubtedly a healthy sign 
for national unity. Finally, the Supremé Court is the protector of the 


a 
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principle of the separation of powers as embodied in the Constitution. 
Tt is this Court which is to enforce a separation of powers between the 
executive and legislative arms of Government. In a word, the Supreme 
Court in U.S.A. is the balance-wheel of the whole system. 


Indian Supreme Court: 


The Federal Court of 1985 has been replaced by the Supreme Court 
of India (Art. 124), which unlike the former acts as the final tribunal sh 
in India. The Supreme Court stands at the apex of India’ s judicial 
hierarchy. The Court at present consists of the Chief Justice and about 
a dozen other judges. In 1950, when the Court was inaugurated with the 
new Constitution, it had only eight judges. But a Parliamentary enact- 
ament of 1957 increased the number to the total of eleven. Articles 124 
to 147 of the Indian Constitution deal with the Indian Supreme Court. 

The new Constitution envisages an independent Court which has 
been emphasised by every member of the Constituent Assembly. This 
independence of the Court is maintained by a few provisions. 

Every judge of the Supreme Court is appointed by the President of 
India after consultation with such of the Judges of this Cours and the 
High Courts of States as the President may deem necessary for that 
purpose, But in the appointment of a judge other than the Chief Justice, 
consultation of the Chief Justice of India by the President is obligatory. 
Steps have been taken in order to check political interference ‘in the 
appointment. The elimination of politics in the appointment is mainly 
achieved by prescribing high minimum qualifications in the Constitution 
itself. These qualifications are: (a) He must be a citizen of India, (b) a 
judge of a High Court at least for five years, or (c) an advocate of, a 
High Court for at least ten years, or (4), in the opinion of the President 
a distinguished jurist. Tenure of service is also a factor of the judges’ 
independence. Judges once appointed hold office until they complete 
the age of sixty-five years. A retiring age of sixty-five is, by Indign 
standards, very high. A judge of the Supreme Court can be removed. only 
on the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity. A very aporten, 
elemėnt that determines the independence- of any functionary is the re-\ 
muneration that he receives. Unlike many other Constitutions which 
leave the fixation of salaries to the Legislature, it has prescribed that a 
salary of Rs. 4, 000 per month has to be paid to every judge. except the 
Chief J ustice who receives a salary of Rs. 5,000 per month, besides other 
allowances. The last but not the least important factor which ensures 
the independence of the’ Court is that all actions and decisions of the 
judges in their judicial official capacity are immune from criticism in the 
legislature. 

A survey of the leading Constitutions would show that the Supreme 
Court of India has wider jurisdiction, than any other superior Court in any 
part of thea world. But this was not the position in the Draft Constitution 
which had envisaged only a narrower jurisdiction for the Supreme Court 
than it has today. The jurisdiction extends over three categories, original 
appellate end advisory. 

“The original jurisdiction is limited by the conditions of the Art. “181. 
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The .Court has original jurisdiction in any dispute (a)` between the 
Government of India on one side and one or more other States on the 
other, or (b) between the Government of India and any State or States on 
one side and one or more other States on the other or (c) between 
two or more States. Arts. 182 to 186 dtal with Appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court. This jurisdiction can again be divided into four 
parts, Constitutional, Civil, Criminal and granting of Special Leave to 
appeal. Besides this, Parliament is empowered to enlarge the jurisdiction 
of the Court to any matter included in Union List of Legislative Powers. 
‘It is also empowered to extend jurisdiction of the Court oves any matter 
as to which the Union Government and a State -Government are in 
agreement. å 

Judiciary as an adviser to the Executive and ‘Legislative Department 
of the Government was unknown to India until the inauguration of the 
Government of India Act, 1985. Under the U.S. Constitution, there is 
not only no provision for the Supreme Court to render such advice, bub 
the Court has already resisted any attempt by the Executive to make 
the Court accede to its request for advice. Under Section (I) of Art. 143, 
the President is empowered to-refer to the Supreme Court for its opinion 
‘any matter, if he thinks that it involves a question of law or part on 
which such opinion of ‘the Supreme Court will be expedient. He may 
refer to it also disputes arising out of any treaty, agreement, etc. There 


have been several océasions during the last ten years when the President ` 


referred questions to the- Supreme Court for its opinion. The first 
occasion, which was in 1951, was concerned with the scope of delegation 
of legislative power in India. Another was concerned with the matter 
of the Kerala Education Bill (1957). 

The essence of judicial review,is the competence of a Court of law 
to declare the constitutionality or otherwise of a legislative enactment. 
The Constitution of India in this respect is more akin to the American 
Constitution than the British Constitution. -Being the guardian of. the 
Fundamental Rights and the arbiter of, constitutional conflicts, the 
Supreme Court stands in a unique position wherefrom. it is competent 
to exercise the power of reviewing legislative enactments ‘both of 
Parliament end State legislatures. This is what makes the Court a 
powerful instrument of judicial review under the Constitution. The power 
of the Court to declare legislative enactments invalid is. expressly manifest 
in some of the articles of the Constitution. Reference may be made to 
Art. 82 which rests in the Court the power to enforce fundamental 


rights. AWicles 181 to 136 which deal with the jurisdiction of the Court. 


also provide the Supreme Court with the same power of reviewing 
legislative enactments of the Union and the States. But even in the 
absence of some of these express provisions, the cou would have eacunet 
une power of review. - ; 

4{The scope of judicial review in India is not as wide-as it is in the 
U.S.A. This is because the Supreme Court has refused to declare 


legislative enactments invalid on the ground that they violate the natural,- 


social, or political rights of citizens; unless it could be showri-that-such 


k 
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injustice was expressly prohibited by the Constitution. The limitation to 
the scope of judicial review in India is also owing to the fact that the 
_ Constitution of India is a detailed one. This aspect of the Constitution 
has been emphasised in Prof. Willi’s book, Constitutional Law and Cooley’s 
Constitutional Limitations. However, the scope of judicial review in 
India is enough to make the Supreme Court a powerful agency to control 
the activities of both the Legislature and the Executive. The Supreme 
` Court is the ultimate authority to decide what is reasonable. This the 
` Court- did in one of the very first major cases that came up before it in 
which. the. first Preventive Detention Act, 1950, was challenged as invalid. 
The Court’s power of review also covers the actions of administrative 
agencise (Pritam Sing vs the State, 1950; Raj Krishna vs Vinod, 
1954; Bharat Bank vs its employees, 1950). So far as judicial review 
is concerned, India stands mid-way between the Parliamentary Supremacy 
in U.K. and Judicial Supremacy in the U.S.A, 

- It is too early to attempt an estimate of the work of the Supreme 
Court in the light of the ideals set before it. But the first decade of its 
work has shown the trend in unmistakable terms, and argues well for 
a long and glorious career for the Court. The Court is serving as 
the’ protector of the Fundamental Rights’ guaranteed under the 
Constitution (Art. 32). In the exercise of this power it can issue writs 
or orders to any administrative authority in any part of India-with a view 
to-preventing the infringement of any fundamental right guaranteed 
under the Constitution. By its advisory jurisdiction the Court acts as 
the guidance to public officials. It is also an All India Supreme Appellate 
Court having both Criminal and Civil jurisdictions, and through the 
exercise of its powers to grant special leave to appeal, it is competent 
to review any decision by any court in the country. With the exercise 
of appellate jurisdictions, the court has assumed the role which the Privy 
Council. had been performing for about a century in England. 

Besides these, the Supreme Court has’ been the ultimate ‘interpreter 
of the Constitution and, as:such its guardian and is maintaining the 
balance between the Union and the State authorities, as created by the 
Constitution. The authority of the Court is enhanced by the provision 
that ‘law declared by the Supreme. Court shall be binding on all Courts 
within the territory of India” (Art. 141). -As the final interpreter of the 
Constitution, its power embraces not only the interpretation of the 
Constitution? but in that context of the laws of the Union and the State 
and the bye-laws of the local authorities. 
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DIMENSIONAL APPROACH TO THE 
ASSESSMENT OF INTEREST 


DR. SRINIBAS BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. (Lonpon), PH.D. (LONDON) 


As discussed before, three main dimensions are observable at 
` some level or other. The following table will indicate writer’s view as 
regards dimensions and aspects :— l 


Aspects”: a Cognitive | ‘Affective —  Conative. 
Dimensions af C f i 
Intensity or depth 
Range or breadth 
Duration of length 


It is worthwhile to study the intérrelation between the various aspects 
and dimensions of a number of personality variables. 

In the present thesis three variables have been chosen for the pur- 
pose, viz. ., interest, persistence and confidence. It is likely that the dimen- 
sional approach to the problem will throw more light on the efficacy of the 
techniques of assessment than on the personality structure itself. Another 
aim of investigation is.to find out the influence of some environmental 
factors on these variables of personality. 


THE ENQUIRY 


'° The investigation will consist- of two -parts and as a matter of fact 
the study will be so designed as to give a comparative cakimate of the deter- 
minants of success both in India and in U.K. : 

So far as the first ‘part ‘of the enquiry is ' concerned the writer has 
. selected a population of about 1,200 pipis representing various streams, 
areas; and sex-factors. 

But it has been apprehended that the situation in India may not. give 
a complete picture of the dimensions of the variables and so the second 
part of investigation has been designed to. be completed in.U. K. The 
main purpose of the second part of the enquiry is to verify the results of the 
investigation in a different set-up. -As the problem involved in the present 
enquiry is a basic or fundamental one, the verification seems to be essential. 
It is, therefore, intended that the subsequent part of the enquiry should 
form only an extension of the main enquiry completed in Indian situation. 
If the results of both the parts of the investigation give a. uniform picture 
of the underlying structure of the said personality variables then the evidence 
of the utility of the dimensional approach to personality will be conclusive. 
As such the following will be the programmes in each part of the investi- 
gation. 


~ 
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It is worthwhile to increase the number of variables and. expand the 
correlations matrix in the present investigation. All that need be said now 
is that the number of factorial investigations of interests has. beén compara- 
tively few and even fewer are concerned with the: whole field of general 
interests. The difficulty of reconciling somé of results must be due in large 
measure to diversity of aims, test variables and items employed. 


(i) THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


(a) Hypothesis— 

It is likely that interests are related to many other factors of perso- 
nality on environment. The following hypotheses are, therefore, formed 
before the investigation is taken up :— 

(1) There are few broad patterns of interest. 

(2) There are apparently three dimensions of interest. 

(3) There is a good deal of overlapping between the patterns and 
dimensions. 

(4) Interests are related to some personality traits like persistence, 
confidence, etc. 

(5) Environmental factors like. area, stream in the school, ocou- 
pation of the parents, influence-interest. i 

With the hypotheses mentioned above the writer proposes to conduct . 
a pilot study before starting the main experiment. , 


0) Population— 


The ‘population i in the pilot study consisted of 200 boys and girls bet- 
ween fourteen and sixteen in different streams of multipurpose schools. 


Test and Technique— 


- The tests and techniques have already been described ah the time 
for their administration would be finally determined in the light of the ex- 
perience derived from the pilot study. The scoring principle in case of two 
additional tests of projective nature would be to give ‘‘l’’ for each response 
indicating the presence of the. particular interest. The question of giving 
weightage to the scores will be finally decided after analysis of the results 
of pilot study. It will be seen that there will be two subtests for assess- 


ment of each. aspect and dimension. 


(c) Statistical Procedwre— k 
= The first step would be to study the inter-correlations between the 
different test-variables. It is a fact that inter-correlational study is the 
first step to the factorial analysis demanded by such scientific study. 
Tt- has been considered worthwhile to analyse the basic patterns of 
interest with the help of factorial technique. It has been seen in the 
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previous investigation thatthe number of meaningful factors extracted did 
not exceed too and the reason for such an unexpectedly small number oft 
factors may be attributed to a narrow size of the correlational matrices. . It’ 
is, therefore, proposed, that the size of the matrices would be considerably 
enlarged by treating each subteSt-score separately instead of aggregating | 
those for statistical analysis. Thus it is expected that there would be 36 
(6X6) figures of inter-correlations arranged for the purpose. Besides other, 
correlational studies would be necessary for critical analysis of the overlap 
between aspects and dimensions of interest. wy 
i As the main purpose of the investigation is to discover the dimensions 

of interest it is worthwhile to try every statistical tool for a closer survey. 

As regards the study of the influence of environmental factors on . 
interest, analysis of variance might prove helpful. . 

It is also assumed that some particular aspect or dimension of interest 
would be more related to some personality trait than others. 

The present enquiry would also include such a study in addition. 

It.is needless to say that existing measuring instruments are’ too 
limited to assess the various aspects and dimensions of interest. i 

- There are blank questionnaires or inventories for measuring the: cog- 
. nitive aspects of interest while attempt has been made by the writer to ASSESS | 
the conative aspect by means of situational test constructed for the pur- 
pose. So far as the affective aspects are concerned some indirect approaches 
have been suggested. No systematic attempt has yet been made to cover’ 
all the three aspects or dimensions of interest. ee 

The writer’s interest in the problems of discovering the basio patterns l 
of interest arose at the time of assessing some aspects of | ‘interest. _ It was 
also felt that the number of approaches to the problem of assessment of the 
trait should be increased. Further extension of the test halting-was also’ 
considered essential. l 

With a view to covering all possible aspects and dimensions - the 
following tests have ‘been ogne —_ > ; : te 


Wi) CONSTRUOTION OF THE MEASURING INSTRUMENTS — ' 
Theoretical framework: 


With the ispothcals that there are certain basic and broad PERR : 
of interests, the writer proposed to investigate into the domain of interest 
with a definite purpose. 

The tests so far described do not cover all the aspeets and dimensions 
of interest. It is, therefore, desired that some more tests designed to cover 
all the phases should be constructed. It has been assumed that the cog- 
nitive inventory or check-list is important from this point. “Similarly the 
conative aspect may be measured by situational tests. It is rather difficult 
to measure the effective aspects by any suck test or technique.. The writer, | 
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therefore, proposes to construct suitable tests with a view to measuring the . 
feeling tone or affective element underlying interest. It is doubtful whether - 
direct tests can serve the purpose. It is, therefore, considered that indirect 
evidences should be based upon with a view to covering this aspect. 

Tests of projective type may be tried for this purpose and results 
compared to others. 

As regard approach to the dimensions of interest, it might be relatively 
more difficult to assess intensity than others. With a view to measuring 
this aspect, the amount of ego- -involvement should be the oriterion for 
judgment. A 

But how to assess. this ego-involvement through paper and penail 
tests ? 

In this case also we should have to look for indirect evidences and 
observe its reaction at the unconscious level. . 4 

Projective tests of various types including recall test may serve the 
purpose. As regards the range of interest information test and situational 
tests designed with the specific purpose would be of some use. The third 
aspect, viz., duration may be measured by some types of situational test 
-~ designed to assess persistence as well. It is to be admitted that there would 
be considerable amount of overlapping between one and‘ other perhaps 
because of our inability to discover the clear-cut patterns of interest. As 
a matter of fact the interest so far extracted do not stand out in all ‘the. 
investigations. Nevertheless each of the fields of interest might ‘have its 
factorial justification in tosa but when comparet appears to be spiwtousiy. 
interrelated. . a 
“Construction -of the’ test-battery : 

Subtest—1 : (already described). 
This subtest was constructed for measuring interest ‘at’ the cognitive 


level. This is in the form of an inventory containing sixty items. Another 
checktest has been prepared for ee same. purpose. i l 


Subtest—2: D aea Hin aes 


m 


‘This is a new addition to the E test-batiery. As mentioned 
béfore indirect approach has been taken to assessment of the feeling aspect - 
of interest by means of tests of projective type. Several ambiguous items 
in outline forms would be plåced before the subjects for evoking their ros- | 
ponses to each item. It has been assumed that while responding to each 
item, the subjects would project themselves in the test-situation by asso- 
ciating their feelings with each object, that is, the ambiguous outline. The 
second approach is to measure the feeling aspect in the same way, by means 
of “guess what” technique. 

‘Subtest—3 : (already described). i ` 


This is also a situational test designed to measured interest at the 


conative | It is, however, We D one would express his interest 
EV VY CU TS; feted z KPN A ‘ 
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through actual participation in activities or life-like situations. There 
are two situational tests for measuring interest at the conative level. — 


(1) In the form of diagrams. 
(2) In the form of news items. : a 


Subtest—4: - 


With a view to measuring intensity as one of the dimensions of interest 
a special technique has been adopted. 

A three-point scale for obtaining the levels of intensity of interest 
has been constructed for the purpose. This is designed mainly to cover 
the continuum between one’s positive and negative responses. _ 

Another technique for attacking the dimension of intensity has been 


to construct an indirect test. for measuring the amount of recall of items — 


associated with different fields of interest. 

Several flash cards containing diagrams of different things tepresenting 
different areas have been prepared with a view to testing what specific items 
are remembéred more after all the items are presented. It is assumed 
that one would remember greater number of items in the field in which hei is 
more interested, 

Subtest—5 : roan 

This.is a technique designed to measure the range or width of interest 


by méans of observing or testing the amount of information one keeps-in 
respective areas or testing the extent of one’s participation “in variou:- 


activities. It is, however, assumed that the.range. of one’s information -or. - 


activities would give an indication of one’s range of interest, 7.¢., the second 
dimension. The information test has already ‘been described in the previous 
articles, : m : SED ive oes 

Subtest—6: 

. According to the writer Ta or Jaah: is. the third P of 
interest intended to be measured. It is: extremely. difficult to say whether 
there is such a separate dimension as such. g 

On the other hand it is likely that this particular dimension i is asso- 
ciated with certain other factors, viz., nature of interest, and environmental 
factors. 


p 


Tti is, therefore,. intended that some -tests iae to. measure the - 


length of one’s interest may be divised by constructing one for measuring 
persistence in relevant field. In order to do that the specific tests of persis- 
tence with reference to the particular field of interest were evolved. 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE OF THE EXPERIMENT 


In the first part of the thesis attempt was made to assess interest 
and persistence at cognative, affective and conative levels, without any 


reference to their dimensions, It should ‘be admitted that the approach, 
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to the problem of assessment was both subjective and objective and there 
was no consideration for the complexity anders the personality struc- 
ture. 


This part of the thesis would, therefore, devote to the systematic studies 
of certain personality variables with reference to their patterns, aspects and 
dimensions. With a view to attaining these objectives the writer has drawn 
up the following programme :~- 

(1) Increasing the number of subtest for assessing interest from various 
angles, 

(2) Constructing ‘new tests for measuring persistence and confidence 
from various angles. 

(3) Validating the new instruments and finding out the reliability— 
coefficient, of the new tools. 

(4) Studying the inter-correlations between various subtésts. . 

(5) Finding out the basic pastorn of interest by means of factor 
analysis. 

` (6) Determining the level of improvement of assessment by means 
of dimensional approach. 

(7) Discovering the interrelation between the personality variables 
and environmental factors. 

(8) Determining the prognostic values of each of the vaniabies for 
-the purpose of counselling. 


REVIEW 


In the previous chapters we have made an appraisal of the investi- 
gation with an eye to find out some determinants of success in diversified 
courses of our multipurpose schools. It has been observed that interest 
and persistence have significant bearing upon school attainments. But 
the problems remain unsolved because only two personality variables were 
taken for consideration, and the approach to the assessment of both interest 
and persistence was, in the writer’s opinion, not very exhaustive. The 
factorial analysis did not give any conclusive evidence of the basic patterns 
of interest nor the tests for the measurement were foolproof. With a view 
to meeting some of the problems faced in the first part of the investigation 
the writer bas planned this section of research for a closer study. It is 
expected that the dimensional approach to the problem of assessment 
would show a new line in the field of exploration of personality and help 
in drawing up a counselling programme accordingly. 


Though it has been assumed that there are roughly three “dimensions” 
of personality in the restricted sense of the term actual results of the investi- 
gation might indicate otherwise. It is doubtful whether all the three dimen- 
sions can be clearly demonstrated in cases of all personality variables and 
whether composite scores can be obtained after taking into account the 
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-various subtest’ scores at various levels and dimensions. It would be one 
of the aims of the present section of research to find out a clue to the structural 
analysis for arriving at a global score for each variable. It is to be 

_admitted, however, that there might exist some overlap between various 

‘aspects and dimensions. With a view to obtaining global score one has 
to find out the weightage of the relevent score with reference to their factorial 
loadings. : - 

A number of approaches is, shavelore: to ‘he designed for the pur- 
“pose. The popular approach would be to take the aggregate or average 
.of all the individual scores. The second approach which may be made on 
the analogy of the dimensions in Physical sciences is to take the product of 
-all the three dimensions. The third would be to take a more precise approach 
to be determined in the light of the ea porienos gathered from the result of 
the investigation. 2 


 Coxoruome OnsERvarions oe 


The peni review is a noneaatby because of the new approach to 
interest assessment in respect of its various aspects and ‘dimensions. From 
the history of interest measurement it will be observed that both subjective 

and objective approaches have been taken for assessing this* important 
personality variable. Yet the field remains unexplored because of in- 
adequate variety of tests and techniques so far evolved. There have been 
hardly any systematic attempts to approach the problem from various | 
angles though few types of tests have been tried for assessment of this 
. quality, 


SOME ASPECTS OF RABINDRANATH'S 
LITERATURE ` 


Dr. TamMonasH Cuanpra Dasaupra, M.A., PH.D. 
Formerly Head of the Department of Modern Indian Languages, Calcutta University 


The Rabindra Birthday Centenary celebrations have made can 
unprecedented record in the history of our country. Never before it was 
found that any. of our countrymen received such universal ovation 
‘after he had passed away. These celebrations, numerous indeed in 
‘number, exhibited spontaneous outbursts of feelings of deep reverence 
‘to the sacred memory of the great philosopher-poet by the people not 
only of this country but also by enlightened peoples all over the world, 
the enthusiastic Government of India with the able cooperation of 
the Government of West Bengal specially taking the lead. The 
names of Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prof. Humayun Kabir and Dr. 
Bidhanchandra Roy deserve particular mention with the unstinted 
praise and gratitude of the country in this connection. So far these 
performances and homages were all in the right line as these acted as 
remembrancers of the great poet’s multifarious activities which are 
precious heirloom not only of undivided Bengal, and Bengali-speaking 
people, not only of India, but also of- the humanity at large. Still, 

it must be admitted that undivided Bengal is specially proud to belong 
‘him as the place of his birth and activities in her not very happy days. 

It has been found that when a nation or a people direly needs a genius’ 
in distress, Providencé sometimes vouchsafes such a man by an act of 
“grace. -Our country is lucky in this respect. 

But it is to be admitted the epoch-making adoration of a great 
man in the old sense is now in the downgrade as Carlyle would call 
it ‘Hero-worship’. The days of heroes and hero-worship are now 
practically matters of the past. The world is vow too much material- 
istic and pre-occupied to believe in such things and to act accordingly. 
So, it may make one thoughtful to find the old world returning again 
in modernised form in the case of our great poet Tagore. In his case 
it “is an bonourable exception and the exuberance of feelings expressed 
by way of universal admiration is folly justified. The philosopher- 
poet's giant intellect, extreme sympathy for all human ills and senti- 
nients, unique personality, untiring search for great truth shaping 
the destiny of man and interpretation of life, amazing philanthropy 
and versatile genius were all remarkable enough to draw eEeearicous 
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homage of humanity in general transyressing geographical boundaries 
as well as limits of races, nations and creeds. There were many 
great men in different ages and walks of life whom particular nations 
could claim as their own but Rabindranath belonged to the mankind in 
general and therein lies the difference. In his superb writings one can 
find subtle thoughts, delicate feelings and emotions of humanity at 
large transgressing limitations of-time and space. Each man feels as if 
the poet was his own and he expressed each individual’s own particular 
feelings and sentiments. Thus, with-a deep knowledge of human 
character with all its foibles and failings, Rabindranath could enter the 
innermost recess of one’s heart making him feel as one of his own. 
Even a great man’s corporeal body has limited existence, but the spirit 
remains and bears an immortal character and in the case of our poet 
the epirit found expressions through his innumerable writings and 
speeches overstepping demarcations of time, space and peoples. 

There were exuberance of feelings and attractive demonstra- 
tions to show our appreciation of and respect to the memory of the 
departed poet through the centenary ¢elebrations, besides annual 
observance of his birthday. We-were prone to be carried away either 
by emotions and enthusiasm or to be found outvying each other in 
the show of demonstrations. As ‘culture’ in this country has now 
the narrow sense meaning dance, drama and music only, the general 
public consider to perpetuate his sacred memory through performances 
of these with great care. Asa composer of songs and a writer of 
Lyrical dramas and Dance-dramas the poet attained such a fame that 
his name today bas become a household word in this respect. This is, 
however, one side of his accomplishments in which he himself parti- 
cipated with much success. But to know the poet properly, this is 
not all. To perpetuate the world-poet’s memory only such demons- 
trations or limited outlook will not serve the purpose. Nor naming 
of a road, nor a hall, nor an institution, nor even a University 
‘in his name will properly serve the end unless there is an inner 
uige to understand him critically through a proper study of his litera- 
ture. The great truth which the great lyric poet preached throughout 
his life can be found and followed in proper perspectivé in the 
University now bearing his name with better facilities for a compara- 
tive and critical study and laborious research-work. To understand 
_ @ great mind requires exertions of some amount of higher intellect 
and discriminative power on the part of a sincere enquirer. It is not 
so easy as one may think of. l 

Our poet was essentially a genius exhibiting the trend of his 
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romantic mind mostly through his country’s literature, and in this res- 
pect Bengali literature, which he enriched with many innovations in an 
unprecedented way. There aré two sides to consider with all literary 
men. There is one side known as critical and the other known as 
creative. In both sides the relative position of the poet has got to be 
ascertained. He is essentially known as a great lyric poet and composer 
of innumerable fine Bengali songs calléd especially ‘Rabindra-Sangit’ 
with novel tunes. But there was hardly any branch of literature whe- 
ther prose, poetry or drama which he did not touch and touched with 
admirable success, showing his astounding power of expression and 
creative faculty. To a critic or even a learner too much nearness of a 
writer or undue distance from him is disadvantageous to the extreme to 
get a proper perspective of his productions as bias or hazy notions therein 
may play a great part obscuring one’s correct vision. Perhaps this is the 
proper time to study seriously Tagores literatute in right earnest, Many 
experts haye written voluminious books with elaborate descriptions 
of his literature which cover a vast field for the benefit of the reading 
public. Thesé show the poet's mastery over the topics-with their 
intricacies, wealth of expressions, unparalleled beauty of language and 
astonishing contributions in both critical and creative sides." In spite of 
. this fact we feel there is still room enough to deal in detail the follow- 
ing topics : l i i i 
1. Western influenco in Rabindranath’s literature is to be shown 
. exhaustively picking up examples from his writings. English literature 
in this connection is to receive best attention. To what extent 
the great poet absorbed the western thought and philosophy and 
thereby followed in the wake of the western poets, philosophers, 
composers of songs and dramatists, is to be accurately ascertained with - 
copious illustrations. Which western poets were favourities of 
Rabindranath and which of their poems he himself translated into 
Bengali and with what effect? In which poems of our poet imita- 
tions, similarities, comparisons, contrasts or partial differences are 
found putting in side by side his own poems and foreign poems? In 
his prose-pieces how far was he influenced by western thought, form 
and English syntax? How far Bergson’s philosophy in comparison 
with the philosophy of Indian Upanishads acted on his mind? In his 
dramatic literature how far was he influenced by western thought and 
technique? “Which of his poems have been translated into English 
and other European languages done either by himself or by foreigners? ` 
In naming some western poets, dramatists and thinkers who were 
our poets favourites, one may mention Goethe, Dante, Petrarch, 
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Tasso, Victor Hugo, Shakespeare, Schopenhauer, Maeterlinck, Shelley, : 
Byron, Tennyson, Wordsworth; Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Swinburne, 
Moore, Marston, Webster, Aubre de Vere, Earnest Myeres, W. B: 
Yeats and three Czech poets namely Wolker, Brezina and Victor.Dyk 
including the Italian artist named Picasso whose influence is discernible 
in Rabindranath’s remarkable art-productions. 

2. Eastern influence on Rabindranath is to be traced and shown 
in detail from his writings with exhaustive illustrations. Influence 
of Sanskrit literature and thought in him was considerable. He con- 
sidered death as the doorway to eternal life which was his goal. The 
extent of absorption by him of Sanskrit philosophy and poetics requires 
to be measured and mentioned very carefully. He had great leanings 
and love in respect of the Sanskrit - Vedanta Philosophy and 
Upanishads. His deep regards.and liking for the immortal poets 
Valmiki, Vyas and Kalidas are well known. The views of ths ‘Sufi sect’ 
of Iran and the Near-East also influenced the poet to a great extent. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that with Sufism and 
personal contact of Iran in 1982 A.D., the poet developed in him 
high regards for Iranian culture and even liking for - 
that country’s costume and manners. Along with Sufism, the 
life’s philosophy as preached by the ‘Baul’ and ‘Kartaibhaja’ sects of 
Bengal in the lines of mysticism impressed Rabindranath remark- 
ably. The Vaignava philosophy of Bengal which is known specially 
as the philosophy of the ‘“‘Gaudiya Vaisnavas’’ so much influenced his 
thought that out of his love for Vaisnava faith he composed in imita- 
tion of the Vaisnava Padavali ‘Bhanu Singha Thakurer Padavali’, 
in his early life, Bhanu Singha being his own Pseudonym. Along 
with the philosophies’ and thoughts of the abovementioned sects 
and religions the same of Buddhism also attracted keen attention 
of the poet. He utilised profitably the Yataka stories, stories of 
‘Abadan-Satak’ and many other stories of Buddhist literature in his 
own composition. fg! ses 

- 8, Rabindranath is known as the composer of -many attractive 
songs. He has’ introduced a new style in this line commonly known 
as ‘Rabindra-Sangit’. He himself was reputed to be a very good 
singer and he was a very fine actor too. Some voluminous works con- 
taining able collections of his songs with details can now be found. It 
is time to have a comparative and critical study on the subject. 
. Rabindranath introduced many extraneous elements in the technique 
of his composition of songs. One should attempt to find out the - 
connection of styles of songs -(with-their relevant literatures) known 
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as Desi, Sanskritic, Dakshini, European including translations and 
others with that of ‘Rabindra-Sangit’. In a comprehensive and 
chronological history of Bengali music and songs from earliest times 
up to the present day, the place of the poet’s songs is to be properly 
ascertained, both from the standpoints of thought and tune. The 
study, research-work and production of an elaborate history as suggested 
here is urgently needed and relevant University and academies of 
Dance, Drama, and Music may as well undertake such valuable work. 
The romantic poet Rabindranath was a savant, seer and staunch. 
friend of mankind, specially when there are cases of oppressions by 


. tha strong on the weak. His outstanding’ personality also attracts our. 


Notice in this connection. ‘The poet’s relinquishing of Knighthood and. 
winning of the Nobel Prize (1913 A.D.) are indications of the calibre 
of his great mind. In many ways.than one he enriched his mother- 
tongue Bengali and made it known to the world. For the English 
translation of his ‘poetical work ‘Geetdnjali’ done by the poet him- 
self, he was awarded the above prize, In this connection he was 
éncouraged by Sir William Rothenstein and materially helped by 
the English poet W. B. Yeats. English ‘Geetdnjali’ is composed’ 
of some selected poems containing spiritual and mystic thoughts 
from his ‘Naivedya’, ‘Kheyd’ and Bengali ‘Geetdnjali’. Influence of 
Sadhu Kabir can also be traced in his ‘Khey’, 

Rabindranath introduced symbolism-in some of his Dramas and 
‘Dak-ghar’, ‘Rakta-Karabi’, ‘Raja’ and ‘Achalayatan’ are some of 
the instances in this respect: He had the credit of being the first 


` writer of Bengali dramas in this line and his ‘Dak-ghar’ was written 


before Maeterlinck’s ‘Blue-Bird’ appeared. His poem ‘Balaka’ not 
only shows similarity with the philosophy with the Upanishads but 
also of the philosophy of Bergson. In Rabindranath’s poetical works 
named ‘Prabhat-Sangit’ the poem named ‘Nirjharer-Swapna Bhanga’ 
bears striking similarity with Tennyson’s ‘The Brook’. In ‘Prabhāt- 
Saùgit’ the poet incorporated his Bengali translation of some poems of 
Victor Hugo. Besides his part-translation in Bengali of a poem of 
Shelley will also be found in this volume of poems. Some of his poems 
in ‘Sandhya-Sangit’ bear similarity with some of the ` poems of 
Shelley. In Tagore’s volume of poems entitled “‘ Manasi’ one may 
find distinct touch of Byron’s ‘Don Juan’ in the poem ‘Sindhu- 
Taratga’. In the volume of poems known as ‘Chitra’ there isa poem 
called ‘Urvaéi?, This poem of the Bengali poet bears very strong 
resemblance with‘ a ‘Chorus’ on Aphrodite in ‘Atalanta of Calydon’ 
by the western poet Swinbirne who wrote his poem earlier. The 
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poem ‘Varsa-Ses’ as found in his poetical volunie ‘Kalpand’ and’ ‘Ode 
to the West Wind’ of poet Shelley -are strikingly similar. It may 
also be stated here that Rabindranath. translated into Bengali verse 
Shakespeare’s ‘Macbeth’ (in part) in 1880 A.D. which-appeared in the 
Bengali periodical ‘Bhdrati’ of thé time. l 
Rabindranath is essentially known as both a lyric and a romantic 
poet. His turn of mind towards spirituality, mysticism and symbolism 
as expressed through his poems is well known. The poet's ‘ Mänasi, 
‘ Sonartari,’ ‘Naivedya’ and ‘Kheyt' are examples in this respect. 
Some of his fine poems’ also refer to his family bereavements. His 
contributions in prose are also epoch-making both in thought and 
expression. His ‘ Santiniketan Lectures’ lucidly expressed dnd 
explained, in Bengali, views of the Upanishads and were published in 
a™number of volumes. As a writer of short stories he holds an eminent 
position and has few rivals. By way of illustrations we may 
mention ‘ Kabuliwald,’’ ‘ Postmaster,’ ‘ Guptadhan,’ _‘ Khokababur. 
Pratydbartan’ and many such others. As a writer of novels the 
poet’s name attained celebrity through his ‘ Gord,’ “ Chokher Bali,’ 
€ Naukd-Dubi,’ * Rajargi,’ ‘ Bauthakurénir Hat.’ (later. on published 
as @ drama) and some others. The poet attempted a Bengali 
translation of Kalidasa's Sanskrit work “ Kumdr Sambhaba ’ in verse. 
The poet made many innovations and thereby introduced many new 
rhymes and metres in Bengali. He was the first inventor of ‘ Gadya 
Kavya’ or -Proge-garbed poetry in Bengali with admirable success. 
His ‘ Punashcha’ is a case in point. In respect of Dramas: and 
Plays, besides introduction of symbolism and even elements .of 
mystery, he profusely introduced songs which he himself confessed 
was to his liking. Lyric poet as he was, he thus produced short 
musical plays, Dance-dramas and. Dramatic Dialogues, etc. with 
eminent success. Public appreciation and esteem for them are indeed 
very great. Among his very popular productions ‘ Chitrdngada °- 
(Lyrical drama), Syamā (Dance-drama), ‘ Dakghar’ (Symbolic 
drama), ‘ Rakta-Karabi’ (Symbolic drama), ‘Tapati’ (Tragic 
drama), ‘ Chanddlika ’ (Dance and Musical play—on untouchability), 
‘ Bagari’ (Dramatic Dialogue), ‘ Natir Pūjā’ (Musical Play); 
* Valmiki-Prativd ’ (Lyrical drama) and some others deserve special 
méntion. Rabindranath on many occasions changed names of his 
plays. Revisions and translations in form or, ‘matter or both: with 
changes of names are often found.in many. of his well known “writings 
and specially in respect of his dramas arid plays, as for instance 
‘ Séradotsab’ took the name of ‘:Rinsodh,’. ‘ Raji’ became . 
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‘ Aritpraian, ‘ Falguni’ is now. ‘ Bairégya Sédhan,’ ‘ Achaldyatan ’ 
is ‘ Guru,’ ‘ Rajé-o-Rani’ (having an English edition) was changed 
and revised and took the name of ‘ Tapati’ and ‘ Rakta-Karabt’ 
was first named ‘ Yakshapuri’ then ‘ Nandini.’ and finally the 
present name, so an and so forth. , 

As an essayist and critic his position in Bengali literature is 
almost unrivalled arid. it is not too much to say that he bears comparison 
with only Bankimchandra in this respect. His ‘Kdoyer Upekshitd,’ 
‘ Meghdit,’ ‘ Naba-barsa’ and numerous other writings with superb 
literary beauties may be cited as examples. In his advanced age the 
poet’s writings become overburdened with serious and deep thoughts. 
Among his thoughtful lectures delivered in India and abroad, 
‘ Creative Unity’ dolivered in Charles University (Czechoslovakia), 
* Hibbert Lectures ’ (Oxford University), ‘ Man’ (Andhra University), 

‘ Nationalism’ (Japan), ‘ Personality’ (U.S.A.), ‘Kamala 
Lectures’ (Calcutta University), ‘ Sikshar Bikiran’ (Calcutta 
University) and some others secured for him undying fame. The poet 
was cosmopolitan in spirit and universally admired as has already been 
said. Without being antagonistic: to this ideal he could also be 
genuinely national and international in his mind both at the same 
time. His patriotic activities during Swadeshi days are still remembered 
and his national songs are on the lips of everybody in this country. 
Mahatma Gandhi was full of admiration for Rabindranath and felt a 
kind of brotherly love for him. Rabindranath also felt the same for 
Mahatma Gandhi. Hinstein also felt deep admiration for the great 
. poet. As a constructive genius Rabindranath found the Visva- 
Bharati University and helped Sir Asutosh Mookerjee along with 
Dr. Dineschandra Sen to open M.A. Course in Bengali in the 
Calcutta University. He was also for sometime Special Professor of 
Bengali here. Asa writer on multifarious subjects from ‘Sabda-tatwa’ 
(Linguistics) and different serious branches of literature to light 
Juvenile literature, he attained amazing success. In his literary 
endeavours he received encouragement from Ramananda Chatterjee 
and Loken Palit in his early years and from Pramatha Chaudhuri 
(Birbal), Rev. C. F. Andrews and Miss Monroe (Chicago) in his later l 
days. In musie Dinendranath Tagore’s name in connection with 
tuning of Rabindranath’s songs and in art and painting along with the 
name of Picasso the name of Abanindranath Tagore deserve special 
mention, the last two namés serving as models {according to some) for 
Rabindranath. : 
It is naturally not possfble here to give even a brief outline of 
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‘the vast valuable literature produced by our great poet, a correct and 
‘detailed list of which is important enough in this respect. However, some 
suggestions and particulars are advanced here with the hope that: these 
may help those who are willing to study Rabindranath’s epoch-making 
literature rather seriously. Appreciation of this literature with the 
ideas: involved in it and with that, deep respect for the great poet and 
Savant should go together. This will help our countrymen to follow 
in his footsteps in tight direction (keeping his. messages in their 
innermost heart )'aad will also act as the fitting memorial of’ the 
great man carrying it down to our posterity. ae oe. 


AMERICAN MAP-MAKERS USE SCIENTIFIC 
TOOLS TO PRODUCE. ACCURATE MAPS 


- Men have drawn maps for many thousands of years, and the 
United States is a comparative newcomer to the mapping field. 
. However, scientific. progress in recent years has enabled ‘American 
map-makers to take great strides in producing accurate new maps in 
extreme detail of the 50 states. They are now using the same tech- 
nique to photograph parts of Antractica. 


The responsibility for the overall mapping of the United States 
lies in the U.S. Geologica Survey, in the Department of the Interior. 
Other U.S. Government agencies contribute to the painstaking work 
of collecting information in the field and then drawing detailed maps. 


During 1963, the Geological Survey expects to print and distribute 
the record number of six million toporgraphic and geologic maps. 
Five million were distributed in 1962. 


- This surprising rise in map production and distribution reflects 
an increasing coverage of the country by modern maps; the use of 
maps in highway construction, water development and industrial 
expansion, and also the greatly increased use for much activities as 
outdoor recreation, — : 


The largest number of map users, especially during the summer, 
are in New York, New England, and California, Maps of 43 national 
parks are also very popular. 

Since 1961, there has been a great demand for battlefield naps 
of the Civil War, which lasted from 1861 to 1865. 

In 1968, interest in space exploration has brought a steadily 
increasing call for geologic maps of the moon. 

Aircraft have proved the greatest boon to map-makers. 

Large, automatic cameras mounted-in airplanes take “hundreds of 
clear photographs of the terrain below. The planes.can rapidly cover 
mountains, deserts, swamps and glaciers that are all but epee $ 
to men on the surface. 

Helicopters have revolutionized the topographic mapping of remote 
- areas since they were first used in 1948 by the Geological Survey. 
Small, two-man helicopters were tested in the rugged Rocky Moun- 
tains of Colorado, then used successfully in Alaska.during the summer 
of 1948 for surveying and mapping. 
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Before helicopters were used for mapping, field costs in Alaska 
were estimated at $25 per square mile (2.6 square kilometers). By 
1954, the cost had dropped to less than $8.- The greatest saving has 
been in manpower ‘because a large number of survey parties operate 
from one base under competent supervision. 

Lightweight, portable towers for ‘control’ surveys can be moved . 
by helicopter or truck. One man can erect a 50-foot (15-meter) tower 
in 15 minutes. A surveyor then takes sightings with his instrument 
from the tep. ` 

Truck-mounted elevation meters can cover up to 100 miles (160 
kilometers) a day over passable-roads, and can operate up to 25 miles 
(40 kilomaters) an hour over good roads; The meters, etoctro-mecha- 
nical devices containing transistors, measure differences in elevation 
by means of a fifth wheel and an electromagnetic pendulum. 
Measurements are accuraie within two feet (0.6 meter). - ` ` 

Geological Survey experts are -improving a machine called an 
ortho-photoscope that produces . uniform-scale aerial photographs. 
Conventional aerial photos have a wealth of up-to-dade detail but their 
scale is not uniform and they are often hard to interpret. Continued 
research holds the promise of a combination map and “photograph that 
can be produced economically. 

` Such precision instruments are far removed from the crude tools 
used by America’s early map-makers. The oldest map wholly produc- 
ed and published in the American Colonies was a woodcut of New 
England made ‘in 1677. The first Targo city map. was of Bamon 

in 1722. 3 
Early map-makers i in America ai elsewhere E primarily 
on horse back or on foot. Distances were obtained by counting mule 
paces or, in more developed. areas, by counting the wheel turns of a 
horse-drawn buggy. 

The U. 8. Army Corps of Engineers began making military maps 
during the American Revolution. In peacetime, Army engineers need 
practical work for training purposes, so they make detailed surveys 
and maps of the Great Lakes, major American rivers and many land 
areas. 

- The Coast Survey was established in 1807 under the direction of 
Ferdinand Hassler of Switzerland. In 1878 its name was changed © 
to U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in the Department of Commerce. 
This office is responsible for. mapping the coastline and for placing 
‘benchmarks’, A benchmark is a precisely located reference Point 
fixed by latitude, ai and height above sea level. 





Peter Bermel, left, and Donald Barnett, tapographic engineers 
from the U. 8. Geological Survey, measure distances between moun- 
tains in Antarctica with ari electronic measuring instrument. Heli- 
copters such as the one at upper left transported crews which mapped 
more than 80,000 square milis (208,000 square kilometers) of the 
rugged Antarctic terrain. - 








This picture shows a plastic relief map of the Antarctic continent 
made by the U. S; Geological Survey from data obtained by engineers 
working on the perpetual ice—about 90 pér cebt of the ice on earth’s 
land surface. Resembling a photograph taken from a spacecraft, the 
scale model meassures 36 by 46 inches (90 by 115 centimeters). The 
vertical scale is exaggerated 25 times. ` 





` 
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In 1878 the various surveys of the American West were collected 
into the U. S. Geological Survey. By 1941 ae half of the nation 
was topographically surveyed. 


When Arizona was admitted to the union in 1912 as the last 
contiguous state, only one percent of the state had been mapped. , In 
contrast, when Alaska was admitted in 1959, the entire state had been 
photographed from the air and about 30 per cent had been mapped. 


The Bureau of Public Roads in the Department of Commerce 
and the Bureau of Reclamation in the Interior Department, which 
builds dams and irrigation systems, need very detailed maps showing 
special information, They either make field surveys or ask the 
Geological Survey to do the work. Other U. S. agencies which need 
special maps are the Forest Service and other parts of the Department 
of Agriculture ; the Federal ,Communications Commission, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, l 


Since World War II, the U. S. Air Force has compiled air 
navigation and planning charts. The Aeronautical Chart and Informa- 
tion Center in Washington, D.C. has maps of the United States, other 
nations, and new charts of the moon and Mars. Project Mercury 
astronauts used world maps from the Center during their orbital 
flights. 


In 1957 the Geological Survey began drawing maps of the United i 
States at a scale of one to 24,000. That is, one unit on the map 
represents 24,000 units on the ground. More than 65 per cent of the 
nation is now included in these maps, and eventually all will be 
covered. 


In present years, Americans have begun detailed mapping of the 
Antarctic continent and coasts. Other nations aciive in this project 
are Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, Norway, United 
- Kingdom and U.S.S.R. 


A national Atlas of the United States was begun by the aed 
Survey in 1962. It will include physical, economic and cultural maps 
of the entire nation, printed for the first time as an official government 
publication. i 


In 1962 and 1963, the Geological Survey cooperated with the U. S, 
Agency for International Development in training representatives 
from Brazil, Chile, Colombia, El Salvador, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Indonesia, Pakisthan, Philippines and Sudan. 
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- -Having progressed from foot to animals to motor vehicles to - air- 
craft, American map-makers are now looking forward to using satel- 
lites and other spacecraft to map the earth: and moon and. eventually 
the planets. 


RASHTRAGURU SURENDRANATH BANERJEA 
A FORGOTTEN PROPHET OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 
Sm, ANNAPURNA CHATTERJEE, M.A. 


Rashtraguru Surendra Nath Banerjea is described as the Father of 
the Indian unrest. Sir Henry Cotton wrote about him—‘‘from Multan 
to Chittagong, Surendra Nath Banerjea could, by the power of his tongue, 
raise a revolt and suppress a rebellion’. It is said, ‘‘he is to India what 
Demosthenes was to Greece and Cicero was to Italy”. 

“Nationalism has been the outstanding force shaping history in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Everywhere to a growing degree, it 
has decisively influenced the political, economic, and cultural life of all 
men. Nationalism, which played a decisive role in the Second World 
War, will play an even greater one in the post-war settlement, and .an 
understanding of its nature is fundamental for the solution of international 
problems. f 

Nationalism, as we understand it, is not older than the second half 
uf the eighteenth century. Its first great manifestation was the French 
Revolution, which gave the new movement an increased dynamic force. 
Nationalism had become manifest, however, at the end of the eighteenth 
century almost simultaneously in a number of widely separated European 
countries. Its time in the evolution of mankind had arrived, and although 
the French Revolution was one of the most powerful factors in its intensi- 
fication and spread, this did not mark the date of its birth. Like all 
historical movements, nationalism has its root deep in the past. The 
conditions which made its emergence possible had matured for centuries 
before they converged at its formation. These political, economic and 
intellectual developments took a long time for their growth and proceeded 
at a diiferent pace in the various countries. 

Nationalism, arising in the eighteenth century in Western Europe, © 
has spread into the farthest corners of the earth, wherever it has gone, 

-it has shaped human thought and society according to its image. The 
age of nationalism is worldwide in its manifestations: though nationalism 
is only one of the determining forces of the age, it is important and 
inclusive enough to warrant calling the era starting with Rousseau and 
Herder, with the American and French Revolutions, the age of nationalism. 
The world history of these one hundred fifty years will be considered from 
the point of view of the development and implications of nationalism. 

Nationalism, industrialism and democracy, though emerging as 
determining factors in the eighteenth century, have their roots in the 
past: rise of nationalism from 1789 to 1832, with its growth and spread, 
simultaneously with democracy and industrialism, in the fast expanding 
world from 1832 to 1919.” } . 

So, “Nationalism has been the outstanding force shaping history in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Everywhere, to a growing degree, 

1, ‘The idea of Nationalism’—Hanskoha. 
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it has decisively influenced the political, economic and cultural life of 
men.” From the time of Machiavelli, a passionate search into the past 
and fervent hope for the future, the first conscious emphasis on a cultural 
nationalism emerged. Nationalism is a product of historical, ‘social and 
mtellectual’ conditions, its rise in the different centuries ‘varies, therefore, 
according to the conditions prevailing then and there. In its individual 
and concrete expressions nationalism carries a different meaning with 
different peoples at’ different ages. e 

india was not a national unit in the modern . sense; that she only 
became through European influence in the nineteenth century. 

india has always been conscious of her oneness. .She did not aspire 
to unity in the modern nationalist sense; no such conception existed for- 
merly nor any model, and lacked the prerequisite of political union. Twice 
she united politically, once under the Maurya Dynasty, and once in the 
Gupta Empire in the fourth century after Christ. 

Liven her modern nationalism was not built upon a common vernacular 
like that of Germany or Italy. Fichte; arguing in favour of German 
nationalism; started from the vitality of the German language. When, 
however, European domination in the nineteenth century roused India 
to modern, political, national consciousness, it not only united those 
who were animated by the new nationalism in a single political organisa- 
tion, but likewise supplied the unifying language. 

Into this united Hindu India, Islam burst in the twelfth century of | 
the Christian era. Doubtless, it influenced Hinduism as Hellenism did, 
but Hinduism remained untouched in its essence. 

British rule marked a new epoch in Indian history, and educated 
Indians attained a new political consciousness. 3 

The ultimate aim of nationalism is to lift a nation economically, 
socially and politically. In a subject country, nationalism becomes syno- 
nymous with patriotism and its immediate object is the achievement of 
national sovereignty and independence, because the foreign rule is usually 
the biggest hurdle in the advancement of a subject country. , 

The ideal before the Indian nationalism was the progress of the 
people of India. But as India was under .the rule of the British and that 
rule was the biggest obstacle in the way of the advancement of her people, 
the primary aim of Indian nationalism became the achievement. of inde- 
pendence. Such an achievement is impossible without unity amongst the 
people. Hence, one of thé main objectives before Indian nationalism has 
been to foster a sense of unity and comradery amongst the various com- 
munities living in India. While concentrating on the achievement of unity 
and independence as its immediate objectives, Indian nationalism also tried 
to uplift the people in every possible sphere. 

The most predominant force that actuated the life of Rashtraguru 
Surendra Nath Banerjea was the “spirit of nationalism. We may adore 
him as a new prophet of Indian nationalism. Indian nationalism, in its 
new phase, began with Raja Ram Mohan Roy—who is called the prophet 
of Indian nationalism. Nationalism, according to Rashtraguru Surendra 
Nath Banerjea,.is a special unity which marks off those who share in it 
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from. the rest of mankind—a sense of kinship which binds men into one- 
ness. So, much befoie the birth of the Congress, he made a tour of the 
whole of India to tell his countrymen how Indians were systematically 
kept out of the higher jobs and how much necessary it was to evolve an ` 
all-India platform for the redress of such grievances., He- belongs to a 
time when India was in need of a great leader to assimilate the ideas 
then afoot and organise them into a systematic political philosophy. 

Prof. Coupland observes that ‘Indian Nationalism was born when the 
indian National Congress assembled for the first time in Bombay in 1885!”’ 

In the writings of Rashtraguru Surendra Nath Banerjea, the new 
prophet of Indian nationalism, as well as in his life, he remarked that 
several forces were at work for the growth of Indian nationalism. The 
forces were at work for a long time, but he discovered them and made a 
garland of them to his political theory. We may summarise them jn our 
sie way. ) 

“(i) Religious awakening—The suites and social reform move- 
ae ‘a Rial started with Raja Ram Mohan Roy and found its latest and 
most notable leader in Mahatma Gandhi, and the national movement are 
parts or stages of the great.Indian Renaissance. One of the most important 
‘characteristics of Indian nationalism is its basis and inspiration in 
religious awakening. It was the spiritual dnd cultural renaissance of 
Hinduism as represented in the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Theo- 
_ sophical Society and the Ramkrishna Mission, etc., that made the national 
awakening possible.’’?- l 

The hundred years immediately preceding the establishment of the 
Brahmo Samaj in 1828 by Raja Ram Mohan Roy has been rightly des- 
cribed sas the Dark- Age of India. The people of India had forgotten the 
sublime truths of the Upanishad and the Vedanta; their spiritual yearning 
had been replaced by a soulless observance of dogmas of an enervating 
adherence to empty rituals. Evil practices like compulsory sati, enforced 
widowhood, untouchability, girl infanticide and an extremely rigid caste 
system recognising thousands of castes and sub-castes were eating into 
the vitals of the social body. The process of internal disruption set going 
by the loss of political power was accelerated by the effects of western 
education which had made educated Indians conversant with materialistic 
and atheistic findings of nineteenth century European Scientists. The 
citadal of Hinduism was badly shaken, and it seemed to be on the verge 
of extinction. Under such conditions there could be no political awaken- 
ing; the stupefying influence of contact with a virile and apparently 
superior civilization had first to be counteracted and the faith of the people 
in themselves and their glorious heritage revived, before any national 
awakening could be possible. This is exactly what the various religious 
and social reform movements named above achieved. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of the Brahmo Samaj, quite l 
rightly has been described as the Prophet of Indian nationalism, as the 
herald of a new era. In the words of Dr. Maenicol, he kindled the fire 
. that has burnt in India since then, 

2. J. P. Suda—Indian Constitutional Development, 
7- 2105P—1V ; 
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Swami Dayananda was the first Indian to declare ‘India for Iidians’’. 
Even foreigners like Col. Olcott and Mrs. Annie Besant greatly contributed 
to the cause of Indian nationalism. The influence of Sri Raniakrishna 
Paramahansa and his great and famous disciple Swami Vivekananda is 
very remarkable for the growth of nationalism in India. European scholars 
like Colebrook, Wilson, Max Muller, Monier Williams, Roth and Sasoon, 
and indian scholars like Raja Rajendra Lal-Mitra and many others helped 
no less to the emergence of Indian nationalism. 

(ii) Western education—Whereas the various religious and social re- 
form movements prepared the soil for national awakening by reviving the 
faith of the people in their own culture and civilization and making them 
feel proud of their heritage and thereby instilling a sense of self-confidence 
in them, the spread of English education brought them into touch with 
the worlds of great European thinkers and-writers like Milton, Burke, Mill, 
Macaulay, Herbert Spencer, Rousseau and Voltaire. Indians “who read 
the political classics of English writers from Milton to Mill imbibed the 
life-giving ideas of liberty, nationality and self-government. They took it 
for granted that nations should be free and that. freedom meant the estab- 
lishment of self-government. They learnt the great lessons of British 
history. Sir Richard Temple wrote: ‘‘The educated natives are moved 
by the aspirations of self-government, for the political power, and even 
for representative institutions, the concession of which does not at present 
fall within the range of practical polities.” 

"The effect of the propagation of ideas of nationalism, democracy, 
self-government, rights of citizens, etc., was the creation of an expanding 
section of middle-class intelligentsia whose chief ‘public interest lay in 
politics and in the possibility of the growth of representative form of govern- 
ment in the country. It was the class which provided leadership to the 
National Congress. They believed that India was a nation and was there- 
fore entitled to national freedom; and that the best way to achieve it 
was the introduction of parliamentary in&titutions òn the British model. 

The growth of English education contributed to the growth of nation- 
alism not only by making the people familiar with the ideas of liberty, 
democracy, self-government, ete., but also indirectly by creating discontent- 
ment among the educated classes. As the number of educated Indians 
increased, it became more and more impossible for the government to 
find employment for them in public departments. This naturally led to 
the discontentment among the former and they began to evince increasing 
jealousy of any monopoly of advantage being maintained in favour’ of 
\Europeans. Men like Surendra Nath Banerjea who had been dismissed 
from Civil Service and men like Manmohan Ghosh and Lalmohan Ghosh 
who failed to get admitted to this much-coveted service played a notable 
part in strengthening the national movement. 

‘English education helped the growth of nationalism in India by pro- 
viding a common language throughout the country. English education 
proved to be a great blessing; it created political consciousness among 
the middle-class intelligentsia and setved to unite the varying forces 
operating among the Indian population. 
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(iit) The unification of India under a strong and highly centralised 
government and tha development of quick and safe means of travel from 
one part of the country to another were of great value as aids to the 
growth of the spirit of nationalism. 


(iv) The economic policy pursued by the Government of India, under 
both the Company and the Crown, led to the destruction of Indian indus- 
tries and the impoverishment of the people. The deteriorating economic 
condition of the people and the policy of excluding Indians from high 
posts in the administration created a good deal of anti-British feeling in 
the minds of the educated classes and thus they were great spurs to the 
growth of nationalism. 


(v) The failure of the Government to give effect to the policy of 
_ appointing Indians to high posts also gave a great stimulus to the national 
movement. Some of the most highly gifted young men of Bengal tried 
to enter the hitherto closed arena of the Civil Service which was thrown 
open to competition as a result of agitation carried on since the days of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, but could not succeed. The storm of indignation 
was raised by the disqualification of Surendra Nath Banerjea and 
Aurobindo Ghosh for Civil Service on technical grounds. 


(vi) The Indian-owned and managed press, both English and Verna- 
cular, rendered great help in creating and fostering national consciousness 
in our country. These Indian-owned and edited papers generally sup- 
ported the nationalist cause and were critical of the doings and policies ` 
of the Government; whereas the British-owned and edited papers were 
anti-national and pro-Government. 


But the press'in India in the seventies of the last century was not 
as vocal or powerful as it is to-day, but even then it was a great instru- 
ment of propagandism. ‘Rashtraguru Surendra Nath Banerjea felt that 
an organ of their own- was needed to help them in their political work. 
He had before him the example of The Hindoo Patriot, which, under the 
editorship of Kristo Das Pal, had become the first Indian newspaper in 
Bengal, and perhaps in Indja, exercising great influence over the people 
and the Government. He became the proprietor and editor of The Bengalee 
on January 1, 1879. “I took up Fhe Bengalee as the editor and proprietor 
in 1879. In 1900, I became a devoted manager.” Throughout his 
journalistic career, Surendra Nath Banerjea utilised the Press as a means 
of propagandism and thereby fostered the spirit of nationalism in India— 
among the Indians. His pungent writings in The Bengalee compelled the 
British Government to cancel the Partition of Bengal in 1911. 

(vii) The feeling of racial bitterness and hostility against the Britishers 
spread the feeling of nationalism in India. This was a legacy left by 
the Mutiny, and was kept alive by the high-handed and contemptuous 
way in which the Britishers sometimes dealt wit the people. 


(viii) In the seventies of the last century, several forces were at work 
which led directly to the establishment of the National Congress in 1885. 
They are the political factors. 


8. A Nation in Making—Surendra Nath Banerjea, 
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After a year’s hard work in England, Surendra Nath Banerjea passed 
the open competitive examination for the Indian Civil Seivice in 1869, 
but was disqualified on account of a technical discrepancy, along with 
another successful candidate. This act roused bitter and intense indig- 
nation in India, more particularly in Bengal; and many notable and lead- 
ing personalities and the press condemned it. The matter was referred 
to the Queen’s Bench Division for adjudication, and it was divided in 
favour of the disqualified candidates, who were reinstated in the Civil 
Service. Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea came to Indig atid was posted 
as an Assistant Magistrate in November, 1871. But after about two 
years’ service, he was dismissed on certain flimsy charges. He writes 
about this incident: in his autobiography as under: “My case excited 
very strong feeling in the Indian Community, and the general belief among 
my countrymen was that, if I were not an Indian, I would not have 
been put to all-these troubles, and that the head and front of my office 
was that I had entered the sacred preserves of the Indian Civil Service,- 
which so far had been jealously. guarded against invasion by the childern 
of the soil. Many years afterwards Lieutenant Governor told me that 
it was a wicked proceeding.’’* It should be remembered that ‚in spite 
of Queen Victoria’s Royal Proclamation, Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea was 
the second Indian to be appointed to the Civil Service. Such treatment 
meted out to’ the sons of the ‘soil could not but produce reséntmerit and 
bitterness. Mr. Banerjea in his A Nation in Making says: “I felt that’ 


1 had suffered because I was an Indian. ....I felt with all the passionate: 
warmth ‘of youth that we were helots, hewers ‘of wood and drawers of 
water in the land of our birth....- “unless we were capable as a com- 


munity of redressing our wrongs and protecting our rights, personal and 
collective. In the midst of impending ruin and dark,- frowning mis-- ` 
fortune, I formed the determination of addressing myself to the task of | 
helping our helpless people in this direction.’ The first thing he did- 
on his return from England where he had gone a second time to quality 
for the’ Bar was to start the Indian Association which was designed to be 
a political association to represent the educated middle-class. -This Asso- 
ciation came into existence in 1876, arid soon became the ‘centré of lead- 
ing representatives of the educated community and focussed their public 
spirit. The age-limit in Indian Civil Service Examination was greatly 
discussed by the Association. It resolved upon organizing a national 
movement. A great public meeting was held at Calcutta on March -24,: 
1877. Surendré Nath Banerjea’ was deputed to visit different provinces 
and hold meetings in important towns. He visited Lahore, Amritsar, 
" Meerut, Allahabad, Kanpur, Lucknow, Aligarh and Benares, addressed 
crowded, meetings, and wherever possible, established political organizations 
to act in concert with the Indian Association. A network of organizations 
was thus established; and foundations for united and concerted action 
laid. This agitation against the lowering of the age limit in the Indian 
Civil Service Examination marked the beginning of a national awakening, 
å. Ibid. l 
5. Ibid.—Pp.—32-33. . 
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unity of action and solidarity of purpose. It showed, in the words of 
Surendra Nath Banerjea himself, that “‘whatever might be our differences. 
in respect of race and’ language, or social and religious institutions, the 
people of India could combine and unite for the attainment of their com- 
. mon political end’’.® 


_ Lord Lytton’s reign was full of such misdeeds as the Imperial Durbar 
at Delhi of -1877 at a time whén parts of the country were in the grip 
of a severe famine, the passing of Obnoxious Vernacular Press Act in 1878, 
the Arms Act, the wanton invasion of Kabul followed by second Aighan 
War, the costly experiment of establishing a scientific frontier and the 
abolition of the cotton import duty—which sounded the death-knell of the 
British regime and the Indian National Congress was established in 1885 
‘to voice forth the aims and aspirations of the people of India—the Indian 
nationalism was given a definite shape by such leaders as Rashtraguru 
Surendra Nath. Banerjea, A. O. Hume, father of the Congress, W. C. 
Bonnerjea, ete. Rashtraguru Surendra Nath, the new prophet of Indian 
nationalism, became the President of the Congress twice, in 1895 and in 
1902, preached the gospel of nationalism in a new way—quite different 
from the older school of thought. All throughout his life, we find in the 
nationalism of Rashtraguru a great stress on the idea of unity. 


(iz) Political movements in several European countries produced on 
the mind of young India as well as on the mind of Rashtraguru a great 
effect and stirred in the mind of Surendra Nath the spirit of nationalism. 
Germany, ltaly, Roumania, Serbia and Montenegro attained unification 
between 1861 and 1884. During this period England saw the passing of 
the Second and Third Reforms Acts which made the British constitution 
much more democratic, and France witnessed the establishment of the 
Third Republic. In Italy and Spain also constitutional monarchy was 
set up during this period. As a result of the American Civil War, slaves 
were liberated in the U.S.A. Even Russia had some liberal policy during 
the reign of Alexander II. All these events were watched with deep 
interest by the educated classes in our country, who began to hope that 
they also could secure for their country some of the benefits which other 
countries had obtained. 


The Lbert Bill Agitation was an immediate occasion for the great 
event of 1885. It was an eye-opener to Indians in several ways. Ib 
clearly showed. that justice was not to be expected where vested interests 
are privileges of the governing race were involved. In the second place, 
it demonstrated the value of organised agitation. The idea caught the 
imagination of the thinking persons in Bombay, Bengal and Madras where 
new associations came into being to create public opinion upon political, 
social and economic matters. ‘These associations were fore-runners of 
indian National Congress. i 


6. Ibid—P—-51. 
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The Indian Association of Bengal called a ‘National Conference’ in 
Calcutta in 1883—attended by the leading men from all over the province. 
lt was in this Conference that Surendra Nath Banerjea exhorted the people 
to organise and unite for the cause of the country. Its three days, session 
and the enthusiasm and eagerness which characterised its activities were 
later on to become features of the Congress. 

Rashtraguru Surendra Nath Banerjea—the forgotten prophet of Indian 
nationalism—believed that ‘‘national life flows in one continuous stream. 
Thus co-operation and not non-co-operation, association and not isolation, 
must be a living and growing factor in the evolution of our people.’”” 


“ "1, Ibid. 


THE BRITISH CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
AND THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 1929-1934* 


A CASE STUDY OF A DECISION AND THE ACTUAL, 
OPERATION OF POWERS 


S. C. Guoso, M.A.(Cat.), Master or Socran Scrences 
(THe Hacus), Pa.D. (Mancnester) 


_ Intropuction 


In the inter-war period, particularly in the thirties, the British 
Conservative Party was divided ow a number of issues, protection, 
disarmament, Baldwin’s leadership and India. The issue which made 
Churchill resign from the Conservative Shadow Cabinet and lead a revolt 
cf a dissident section was the Indian problem. This dissension among 
the Conservatives affords an interesting example of ‘the political process’. 
It gives an insight into the decision-making process, particularly the 
operation of power in the Party. It helps us also to understand the 
convergence of a wide variety of opinion-currents and the fundamental 
shift in the balance of forces within the Party: the fact that under 
Baldwin’s leadership the Conservative Party broadened its basis and took 
over, in fact, the position of the Liberal Party. 

What was involved was undoubtedly the greatest problem that the 
Empire faced in the 20th century—the problem of the extension of the 


Commonwealth principle for the first time to a people of different race, 


colour, religions and way of life. By contrast with the Indian problem, 
the problem raised by the White colonies was relatively easy. Most 
Canddians were the off-spring of western Europe and had more or less the 
same way of life. Secondly, the problem of self-government in Canada, 
as Durham noted in his famous report of 1839, needed no invention of a 
new constitutional theory but needed to follow consistently the principles 
of the British constitution. Impressed by the Irish crisis, the Conserva- 
tive leader, Baldwin, felt that the only way to save India for the Empire 
was to make it clear that India would eventually attain Dominion Status, 
and to make a grant of limited responsible government at the centre.? 


* The main sources of the present paper are the Hansard (1927-1935), Minutes 
of Proceedings of the Central Council and Annual Conferences of the Conservative Party 
(1929.1935), The Times (1927-1935), the Daily Telegraph (1927-1935), the Daily Mail 
(1927-1835), the Daily Espress (1927-1935), Gleanings and memoranda (1927-1934), | 
Politics in Review (1934-1935), the Indian Empire Review (1931-1939), and the U.B.I. 
Weekly Bulletin (June, 1934-3, August, 1935). The references given in the footnote 
are selective. $ _ 

1. See The Durham Report: An Abridged Version with an introduction by R. 
Coupland (1945). ‘ ’ . 

2, Baldwin, 231 H. O. (7 November, 1929), ool, 1306-1309, 
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Baldwin received effective assistance from the Conservative Governor- 
General, Irwin è? and Geofrrey Dawson, the editor of The Times.t But 
a militant section. of Conservatives. led by Winston Churchill, Page-Croft 
and Lloyd, aided by the Press ‘Lords, ` Rothermere and Beaverbrook, 
denounced this as a policy ‘“‘of adbiction and scuttle” They apprehended. 
that the extension of parliamentary government to the Centre as a step 
towards eventual Dominion Status for India would be disastrous both for ` 
India and the Empire. Unexcitable and empirical by nature the bulk of 
the Conservative refused to face the ultimate issue of Dominion Status. 
They, however, were prepared to consider responsibility at the Centre, but 
made it conditional on the fulfilment of what they regarded as ‘the 
fundemental British interests’. The difference between the bulk of the 
Conservative M.P.’s and the majority of the rank ‘and file of the National 
Union was one of degree. While the M.P.’s accepted the White Paper 
proposals of March, 1938, the constituency-representatives who dominated 
the central Council and the Annual Conference, were not satisfied by the 
safeguards provided therein and were in favour of stiffening them further. 
The policy that ultimately emerged out of tho interaction of the three - 
main sections was more close to the point of view held by the effective 
-majority of the Conservative M.P.’s and the rank and file of the National 
Union. The intraparty struggle was not only fought in the Parliament 
and Press. but also in the Central Council and the Annual - Conference. 
The Manchester Chamber of Commerce representing the Lancashire 
cotton interests occupied a key position and an interesting battle took 
place over the ‘policy of the Chamber. 


I. Actors, their grandes, and Roles 
II. The leadership, the rank and file and the Union of Britain and India 


The Conservative leader, Baldwin, was much further advanced in his 
Indian views than any of his colleagues. He adopted a large-hearted 
liberal attitude and not an empirical attitude, which most of his 
colleagues adopted. Indeed, one hears in his speeches the echoes of 
Macaulay ® and his most faithful disciple, Edwin Montagu*. The 
dissidents denounced him as ‘a’ sentimental liberal’, even ‘a socialist’. 
` The socialists cheered him enthusiastically, while the bulk of the Conserva- 
tives heard him in uneasiness. Baldwin tried hard to put the Indian 


3. Lord Halifax (Lord Irwin) Fulness of Days, (1957), 108-152. 

4. Wrench, Sir John Evelyn, Geofrrey Dawson and our Pimes (1955), 242-266 ; 
The History of the Times, Part IT, 1921-1948, 862 ; See also The Times, 31 October, 1929. 
Dawson was, however, at first hesitant to extend the parliamentary system of Govern- 
ment to the Centre in India, and was in favour of giving some sort of an effective control . 
of the Central Legislatures over the Ex-cutive. But when the _ Proposal for a limited 
responsible government emerged, he readily accepted it.YiSeo* The Times, 3, 8, 20 
January, 1931. 

5. See Macaulay’s speech on the Charter Bill of 1833, Hansard 29°(10 July, 1833), 
col. 547-549; col. 503-536; see also Trevelyan, G.O., The Life and Letters K Lord 


Macaulay, (1958), 212. 
6. See East India: Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms a. _ 9109 a 8), 


110-125, 139. 
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situation in its proper prospective and particularly to “dispel racial and 
cultural prejudices. The theme that he developed was one which had been -~ 
developed by Sir Henry Maine in his Ancient Law in 1861. With his 
assumption of a common racial origin and a common institutional ancestry 
for the Aryan peoples of Europe and India, Maine did much to promote a > 
less impassioned and prejudicial attitude towards the Indian society. 
Baldwin recalled that the Aryan forefathers of both races had once sat 
together in Central Asia. But their intervening migrations had developed 
different characters in the two branches of the family. The one was poli- 
tically minded and hustling, the other unpolitically minded and contem- 
plative. India, therefore, had ‘‘ a long journey towards those democratic 
institutions the success of which, even in the politically minded branch, is 
still uncertain.” All that he hoped was the “ peace, justice, rule of law, 
given by Great Britain to India might accompany both partners on the 
journey.’’ He made it clear that when India became ‘a partner in the 
Empire, her position must be one of equality.” It may be noted that the 
difference between Baldwin and Ramsay MacDonald on the Indian question 
was one of degree. Unlike the little Englanders and Marxists, MacDonald 
did not feel any sense of shame in the existence of the Empire. MacDonald 
believed in the need for British guidance to help colonies towards self- 
government.® 

Baldwin and Churchill -expressed two extreme points of view, “ Left 
and Right.” Between these, in the words of Winterton, two ‘ opposite 
peaks ’ stood the bulk of the conservatives. There were, however, shades 
of difference in the attitude of those who took a centrist position. These 
difference could be expressed in terms of their position either to the left 
or the right, of the Centre. To the left of the Centre stood those who, 
like Samuel Hoare?’ and Oliver Stanley’, were convinced that India should 
eventually attain Dominion Status but did not consider it wise to make 
too precise a commitment for the moment, but were prepared to grant to 
Indians a measure of responsibility at the centre, subject to safeguards. 
The centre proper was occupied by those who refused to face the ultimate 
issue of Dominion Status but were prepared to consider responsibility at 
the Centre. The Daily Telegraph and the bulk of the conservative M.P.’s 
expressed this point of view. Lord Winterton may be taken to be the 


7. Baldwin, 231 H. C. (7 November, 1929), col. 1306-1309 ; 247 H. O. (26 January, 


1931), col. 744-746. 
‘the terms, Left, Right and Centre are used only in the context of the problem 


in question. 

3 8. See Ramsay MacDonald, Labour Empire (1907), The awakening of India (1910), 
211-218, 297: Tilman, H. H. Ramsay MacDonald (1928). See also the author’s Ph.D. 
Thesis, Chapter, Basic Attitudes towards the Indian. Problem. 

9. It appears that Samuel Hoare personally had no objection to meke it precisely 
clear that the goal of British policy in India was ‘Dominion Status’. (see Templewcod, 
Nine troubled years, 58, 63). But as one lacking Baldwin’s position and authority ond 
as one responsible for the management of party opinion on the Indian policy, he had 
to weigh his stand and words in public. See Sir Samuel Hoare, 247 H. C. (26 January, 
1931), col. 650-659. 

- 10. Oliver Stanley, 247 H. C. (26 January, 1931), ecl. 736-743. 

+The proceedings of the India Committee of the Con ervative Parliamentary 
Party are not available at the Conservetive Central Office as those along with some 
other papers wore destroyed dvring the Second World War. The only source of in- - 
formation is The Times, The Daily Telegraph, The Daily Mail and the Daily Express. 
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spokesman of this attitude.t! The conservative M.P.’s used the Indian 
Committee—a functional of the conservative M.P.’s interested in the 
' Indian question—to seek clarifications from Baldwin and to impress on 
him their point of view, or to express their concern or opinion. The India 
Committee had no fixed membership and the dissidents did not fail to 
attend on important occasions, but did not succeed in winning over the 
bulk of the members. In short, the India Committee served as a sounding 
„board of conservative opinion. It should be noted that once the definite 
proposals of constitutional reforms in the shape of the White Paper policy 
emerged in March, 1988, both the leftists and the centrists closed their 
ranks and stood more or less together to face the onslaught of the 
dissidents. 

It was at this time that a section of men, sharing more or less the 
centrist point of view, most of them retired officials with recent experience 
in India, set up the Union of Britain and India to counter the propaganda 
of the dissidents, particularly the Indian Empire Society and the educative 
conservative opinion in favour of the White Paper proposals.12 The most 
prominent of them were John Thompson, Edward Villiers, Alfred Watson, 
Laurie Hammond, Brabourne, Hugh M’pherson and Goschen. The fact 
that the U.B.I. consisted of men with more recent experience compared 
with those officials organised in the Indian Empire Society gave them 
weight and respectability. And it was largely due to their splendid acti- 
vities that the case of the White Paper policy was placed before the people, 
particularly during the time when the Joint Select Committee was in 
session. 

The rank and file of the National Union took a position right of the 
centre. They came effectively into the picture when the battle was 
extended to the Central Council and the Annual Conference from the middle 
of 1983. The rank and file were apprehensive of the reality of safeguards 
suggested in the White Paper policy and succeeded in stiffening the 
safeguards. But-at no time. did they try to thwart the- scheme of 
responsibility at the centre. 

Two things should be noted. Neither the Central Council nor thé 
Annual Conference reflect a cross section of conservative voting support 
in the country. The views of the constituency-representatives who 
dominate the council and the conference tend to be more extremist than 
the views of the leaders of the Party or perhaps the many million sup- 
porters in the country who do not belong to the Party. But the 
constituencies are not the stronghold of the dichards. 

Secondly, created originally as vote-getting agencies, if was never 
intended that the mass party, i.e., the National Union, should become 
the master of the Party in Parliament. There have been attempts to 
make the National Union more effective. But none of these changes has 
in the slightest degree altered in principle the relationship which existed 


11. Earl Winterton, 249 H. O. (12 March, 1931), Col. 1528-1587; See also Orders 
of the Day, (1953), 110-112. . £ 

12. For an account of the U. B. I., its origin and activities see the U. B. I, Bulletin, 
June, 1934 to 3 August, 1935; The Times, 20 May, 23 June, 18 July, 1933; Gleanings 
and Memoranda, February and July, 1933; see Page-Croft, My Life of Strife, 282, 
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between three main sections of the Conservative Party Organisation. The 
Party in Parliament has preserved autonomy; the Central Office has con- 
tinued to function in effect as the personal machine of the Leader and has 
fulfilled most of the executive responsibilities of the National Union ; and 
the latter organisation has, with varying degrees of docility, ‘fulfilled its 
function as an electoral machine and channel of communication between 
their leaders and their followers in the country. : 

It is not to be supposed that all the more prominent Conservatives 
had clear views on India from the beginning. Many of them took little 
interest in: Indian affairs. Neville Chamberlain felt that Baldwin by his 
boldness and sweepingness ‘fumbled’ the Indian question from the 
party point of view,'* and did not publicly support the White Paper 
policy until the Annual Conference in Birmingham in 1983. Austen 
Chamberlain, Peel, Zetland, Hardinge and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
were the- uncommitted members in the Joint Select Committee, and they 
changed their mind in favour of the Indian reforms on the strength of 
the evidence that the Committee had heard.'® 


IH. The dissidents: the Indiam Empire Society and the 
India Defence League 


The dissidents at the height of their influence consisted of about 
84 members of Parliament,}* a number of die-hards in the Lords and a 
number of retired officials. The leaders of the officials were Michael 
O'Dwyer, Sydanham,!” Alfred Knox, Lloyd, Reginald Craddock and 
Charles Oman. The die-hard group was represented by Salisbury, 
Middleton, Burnham, Edward Carson, Summer and Fits Alan. Promi- 
nent among ‘the M.P.’s were Winston Churchill, Page-Croft, Welner, 
William H. Davison, Victor Raikes, Hartington; Dutchess of Atholl, 
Robert Horne, Patrick Donner, Boyd Carpeter, Lennox-Boyd, Brendan 
Bracken and ‘P. -G. Agnew. 

The division of the dissidents into Members of Parliament retired 
` officials and die-hards is‘ convenient, but is not meant to be rigid. There 
was some over-lapping between them. For example, Sydenham was a 
retired official and a die-hard too; Page-Croft was a die-hard and an M.P.; 
Reginald Craddock was a retired official and an M.P. The basis of the 
classification is that the retired officials and die-hards were well-known 
for their rigid attitudes to the Indian problem, while most of the’ Members 
of Parliament had hitherto taken very little interest in the Indian affairs. 

` The dissidents included a cross-section of conservative opinion. 
The Protectionists, for instance, were split on the Indian affairs. Some 
Protectionists like Page-Croft and Lloyd, were hostile to Indian aspira- 


tions. Others, like L. S. Honery, who had been a close associate ‘of 
18. Mackenzie, R. T., British Political Parties, (1955), 180, 
14. Inn MacLeod, Neville Chamberlain, 139. 
15. U. B.I. Weekly Bulletin, 30 November, 1934; The Times, 5 December, 1934; 
“see Lord Derby’s speech, The Times, 5 December, 1945. 

16.. See the division list on the Third Reading of the Government of India Bill, 
302 H. C. (6 June, 1935), col. 2015-2016. l 

17. Sydonham died in 1933. Professor Oman was not an official but a sòn fo 
an official and was born in India. : 
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Page-Croft in the Empire Industries Association—a pressure group set up 
to propagate the cause of protection and imperial preference—supported 
Baldwin’s Indian policy. Personal and family relationships helped to 
hold the dissidents together. An extreme example is that of the Duke of 
Marlborough, who intervened at one stage because of his relation with 
Churchill and not go much because of his intefest in the Indian question. 
Although Churchill was undoubtedly the most attractive and towering 
personality, Page-Croft was the centre of the more active. members of 
the group. If Page-Croft was taken to be the centre of the caucas, the 
~ fact that most of the prominent members of the aggregate were socially 
and personally connected with each other could probably be easily 
established. What, however, seems to have brought ‘most of them 
together was their dislike of Baldwin’s Indian policy and perhaps their 
aversion to his leadership. The fact that many of the dissidents, parti- 
cularly Churchill and the Press Lords, were impelled by their- antipathy 
towards Baldwin made it difficult for some of the dissidents to associate 
with all phases of the activities of the India Defence League. This is 
particularly true of some of the - conservative. M.P’s representing 
Manchester constituencies. These M.P.’s could hardly be impervious to 
the concern of the Manchester Chambér of Commerce and the cotton 
merchants. At least 7 out of the- 10 M.P.s A. B. G. Fuller, J. Lees 
Jones, A. E. G. 8. Bailey, G. B. Hurst, Fleming, Alan Charlton and Joseph 
Nall shared in their apprehensions. The position of Joseph Nall was- 
somewhat peculiar, for he was a director of the chamber too, and true to 
its policy of keeping out of intra-party politics, he did not respond to the 
entreaties of Page-Croft and others till the end of December, 1984. He 
however, joined the India Defence League in its final fight’ over the report. 
of the Joint Select Committee. But the other 6 M.P.’s. were more or 
less free. They, however, withdrew their support from the intensive . 
-campaign launched by the India Defence League in Lancashire in June, 
1984 because it was then very apparent that Churchill was prompted by 
political rather than any other consideration. 

The more active members of the dissidents set up two pressure 
groups—the Indian Empire Society and the India Defence League—to 
carry on effectively their anti-Indian propaganda. In fact, the story of 
- the Indian Empire Society and the India Defence League was the story 
of the dissidents and their relentless opposition to Baldwin’s Indian policy. 
The two bodies were for all practical purposes to one and the same. 
Summer was President of botli organisations. “The ‘Society was repre- 
sented on the Board of Vice-Presidents, in the Executive Committee and 
the Council of the League. The Indian Review, the organ of the Society, 
reported the views of and news about, the League. The Society consisted 
of officials—-and its leading members were well-known for their anti- 
Indian prejudices. Th other words, the public image of the society could 


18. Sec the statements of H. Y. Robinson, Secretary, Manchester India Defence 
League, Manchester Guardian, and Alan, E. L. Chorlton and letters of Gerald Hurst 
and E. Shackleton Bailey, Manchester Guardian, 22 June, 1934; see also The Times, 
28 June, 1934. 
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not be other than that of administrations with rigid views on India. The 
dissident M.P.s were reluctant to give the impression that they were also 
a body of people whose Indian attitudes had already been formed, and 
founded the India Defence League.’ l 

The dissidents were all united in resisting any grant of responsibility 
at the Centre and the transference of responsibility for law and order to 
the control of Ministers in the Provinces. However, there were slight differ- 
ences in their basic attitude to the Indian ‘question. Lloyd was more 
interested in the preservation and maintenance of an efficient British 
administration in India.2° Salisbury felt that the sense of service and 
trust were more important than constitutional talks.” Page-Croft laid 
more stress on the imperial tradition of the Party.2? Churchill was more 
concerned with the power and glory that the Indian Empire gave to the 
British people. Churchill grudgingly recognised that Dominion Status 
was the ultimate goal of British policy, but he added that in any force- 
able future it could not be put into effect except in a ceremonial sense. 
He denied any parallel between South Africa and Ireland on the one 
hand, and India on the other.~ The responsibility for the well-being of the 
Indian masses rested with the British Parliament, and that responsibility 
‘for all practical purposes inalienable.’ Churchill explained that the 
Transvall Constitution Act, and the Irish Free State Act of 1922 which 
he had piloted in the House of Commons, taught him that once the 
principle was conceded, safeguards and reservations often proved of “ no 
lasting value.’ *3 4 

What seems to have helped the dissidents to make a lot of noise was 
a combination of the militancy of the group, genuine and widespread 
concern over the Indian problem and dissatisfaction with Baldwin’s 
leadership among the rank and file of the Parliamentary Party and the 


National Union.- 


THE BATTLE AND THE THEATRES OF OPERATION 
IV. The Dominion Status Declaration, November, 1929 


The Simon Commission was appointed in the summer of 1927 to 
inquire into the workings of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform, 1919, and 
to make constitutional recommendations. The Indians: bitterly resented 
the setting up of the Commission because of their exclusion from its 
membership. The Conservative Governor-General, Irwin, felt the need 


19. For an account of the Indie Defence League see Morning Post, 11 March, 
1933; The Times, 15 March, 1933; the Indian Empire Review, (April, 1933-December, 
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1931-December, 1939), The Times, 5 July, 1930; Gleanings and Memoranda, Aug., 
1930 and Feb., 1933; The Times, 14 Jan., 1933; see also the U. B. I. Weekly Bulletin 
(June, 1934—3 August, 1935). 

20. Minutes of the Annual Conference, 6 and 7 October, 1932; see also Colin 
Forbes Adam, Life of Lord Lloyd (1948), 124, 

21. Salisbury, 87 H. L. (5 April, 1983), col. 344-345. 

22. Minutes of the Annual Conference, 4 and 5 October, 1935. 

23. Churchill, W. S., 247 H: O. (26 January, 1931), col. 699-702 ; and 249 H, 0. 
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to recreate some measure of Indian goodwill towards, any new proposals 
that might emerge, and to restore their confidence in the British purpose. 
He accordingly suggested to the Labour Government the two ideas of a 
Round Table Conference consisting of British and Indian representatives, 
and a formal declaration of Dominion Status as the goal of British pclicy 
in India. When he came home on leave in the summer of 1929, he put 
both these proposals to Wedgewood Benn, the Secretary of State for 
India.2* Simon and the Liberal leaders, Reading and Lloyd George, 
welcomed the idea of a Round Table Conference but were opposed to the 
declaration.25 Baldwin, who was then in France on holiday, gave his 
assent to the Declaration on the understanding. that Simon had agreed.?¢ 
Baldwin did not consult any of his colleagues at the time. Had he done 
“go, he would have found Birkenhead, Austan Chamberlain, Winterton and 
Peal doubtful of the wisdom of making such a statement.?’ 

MacDonald ignored the opposition of Simon and the Liberal leaders, 
Reading and Lloyd George, and the statement was issued on 31st October, 
1931.28 The immediate public reaction of the Conservatives was one of 
condemnation.2® The ex-coalition leaders, Lloyd George, Reading, 
Birkenhead and Churchill with the assistance of Rothermore found in it 
an opportunity ‘ to bring off a treble event—the defeat of the government, 
the downfall of Baldwin and a coalition’. And it seemed for a moment 
that the statement had sparked off ‘a political crisis’ and that the 
minority Labour Government would face a hostile majority in the House 
of Commons.2° But the crisis passed off, thanks to Baldwin and 
Dawson.*! Baldwin, however, under pressure ‘from the rank and file 
members of his Parliamentary Party, had to secure an understanding from. 
Ramsay MacDonald that the statement did not mean any departure from 
the Government policy as contained in the Montagu Declaration, of 
August, 19179? which did not make any specific mention of the -Dominion 
Status as the goal of British policy.** j . 
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V. The Round Table Conferences 
Because of the hostility of Churchill and hig friends, and the wide- 
spread genuine apprehensions of the rank and file, the Conservative dele- 
gates to the First Round Table Conference, which met from 12th 
November, 1930 to 19th January, 1981, took a cautious attitude. They 
made it clear that they would make no precise commitment on the question 
of Dominion Status. Secondly, they welcomed the idea of a federation 
consisting of the Native States and the British India, because of the possi- 
bility of associating the Princes with it and thereby holding in check the 
most extreme nationalists. Thirdly, they made it clear that the accept- 
ance on their part of any scheme of: responsibility at the Centre would 
depend on the fulfilment of the fundamental British interests. These 
were the maintenance of the defence of India, direction of foreign affairs 
and international obligations, preservation of internal security and 
financial stability, protection of minorities, preservation of the rights of 
the services recruited by the Secretary of State, and the interests of the 
British traders, particularly Lancashire cotton industries, against ‘ unfair 
aconomic and commercial discrimination. 

Dawson and those whose opinion he reflected felt that the delegation 
should have made a more positive approach and conceded an effective 
control by Indians of their own affairs at the centre no less than in the 
Provinces.*5 However, this cautious, non-committal attitude, particularly 
the emphasis-on the need for safeguards of the British interests satisfied 
the bulk of the Conservatives*® but failed to satisfy Churchill and his 
friends and the Indian Empire Society.*? Baldwin made the situation 
worse by his sudden intervention in a debate in the House of Commons 
on 26 January, 1931. He made it clear that if he would be returned to 
power as the leader of the Conservative Party in the next election, the 
Indian policy initiated by the Labour Party would be continued ; that 
the Conservative Party would not turn back on the achievements of the 
Round Table Conference ; that it would work for a federal system. 
Baldwin laid all the emphasis on the advance he would like to make and 
slurred over the safeguards.*® His failure to’ stress. the basic British 
interests in India caused much concern among the rank and file of the 
Parliamentary Party.*® And before long they made Baldwin declare his 
entire agreement with the attitude taken by the Conservative delegates 
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to the. Conference. “ -From now on Baldwin took care not to overstep the 
limits set by his followers.** Before the end .of the month Churchill 
resigned from the -Conservative Shadow Cabinet. This was the origin of 
- his breach with Baldwin‘? and his relentless opposition to the Government 
of India Act, 1935. : st 

The Indian National Congress, wich was the most important political 
force in India not only refused to take part! in the Round Table Conference, 
but openly defied the India Government. Irwin felt that no stable 
solution of the Indian problem could be attained without their participa- 
tion. He opened negotiations with Gandhi.*? Convinced by Irwin’s 
sincerity, Gandhi agreed to suspend civil disobedience and the boycott of 
British goods, and to participate in the Second Round Table Conference. 
Gandhi accepted almost without discussion the constitutional position of 
responsibility with safeguards as formulated at the First Round Table 
 Conference.*4 But at the Conference, which met from 7 September to 
1 December, he took a position: which questioned the basis of the agreement 
reached at the first Conference. Gandhi raised demands cutting across 
the three principles enunciated by the Conservative delegation.*® The 
minority problem raised many complications.4® The outcome- was a 
complete failure as far as the Congresa was concerned. Gandhi went back 
to India to resume his campaign of defiance. An important change had 
taken place immediately before the Conference met : although the Prime 
Minister was still MacDonald, the Labour Government had been replaced 
by a National Government and Samuel Hoare had succeeded Wedgewood 
Benn as Secretary of State for India.. 


The attempt to come to an understanding with the Congress ‘made 
Churchill and his friends furious and they made a virtual declaration of . 
war on Baldwin—a challenge which was accepted by Baldwin.*?7 Churchill 
declared on 23 February, 1931 at a meeting of the Council of West Essex 
Unionist Association at Winchester House : 

“Having taken up this position about India, I must inform you that 
it is my intention to go through with it. I shall endeavour to marshall 
British opinion against a course of action which would bring in my 
judgement the greatest evils upon the people of India, upon the people 
of Great Britain, and‘ also upon the structure of the. British Empire itself. 
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“It follows therefore, of course, that F should not be able to serve 
in any Administration about whose Indian policy I was not reassured. I 
would rather be a loyal private member of the Conservative Party than 
bear official responsibility for actions and events which might well involve 
a mortal injury to the greatness and cohesion of our Empire.’’* 

The bulk of the Conservative M.P.’s were disturbed at the negotiation 
between Gandhi and Irwin and represented their concern to Baldwin.* 
Winterton declared that it was hightime that those who believed in a 
policy of the ‘middle of the road’ asserted themselves. Churchill was 
too much on the right in his views on India, but Irwin and Baldwin were 
too much on the left.5 

On 12 March, 1933, appeared the White Paper proposals." Under 
it the Provinces were to be granted autonomy, and a Federal Government 
was to be established with some measure of responsibility. However, 
Defence, External Affairs and Ecclesiastical Affairs would remain in official 
hands. The bulk of the Conservative M.P.’s accepted this new scheme 
and thus as far as the Conservative Parliamentary Party was concerned, 
the battle was over. The White Paper proposals were referred to a Joint 
Select Committee -of both Houses." The more active members of the 
dissidents like Lloyd and Page-Croft refused to shut themselves in 
the Select Committee." Salisbury, Midleton, Rankeiller and Craddock 
represented the ‘dissidents’ point of view. Derby and Joseph Nall were 
purposely chosen to represent the Lancashire’s cotton interests. 


VI. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce * 


With the appointment of the Joint Select Committee, the intra-party 
struggle entered a new phase. The dissidents opened two lines of attack, 
one in Lancashire and the other in the National Union. Throughout the 
period between 1850 and 1989 India was the largest market for the 
Lancashire cotton textile industry.5° The Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, which represented the interests of the cotton merchants had looked 
upon the Indian import duties as the greatest menace to their trade with 
India, and its policy towards India reflected the general belief that 
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protective duties threatened the whole economic basis of the Lancashire 
cotton industry." This emphasis on the Indian market was quite natural 
as the Chamber represented exporters rather than importers.*7 The 
Chamber apprehended that the proposal for responsibility at the Centre 
along with India’s fiscal autonomy recognised since 191958 might affect 
adversely Lancashire cotton interests. “Three courses were open to the 
Chamber : ` (a) if could throw in its lot with the dissidents and try to 
procure the defeat of the White Paper policy, i.e., a policy of out-righf 
opposition ; or (b) it could seek a trade agreement with India, i.e., a policy 
of goodwill and conciliation ;. or it could propose a limitation on India’s 
fiscal autonomy in order to keep the cotton duties within reasonable 
bounds, i.e., a policy of safeguards. The Chamber preferred negotiations 
to outright political opposition. And during ‘the first half of 1933 the 
Chamber ‘belaboured and bombarded’ the Secretary of State for India, 
Hoare, to secure modifications. of India’s fiscal. autonomy. Because of 
the unique position of Lord Derby in Lancashire and his close association 
with the Conservative leaders, both*.the Chamber and Hoare found in 
him a useful intermediary. Much of the negotiations were -carried on 
at en informal level. Hoare made it clear that the Government could 
not do anything involving an interference with India’s fiscal autonomy 
and advised them to seek direct negotiation with the Indian - merchants. 
Nevertheless, the Chaniber decided to press the Joint Select Committee 
for modification of India’s fiscal autonomy. The Chamber, however, 
changed: its mind at the last moment on the advice of its textile Mission 
to Bombay.** In their evidence before the Joint Select Committee they 
did not question ‘the legitimacy of Indian desire to make considerable 
and rapid progress ` towards ‘responsible self-government. They pleaded 
for the inclusion of safeguards in:the constitution as ‘a form of insurance 
against contingencies which, although possibly -unlikely to arise’, could 
not be overlooked.*° It may be noted that the Joint Select Committee 
recommended that the Governor-General should have a special responsibility — 
‘for the prevention of the subjection (otherwise than in. accordance with 
commercial or tradé agreements) of British goods imported into India 
from the United Kingdom to discriminatory treatment as compared with 
those imported from other countries.® 
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Disappointed by his failure to induce the Chamber to throw in its 
lot with him and. his friends,®* and prompted by political motives Churchill 
complained in the House of Commons on 16 April, 1934, that the Chamber 
had been made to alter the evidence because of undue pressure by Hoaré and 
Derby. He claimed that this constituted a breach of parliamentary pri- 
vilege.** The House was bewildered, and the matter was referred to the 
Committee of Privileges. The Committee found that the Chamber modi- 
tied its evidence on the instruction of its own Mission to Bombay and that 
ab no point did the advice of Hoare and Derby take the form of pressure or 
intimidation with the freedom of the Chamber.** But the dissidents were 
in no mood to accept the findings of the Committee. They now; launched 
an intensive campaign to bring pressure upon the Chamber to change its 
mind and raise once again demands for modifications of the fiscal 
autonomy." They succeeded in inducing a small minority of trades to 
requisition a general meeting of the Chamber, but failed to stampede 
the cotton merchants into a policy directly hostile to the Government’s ° 
Indian policy.5* i f 


VII. The Central Council and the Annual Conferences 


Encouraged by the presence of the party-activists and by the genuine 
and widespread apprehensions of the constituency-men in the Central 
Council and the Annual Conferences, the India Defence League went all 
out to secure the support of the party machine,’ And in the political 
campaigning that followed, what was raised was not only the Indian 
question but also the question of Intra-party democracy. A trial of 
strength took place in the Annual Conference in Birmingham in October, 


62, See the Activities of the India Defence League, Indian Empire Review, Aug., 
1985. Oldham Economic Ohronicle, 5 Nov., 1929; The Times, 8 July, 1933. 

68. 288 H. O. (16 April, 1934), col. 717, 714-723. 

64. The Daily Mail and the Daily Express, 17 April, 1934; Templewood, Nine 
Troubled Years, 93-94 cf. The Daily Telegraph, 17 April, 1934. 

65. See the Report of the Committee of Privileges, op. cit., 595-599. 

66. Sir Winston Churchill, 290 H. O. (13 June, 1934), Col. 1715-1736. See 
also Churchill‘s speech, The Times, 18 June, 1934. 

- 67. Bee the Proceedings of the I. D. L. meeting in Manchester on 26 June, 1934 
as reported in Manchester Guardian and The Times, 27 June, 1934, See The Timea, - 
24 and 27 July, 1984; U. B. I. Weekly Bulletin, 13 and 27 July, 1934; Manchester 
Guardian, 24 July, 1934. 

68. For a full report of proceedings of the Extraordinary General Meeting of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, see Monthly Record : Lancashire-India Supple- 
ment, 31 August, 1934. - 

69. The issue was raised also in Constituencies, the Primrose League, and the 
Women's Unionist Association and the Junior Imperial League. The dissidents suc- 
ceeded in carrying with them the Primrose League through Page-Croft’s influence, 
and the conservative women through the influence of the Duchess of Atholl. (See 
Lord Croft, My Life of Strife, 231; Gleanings and Memoranda, June, 1931 and June, 
1983; The Indian Empire Review, June, 1933; The Daily Telegraph, 2 June, 1933). 
In the Wessek are an interesting and close fought battle took place, partly because 
of the presence in the area of a large number of retired officials and partly because of 
the indefatigable energy of Page-Croft, but each time the dissidents were defeated. 
(See Bourneymouth Echo, 27 May, 1933 ; Morning Post, 11 and 13 June, 1934 ; Bourney- 
mouth Daily Echo, 18 May, 1935). The Junior Imperial League gave an emphatic 
vote on the side of the dissidents in May, 1933 but reversed the decision in its next 
Conference in May, 1984. (See the I.M.P, : The Official reminder of the Junior Imperial 
League, vol. I (New Series), No. 9 June, 1,933; Gleanings and Memoranda, June, 1933 ; 
The Daily Exprese, 7 May, 1934; Lord Croft, Ibid, 281; The I.M.P., May, 1934, 
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1933.7° In theiy bid to win over the constituency delegates, the I.D.L. 
made a change of tactics. So far they had been making a frontal attack 
on the White Paper policy, i.e., on the proposal for a democratic 
experiment in the Centre. They had learnt that the bulk of the conserva- 
tives were not prepared to travel with. them as far as that ; although they 
were genuinely apprehensive of the Indian situation and felt disturbed 
at times at their leaders’ attitudes and approaches, the rank and file did 
not want to thwart their leaders’ attempt to introduce innovation in the 
constitutional structure of the Centre in Delhi provided there were effective 
and adequate safeguards for what they considered fundamental British 
interests.” Now-.the I.D.L. decided to make use of this widespread 
concern over British interests: ‘They dropped the question’ of responsibility 
in Centre and concentrated on safeguards. 


This change of tactics on the part of the I. D.L. A a ‘difficult 
problem for the leadership, and to meet it they decided, at the last moment, 
to make the dissidents’ resolution one of confidence.7? Neville Chamberlain 
was purposely chosen to defend the White Paper policy partly because 
a display on his part on hig home pitch of Birmingham, might impress the 
audience and partly because of the persistent rumour that he was at 
variance with his leader on the subject.’ The conservative leaders took 
the same tactical line that they had adopted: in the Central Council by 
the end of June, i.e., thë. Conference should také no decision on the matters 
until the Joint- ‘Select Committee’ had reported. “And to take wind out 
of the sail of thé I.D. L., Baldwin gave an assurance to consult the Central 
Council before finally deciding on the report of thé Joint Select Committee. 
Neville Chamberlain’s speech had a great impact.* “He made it clear 
that the dissidents’ resolution raised a question of confidence in the Indian 
policy of the Government. ‘Chamberlain also pointed out that it was the 
Joint Select Committee, not-the Party Conference, which was the proper 
place to express opinion on the Indian question : 


“Tt is very difficult for a lay audience tó ‘mow what weight to 

_ attach to disarmament from the other side on India. You must feel 
that you are not competent ‘to pronounce judgement on particular 
"aspects of these proceedings. You know that they have been referred 
to a Joint Select Committee, and I think you will feel that you can 

~ properly suspend final judgement until. the Committee have had an 
opportunity of formulating their recommendations, provided you feel 
reasonably assured that these dangers have been foreseen and the 


70. The Daily Telegraph, 3 and 7 October, 1933; Gleanings and Memoranda, 
‘November, 1933; Activities of the India League, the Indian Empire Review, November, 
1933; Lord Croft, Ibid., 232-233. 

71. See the Minutes of the Blackpool Conference, 1982; The Times, The Daily 
Telegraph, the Daily Mail, and the Daily Express, 7 and 8 Oct., 1932; See the Minutes 
of the Central Council, 28 Feb., 1933, and 28 June, 1933; see also The Times, tho Daily 
Pelegraph, the Daily Mail, and the Daily Eupress, 29 June, 1933. 

72, The Daily Telegraph, 5 Oct., 1933; The Daily Mail, 7 Oct., 1933. 

73. The Times, 5 Oct., 1933 ; Annual "Register, 1933, 71. 

74, The Daily ‘Telegraph, 5 Oct., 1933; The Daily Mail, 7 Oct., 1933; See also 
Lord Croft, My Life of Strife, 236. A 
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Government are going to proceed on wise lines. The India Defence 

League was defeated by 344 to 738, ie., by a majority of 393. 

At the next Annual Conference in, Bristol, the dissidents raised a hue 
and ery against what they described as a ‘muzzling ‘process’ and presented 
themselves as great champions of the intra- party democracy. After easily 
repulsing the attack on several occasions, the Conservative leaders had 
taken it for granted that there was no risk of a rebuff’? and did not take 
the trouble to put up a representative spokesman. The result was & 
great shock to the leaders and party-managers. Although Page-Croft’s 
motion lacked the advocacy of Winston Churchill, who did not attend 
the Conference, it was defeated by 520 to 542, że., a majority of 23.77 
The voting, however, was not on thé merits of the White Paper policy. 
It was mainly an expression of resentment aroused by the belief that the 
Conservative opinion was being denied free discussion of the Indian 
problem.7* : 

The Joint Select Committee,- which had been appointed in April, 1933, 
at length completed its labours,..and- its report was published on 21st 
November.7° The majority of the -Committee accepted the main proposals 
-of the White Paper, All-India Federation with a degree of responsibility 
in the Centre, and Provincial autonomy, subject to the far-reaching 
powers of the Governor-General and Provincial Governors. They also took 
note of the apprehensions of. the conservatives, and accordingly stiffened 
the safeguards, and substituted indirect for direct election to the Federal 
Lower House and altered the composition of the Centipl Legislature with 
-a view to making it improbable for the Indian National Congress to make 
itself felt at Delhi. And the conservatives in overwhelming member 
endorsed the Report in the Central Council on 4th December, 1984,8! and 
defeated the dissidents’ attempts ‘to embarrass the” leadership. Thus 
ended. the conservatives’ battle over the Indian policy. 


VIII. Conclusions 

The intra-party struggle on the Indian problem constitutes an 
interestixig, perhaps unique, case study of the decision-making process, in 
particular the actual operation of power in the Conservative Party. As 
a case study it could merely be illustrative and not conclusive. In spite 
of his formal power the Conservative leader, Baldwin, failed to influence 
the outcome decisively and had to accept the centrist position. The back- 
bench M.P.’s and the, constituency representatives could assert themselves 
partly because the controversy was almost exclusively confined to the 
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76. The Daily Telegraph, 5 Oct., 193: 
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- the Scheme ropounded by the Committees as a whole. 
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Conservative Party and mauly because of Vliureniu und bis tends. ‘Lue 
dissidents by takiug a stand at the obner end of tue puie Iron wat o£ 
buldwin opened tne tivodgates of tue rauk aud hie pressure, Judged vy 
the main goals that they set forth, the dissidents were unsuecesstul in 
making an impact on tue Indian policy. in oper words, the votuon that 
the constituency-organisations are a stronghold of the ‘ die-hards’ or 

' extreme partisans ’ is perhaps a fiction. Admittedly, the representatives 
of the associations who go to the conference are not pledged to follow a 
line dictated to them by the constituency leaders on the rank and file. 
But these representatives are often themselves officers and leaders of the 
associations. ‘The dissidents, however, should not be judged alone in 
ternis of the objectives that they initially set forth. In the process of 
interaction what often takes place is the displacement of goals. More. 
than once the dissidents pushed into the background the question of 
responsibility at the Centre and concentrated on safeguards, and thereby 
helped the Centre of the Party to come more into prominence. 

However, by raising Squarely, the issue, Baldwin . made the 
Conservatives ponder over the logic of the situation, the fact that the 
Empire with its diverse peoples and races needed'an ideal of @ Common- 
wealth of Nations transcending races and cultures. It needed, however, 
the shock of the Second World War for the British people to put into 
practice the aim thet Baldwin with Ramsay MacDonald and Dawson 
fought for in the troubled years of the ’thirties. 

Apart from this long-term impact on the conservatives’ mind, the 
intra-party struggle has another immediate significance for the 
Conservatives. The breach over India drove Churchill into- opposition 
from 1981 to 1988. Whatever may be the loss and gain of this long 
sojourn in the wilderness, the outstanding fact remains that his action, 
by separating him from his conservative colleagues, left him free and 
untrammelled to fight his great campaign- of resistance to Hitler, and to 
become, amidst general acclamation, the alternative Prime Minister when 
Chamberlain resigned. 

The story of the intra-party confict over the Indian problem gives 
an insight into the political process, particularly into the relationship 
between big business and the Conservative Party.°? The decision on the 
Indian problem was not taken purely on its merits. In the process of 
inter-action other issues- were raised. For example, the dissatisfaction 
with Baldwin’s leadership and the question of intra-party democracy 
complicated the decision. Mhe political process is one and continuous. 
And as such any particular issue could hardly be judged in isolation. 
Perhaps before an. issue becomes ‘ political’, people are apt to look at it 
more on, its merits. An issue becomes political when there are differences 
of opinion and there is the neéd to take an authoritative decision. Once 
the issue becomes political, pressure and influence come into play, and a 


82. The story of the Conservatives’ dissension on the Indian problem gives also 
an insight into the role of the Press, but this could not be demonstrated in the present 
_ paper in consideration of space. 
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struggle for power ensues. Incidentally, the interest of a Political 
Scientist in the struggle for power is derivative for it helps him to 
understand the kind of policy that emerges out of the interacting process. 
The Manchester Chamber’ of Commerce representing the interests of 
the cotton merchants in Lancashire,. occupied a strategic position in the 
intra-party struggle. In the absence of any power to dictate policy. to 
the Conservative Party, there were two ways open to the Chamber. It 
could have thrown in its lot with the dissidents and could have tried to 
defeat the White Paper policy. Instead, it preferred representation of its 
concern to the Conservative leaders. In this the Chamber was helped 
not by any formal link with, but by personal connection with, the 
Conservative Party. Joseph Nall, «a Director of the Chamber, was a 
Conservative M.P. They also could represent their concern to Derby, who 
was a sort of father-figure in Lancashire. The Chamber succeeded in 
securing safeguard against any discriminatory legislation on the part of 
India, but failed to achieve a modification of India’s Fiscal Autonomy. 


FREEDOM IN A STATE* ` 
JOHANN -Wourcana GozrHe (1749-1832) 


Without sufficient consideration we are apt to pase opinion on 
the different forms of Government that in all of them, by whatever 
name they be called, Freedom and Slavery co-exist as in magnet 
poles. If the power lies in one hand, the people in general become 
subservient, again if power lies in the hand of the populace then the 
individual suffers, this goes on through different stages, till probably 
somewhere equilibrium sets in, for however short time. it may ‘be. 
Tt is well known to the historians, but in a limited time of one’s 
earthly existence it may hardly be realised. We generally do not 
hear much of freedom unless one party tries to subjugate another, 
and when power, influence and property change hands. Freedom 
is the soft parole of the conspirators, the loud war-cry ofthe open 
revolutionaries and indeed the watchword of the despots when 
they lead their subject people against the enemy and promise them 
under external pressure emancipation for all times.* 

* Translated from German by Dr. H. G. Biswas, Chief Chemist, Bengal Chemical, 


Lectyrer in German, Cajcntta University, and author of Progressive German Reader by 
Calcutta University and Easy German Course by World Press, Calcutta. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Easy German Course for Arts and Science Students—By Dr. 
Haragopal Biswas, .Director, Sir Prafulla Chandra Research Laboratory, 
Bengal Chemical, Calcutta and Lecturer in German, Calcutta University, 
pp. xvit378. World Press, Lid. 37, College Street, Caleutta-12. 
Price Rs. 12. ; 

.““Kasy German Course for Arts and Science Students” by Dr. Haragopal 
Biswas is a most welcome addition to the limited number of really good 
introductions to the study of the German language available anywhere, 
either in this country or abroad. The name of the author is itself a 
guarantee to the excellence and usefulness of the work. A life-long student 
of German, who has establishéd his reputation securely by his inimitable 
large work—Progressive German Reader for Arts and Science Students, 
published by the Caleutta University, Dr. Biswas with his long years of 
experience as a teacher, has condensed the essentials of German grammar 
in a most wonderful fashion in this handbook, whose copious and apt 
illustrations of the grammatical rules are well calculated to fix them 
indelibly in the learner’s memory. The richness of the vocabulary is no 
legs. astounding. ‘he literary excellence of the book is equally impressive, 
This last feature of the work arrests attention of all those who want to 
learn and teach this none too easy a language without too much conscious 
effort involved in the process, Here we meet with a superb presentation 
of the literary genius of the land whose language one tries to master. 
This rare combination of utility and entertainment has been’ possible only 
because the author, though a votary of science by choice and vocation, 
is no less a keen student of literature, and is gifted with remarkable powers 
of both literary appreciation and creation, 

The Science Section comprising a large pari of the book is an invalu- 
able appendix not to be found in works of this type. In addition to the 
exhaustive scientific and technical terms of every important branch of 
Science the author has prov'ded sumptuous representative reading materials 
besides biographical sketches of eminent scientists—path makers of modern 
science, which are conspicuous for their interesting, instructive and 
inspiring contents, 

In short, the author has succeeded in producing a book which will 
prove to be a veritable boon to a student whatever his ultimate object may 
be in learning the German language. For a long time the book is sure to 
remain unique in its class. 


Dureapas MuKHERIED ' 
1--2L05P—IV 


Orrselves 
We have been requested by the Registrar, University of Calcutta, ` 
to publish the following letter : 


Met. 40° 
18.8.64. 
To 
The Joint Honorary Secretary, 
The Vivekananda Society, 
21, Brindaban Bose Lane, 
Calcutta. 


Dear Sir, ; 

I have been desired by the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate . 
to state that they felt extremely sorry at the article by Sri M. Sen 
that was published in the Calcutta Review of February, 1964. They 
completely dissociate themselves from what the author has said and 
regret very much that such an article should have, by inadvertance, 
been published in the Calcutta Review. 


A copy of this letter will be published in the next issue of the 
Calcutta Review. , f 
Yours faithfully. 
G. C. Raychaudhuri, 
Registrar. 


Memo. No.Met. 44/dated 13.8.64 

Copy forwarded to the Editor, Calcutta Review, for 
information with the request that the above letter may be published 
in the next issue of the Calcutta Review. 


G. ©. Raychaudhuri, 
Registrar. 


We, too, are really sorry for the publication of the said article 
which has offended the sentiments of many of our readers, 





Diolifications 





No. Rts/R.A./P.U./63 SENATE HOUSE, 

— Calcutta. 

yndicate, dated 20.12.63. The 21st December, 1963, 
_ From = ` l 


Sri Arun Ray, M.Sc., 
Controller of Examinations, 
Calcuita University. 


To š 
The Principals of all Colleges affiliated in Arts, Science anå Commerce. 


DEAR SIR/MADAM, 2 

The following are the orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate with regard tò 
the cases of breach of discipline on tho part of the candidates whose names appear below, 
at the Pre-University Examinations in Arts and Science, 1963 :— 


The candidate/s appearing from your college may kindly be informed of the orders of 
the Syndicate in -respect of him[her/them. ; 


I. PRE-UNIVERSITY ARTS, 1963 


(i) Tho Pro-University Examination in Arts, 1963 of the candidates whoso names 
appear below, has been cancelled :— 


1. pe Sen, Roll Cal. No. 301, Regn. No. 24091 of 1961-62, Praphullachandra 
ollege. 


2. Nirmal Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 448, Regn. No. 18243 of 1962-63, Maharaja 
M. C. College. 
3. Sisirranjan Basu, Roll. Cal. No. 733, Regn. No. 12421 of 1962-68, Surendranath 
College. 
4, masta Kundu, Roll Cal. No. 804, Regn. No. 1291 of 1962-63, Surendranath 
ollege. 
5. Samarkamar Sarkar, Roll Cal. No. 899, Regn. No. 13296 of 1962-63, Surendranath 
College. 
6. Suchit Gupta, Roll Cal. No. 908, Regn. No. 12868 of 1962-63, Surendranath 
College. ’ 
7. Md. Qaiser, Roll Cal. No. 921, Regn. No. 13114 of 1962-63, Surendranath College. 
8. Arin eumar Dhar, Roll Cal. No. 1005, Regn. No. 5330 of 1962-63, Surendranath 
ollege. ý 
9. Kazi Mahammad Nurul Huda, Roll Cal. No. 1042, Regn. No. 46157 of 1960-61, 


Surendranath College. 

10. Dilipkumar Karmakar, Roll Cal. No. 1159, Regn. No. 16273 of 1962-63, Asutosh 
College. . 

11. Bikas Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 1165, Regn. No..16262 of 1962-63, Asutosh Collego. 

12. Bipulkumar Gangopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 1216, Regn. No. 16257 of 1962-63, 
Asutosh College. 

13. Dwipenkumar Hajra, Roll Cal. No. 1236, Regn. No. 17452 of 1961-62, Asutosh 
College. $ 

14. Shyamsundar Shah, Regn. No. 4722 of 1962-63, Vidyasagar College. 

15. Piltpikumar Sinha, Roll Cal. No. 1471, Regn. No. 6577 of 1962-63, Syamaprasad 
College. 

16. Santoshkumar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 1472, Regn. No. 6245 of 1962-63, 

Syamaprasad College. ; 

17. Subirkumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 1478, Regn. No. 6421 of 1962-63, Syamaprasad 
College. 

18. Tapankumar De, Roll Cal. No. 1475, Regn. No. 6385 of 1962-63, Syamaprasad 
College. 

19. Shiva Nand Panday, Roll Cal. No. 1482, Regn. No. 6527 of 1962-63, Syamaprasad 
College. 
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Sajjan Kumar Jalan, Roll Cal. No. 1490, Syamaprasad College. 

Sudhirehanidre Banik, Roll Cal. No. 1504, Regn. No. 7010 of 1962-63, Maharaja 
M. C. College. 

Makhanlal De, Ron Cal. No. 1518, Regn. No. 7071 of 1962-63, Maharaja M. C. 
College. 

Bishnupada Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 1573, Regn. No. 6973 of 1962-63, 
Maharaja M. C. Colleg 

Manaskumar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 1574, Regn. No. 6976 of 1962-63, 
Maharaja M. C. College. 

Shyam Murari Lal, Roll Cal. No. 1596, Regn. No. 7124 of 1962-68, Maharaja 
M. C. College. 

Niranjankumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 1600, Regn. No. 7098 of 1962-63, Maharaja 
M. C. College. 


M a a Roll Cal. No. 1601, Regn. No. 2715 of 1962-63, Maharaja 

©. College 

Nityarenjan Raha, Roll Cal.. No,.1609, Regn. No. 7174 of 1962-63, Maharaja 
M. C. College. 

Se Sen, Roll Cal. No. 1657, Regn. No. 7204 of 1962-63, Maharaja M. C. 

ollege. 5 

Ranjitkumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 1682, Regn. No. 102 of 1962-63, Maharaja 

M. C. College. 


Sankar Majumdar, Roll Cal. No. 1685, Regn. No. 16987 of 1955-56, Maharaja 
M. C. College. 

Rajendranath Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 1706, Regn. No. 7146 of 1962-63, 
Maharaja M. C. College. 

Anathbandhu Debnath, Roll Cal. No. 1759, Regn. No. 11619 of 1961-62, Maharaja 
M. C. College. 

Rameswarprasad. Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 1785, Regn. No. 17334 of 1961-62, 
Surendranath College. 


Amalbikas Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 1857, Regn. No., Surendranath College. 
Nagendranath Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 1873, Regn. No. 5344 of 1962-63, Surendra- 
nath College. 
Ranjitkumar Chav dburi, Roll Cal. No. 1931, Regn. No. 11528 of 1962-63, Surendra- 
nath College. 
Pradipkumar Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 1944, Regn. No. 5560 of 1962-63, 
Surendranath College. 
Sukhamay Das, Roll Cal. No. 1958, Regn. No. ‘5929 of 1962-63, Surendranath $ 
ollege. 
Nripatibhushan Mashat, Roll Cal. No. 1999, Regn. No. 14886 of 1961-62, Surendra- 
nath College. 
Ba kumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 2066, Regn. No. 6009 of 1962-63, Surendranath 
ollege. 
Phanibhushan Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 2076, Regn. No. 6006 of 1962-63, Surendra- 
nath College, Evening Commerce. ` ` 
Fee Das, Roll Cal. No. 2219, Regn. No. 5920 of 1962-63, Surendranath 
ollege 
Samirkumar Sarkar, Roll Cal. No. 2248, Regn. No. 6198 of 1962- 63, Surendranath 
College, Evening Commerce, 
Abdur Rashid, Roll Cal. No. 2260, Regn. No. 26975 of 1961-62, Surendranath 
College, Evening Commerce. 
Dilipkumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 2310, Regn. No. 29151 of. 1961- 62, 
Surendranath College of Commerce. 
Narayanchandra Ray, I, Roll Cal. No. 2344, Regn. No. 14941 of 1961-62, Surendra- 
nath College, Evening Commerce. 
Niranjan Nath, Roll Cal. No. 2353, Regn. No. 14904 of 1961-62, Surendranath 
College, Evening Commerce. 
Dilipkumar Pal, Roll Cal. No. 2503, Regn. No. 5528 of 1962-63, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Mission College. 
Kalyanprakas Sen, Roll Cal. No. 2776, Regn. No. 27346 of 1958-59, City College! 
Nabinchandra Naskar, Roll Cal. No. 2845, Regn. No. 9871 of 1962-63, Dum Dum 
Motijheel College. 
Asitkumar Das, Roll Cal. No. 3036, Regn. No. 8926 of 1962-63, Seth Anandram 
Jaipuria College. ` 
Gaurgopal Pal, Roll Cal. No. 3065, Regn. No. 9118 of 1962-63, S: A. Jaipuria 
ollege. 
Radhe Shyam Kabra, Roll Cal. No. 3070, S. A. Jaipuria College. 
baer Lal Pandya, Roll Cal. No. 3085, Regn. No. 9136 of 1962-63, S. A. Jaipuria 
ollege. 


Birejmohan Datta, Roll Cal. No. 3127, Regn. No. 6847 of 1961-62, $. A. Jaipuria 
ollege. 


r 
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57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 


62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 


69. 


U 


Radha Kishan Bagri, Roll Cal. No. 3147, Regn. No. 12010 of 1962-63, S. A. Jaipuria 
College. 

Manotösh Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3237, Regn. No. 28808 of 1962-63, 
Tangrakhali Bankim Sardar College. 

Md. Nur Ali Sardar, Roll Cal. No. 3305, Regn. No. 28959 of 1962-63, Tangral hali 
B. S. College. 

Barunkumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 3335, Regn. No. 6270 of 1962-63, 
Syamaprasad College. 

Anupamkumar Nandi, Roll Cal. No. 3375, Regn. No. 6502 of 1962-63, Syama- 
prasad College. 


Subhashchandra Ray, Roll Cal. No. 3482, Regn. No. 37606 of 1960-61, Syama- 
prasad College. 

Parimalchandra Dasgupta, Roll Cal. No. 3546, Regn. No. 6365 of 1962-63, Syama- 
prasad College. 

Gopinath Mitra, Roll Cal. No. 3631, Regn. No. 6462 of 1962-63, Syamaprasad 
College. 

Ramjiban Maiti, Roll Cal. No. 3634, Regn. No. 6444 of 1962-63, Syamaprasad 
College. 

Suprabhatkumar Laha, Roll Cal. No. 3635, Regn. No. 27286 of 1958-59, Syama- 
prasad College. 

Sibnath Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3636, Regn. No. 6490 of 1962-63, Syama- 
prasad College. 

Sankar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3639, Regn. No. 25763 of 1959-60, Syama- 
prasad College. 

Subalkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3641, Regn. No. 6991 of 1962-63, 
Syamaprasad College. 

Dalimkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3649, Regn. No. 6471 of 1962-63, 
Syamaprasad College. 


Nakulkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3650, Regn. No. 6478 of 1962-63, 


Syamaprasad College. 

Bholanath Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3651, Regn. No. 6470 of 1962-63, Syama- 
prasad College. 

ee eee Das, Roll Cal. No. 3663, Regn. No. 6359 of 1962-63, Syamaprasad. 
College. 

Sak tipanan Das, Roll Cal. No. 3665, Regn. No. 6552 of 1962-63, Syamaprasad 
College. 


Samarendranath Adhikari, Roll Cal. No. 3685, Regn. No. 4798 of 1961-62, Syama- 
prasad College. 

Asitranjan Acharyya, Roll Cal. No. 3686, Regn. No. 4790 of 1961-62, Syamaprasad 
College. 

Sukumar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3687, Regn. No. 41946 of 1961-62, 
Syamaprasad College. 

eee Basu, Roll Cal. No. 3691, Regn. No, 4838 of 1961-62, Syamaprasad 
College 

Anupkumar Basu, Roll Cal. No. 3693, Regn. No. 4826 of 1961-62, Syamaprasad 
College. 

Prabhaschandra Basu, Roll Cal. No. 3694, Regn. No. 24903 of 1960-61, Syama- 
Prasad College. 

Kshitischandra Bhaumik, Roll Cal. No. 3695, Regn. No. 24922 of 1960-61, Syama- 
prasad College. 

Bimalendu Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 3696, Regn. No. 4849 of 1961-62, Syama- 
prasad College. 


Sisirkumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 3697, Regn. No. 4846 of 1961-62, Syama- 
prasad College. 

Bimalkumar Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 3701, Regn. No. 4870 of 1961-62, Syamaprasad 
College. 

Sekhar Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 3703, Regn. No. 41948 of 1961-62, Syamaprasad 
College. 

Santoshkumar Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 3704, Regn. No. 4898 of 1961-62, Syama- 
prasad College. 

Bimalkumar Chakrabarti, Rol] Cal. No. 3705, Regn. No. 24933 of 1960-61, Syama- 
prasad College. 

Santosh Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 3706, Regn. No. 10328 of 1961-62, Syamaprasad 
College. 

Prasantakumar Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No: 3707, Regn. No. 24937 of 1960-61, 
Syamaprasad College. 

Kalyankumar Mandal, Roll Cal. No. 3718, Regn. No. 6454 of 1962-63, Syama- 
prasad College. 

Sudhirranjan Sikdar, Roll Cal. No. 3750, Regn. No. 5184 of 1961-62, Syamaprasad 
College. 
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Subrata Majumdar, Roll Cal, No. 3768, Regn. No. 5055 of 1961-62, Syamaprasad 
College. 

Susilranjan Kusari, Roll Cal. No. 8772, Regn. No. 5042 of 1961-62, Syamaprasad 
College. 

Mrinalkumar Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3785, Regn. No. 53833 of 1960-61, 
Syamaprasad College. 

Banwari Lal Joshi, Roll Cal. No. $820, Vidyasagar Evening College. 

Dipak Chanda, Roll Cal. No. 3899, Regn. No. 2646 of 1962-63, Vidyasagar Evening 
College. g 

Dwijeschandra Chaudhuri, Roll Cal. No. 3950, Regn. No. 8815 of 1956-57, Vidya- 
sagar Evening College. 


Sarojkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3954, Regn. No. 2801 of 1962-63, 
Vidyasagar Evening College. 

ae Niyogi, Roll Cal. No? 4660, Regn. No. 26469 of 1962-63, Bangabasi 

ollege 

Bichanknuar Basu, Roll Cal. No. 4687, Regn. No. 40959 of 1960-61, Ananda- 
mohan College. 

Santoshkumar Gain, Roll Cal. No. 4893, Sundarban H. D. College. 

Nagendranath Giri, Roll Cal. No. 4916, Sundarban H. D. College. 

Manohar Bhatia, Roll Cal. No. 5078, Umeschandra College. 

Durgaprasad Singh, Roll Cal. No. 5417, Regn. No. 34607 of 1962, Umeschandra 
College. 

Vijay Singh Bongani, Roll Cal. No. 5428, Regn. No. 34615 of 1961-62, Umeschandra 
College. 

Timirbaran Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No: 6037, Regn. No, 23492 of 1962-63, 
Herambachandra College. 

Sribhushan Guhaniyogi, Roll Cal. No. 6122, Regn. No. 19122 of 1961-62, Desh- 
bandhu Andrews College. 


oa Naskar, Roll Cal. No. 6168, Regn. No. 17983 of 1962-63, Umeschandra 

College. 

Binalchandra Datta, Roll Cal. No. 6540, Regn. No. 2693 of 1962-63, Vidyasagar 
Evening College. 

Bisheswar Ghatak, Roll Cal. No. 6561, Regn. No. 18747 of 1961- 62, Vidyasagar 
Evening College. 

Aloknath Ray, Roll Cal. No. 6576, Regn. No. 9049 of 1961-62, Vidyasagar Evening 
College. 

Samirkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 6686, Vijaygarh Jyotish Ray College. 

Sunilkumar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 6857, Regn. No. 18583 of 1961-62, 
Vidyasagar Evening College. 

Swapankumar Mandal, Roll Cal. No. 7008, Regn. No. 5583 of 1961-62, Vidyasagar 
College. 


Shree Gopal Jhunjhunwala, Roll Cal. No. 7150, Goenka College’ of Commerce 
and Business Administration. 

Susantasekhar Sarkar, Roll Cal. No. 7214, Regn. No. 9183 of 1962-63, Seth 
Anandaram Jaipuria College. 

Omprakash Chirawewala, Roll Cal. No. 7222, S. A. Jaipuria Collège. 

Prahlad Ray, Roll Cal. No. 7228, 8. A. Jaipuria College. 

Arddhendu Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 7240, Peak: No. 6076 ef 1962-63, 
‘Surendranath College. 

Samarendranath Datta, Roll Cal. No. 7245, Regn. No. 16380 of 1962-63, Charu- 
chandra College. . 

Mrinmaykumar Sardar, Roll Cal. No. 7247, Regn. No. 16470 of 1962-63, Charu- 
chandra College..- 

Dipika Ghosh, Roll Cal. F. No. 2645, Regn. No. 8005 of 1961-62, Deshbandhu 
College for Girls. 


Syed Fotema Begum, Roll Cal. F. No. 3116, Regn. No. 5723 of 1962-83, Victoria 
Institution. 

Asoka De, Roll Cal. F. No. 3118, Regn. No. 14830 of 1960-6], Victoria Institution. 

Manji Basu, Roll Cal. F. No. 4407, Regn. No. 16307 of 1962- 63, Charuchandra 
College 

Pratima Chaudhuri, Roll Cal. F. No. 4425, Regn. No. 16348 of 1962-63, Charu- 
chandra College. 

Maya Pal, Roll Cal. F. No. 4600, Vijaygarh Jyotish Ray College. 

Nirmala Sharma, Roll Cal. F. No. 4711, S. A. Jaipuria Girls’ College. 

Madhuri Bandyopadhyay, 64/3, Suren Sarkar Road, Caleutta—10. Roll Cal. 
F. N. No. 305, Regn. No. 13919 of 1959-60. 

Santikana Bandyopadhyay, 31/1B, Pottery Road, Caleutta—15. Roll Cal. F. N. 
No. 306, Regn. No. 13913 of 1959-60. 

Manja Chattopadhyay, 16/1/1, Raja Raj Ballabh Street, Caleutta—Roll Cal. 

F. N. No. 534, Regn. No. 37074 of 1960-61. 
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Rekharani Datta, Plot No. 1, Scheme No. I, Nektala Government Colony, Caleutta 
—47, Roll Cal. F. N. No. 1005. 

Arati Lahiri, 5/14, Rajabagan Lane, Dum Dum, Caleutta—380. Roll Cal. F. N. 
No. 1531, Regn. No. 44498 of 1961-62. 

Anjali Ghosh, B. D. O.’s Office, P.O. and Dist. Murshidabad, Roll Cal. F. N. No. 
1689. 

Dulalchandra Hajra, Vill. Maikhania, P.O. Helan, Dist. Hughli, Roll Cal. N. 
No. 19. 

Basudeb Basu, Gobindapur Primary School, Vill. Gobindapur, P.O. Tarakeswar, 
Dist. Hughli, Roll Cal. N. No.‘81. 

Sunilkumar Bandyopadhyay, 16, Kailash Banerjeo Lane, Bally, Howrah, Roll 
Cal. Ext. No. 490, Regn. No. 45735 of 1960-61. 

Sankarnath Pal, 95/8, Talpukur Road; Calcutta—10. Roll Cal. Ext. No. 499, 
Regn. No. 25449 of 1957-58. 

Samarkumar Mukhopadhyay, Rajkumar Bhaban, P.O. and Vill. Gondalpera, 
Chandannagar, Dist. Hughli, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 575. 

Pradyotkumar Ghosh, P.O. and Vill. Sankarail,. Howrah, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 1200. 

Asimkumar Nayak, 30, Akhil Mistri Lane, Caleutta—9, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 1469, 
Regn. No. 46309 of 1960-61. 

Subhashchandra Sinhachaudburi, Vill. Memanpur Swami Vivekananda Palli, 
P.O. Batanagar, 24-Parganas, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 1498, Regn. No. 15293 of 
1961-62. 


Asishkumar Bhattacharyya, 69, Natabar Pal Road, Kadamtala, Howrah, Roll 
Cal. Ext. No. 1834. 

Munischandra Chakrabarti, 8/7, Naskarpara Lane, Calcutta—31. Roll Cal. Ext. 
No. 1838. 

“Murarimohen Kundu, Garia Main Road, P.O. Garia, 24-Parganas, Roll Cal. Ext. 
No. 1839, Regn. No. 29433 of 1960-61. 

Sunilkumar Bhattacharyya, 4/112, Jatin Das Nagar, Belgharia, Dist. 24-Parganas. 
Roll Cal. Ext. No. 1854. 

Gobinda Ghosh, 7, Gopalpara Lane, P.O. Rishra, Dist. Hughli. Roll Cal, Ext. 
No. 1893. 

Kamakhyacharan Laharay, P.O. and Vill. Mandra, Dist. Hughli, Roll Cal. Ext. 
No? 2033. 

Anilkumar pei 38/48, Durga Charan Mitra Street, Calcutta—6. Roll Cal. Ext. 
No. 2629 

Subhendra Chattopadhy: y. 3/1 P, Chhidam Mudi Lane, Calcutta—6. Roll Cal. 
Ext. No. 2639. 

Sunilkumar De, 23, Blacquire Square, Caleutta—6. Roll Cal. Ext. No. 2642. 

Dhirendrakumar Mukhopadhyay, 36, Hindusthan Park, Caleutta—29,. Roll 
Cal. Ext. No. 2768. 

Asitchandra Chattopadhyay, 27/1/4, Jibankrishna Mitra Road, Caleutta—37. 
Roll Cal. Ext. No. 3068, Regn. No. 2197 of 1962-63. 

Raghunath Chatterjee, P.O. and Vill. Mithani, Via, Sitarampur, Burdwan. Roll 
Cal. Ext. No. 3407. 

Asokkumar Ray, P.O. and Vill. Dwarka, Dist. Birbhum. Roll Cal. Ext. No. 3408, 
Regn. No. 41499 of 1961-62. 


Nirmalkumar Chattopadhyay, Paulpara, Dhurgali, Chandernagore, Hughli. 
Roll Cal. Comp. No. 1, Regn. No. 23223 of 1961-62, Asutosh College. 

Amalkrishna Nag, Roll Agar. No. 6, Regn. No. 32499 of 1962-63, Agartala M. B. B. 
College. 

Sukhendrachandra Saha, Roll Agar. No. 38, Regn. No. 2600 of 1961-62; ; Agartala 
M. B. B. College. 

Anilehandra Rauth, Roll Agar. No. 75, Regn. No. 32542 of 1962-63, Agartala 
M. B. B. College. 

Dhirendralal Sinha, 45, Hariganga Basak Road, Agartala, Tripura, India. Roll 
Agar. Ext. No. 22. 

Nirmalendu Ray, Roll Amta No. 37, Regn. No. 20467 of 1962-63, Amta Ram 
Saday College. 

Kartikchandra Sasmal, Vill. Gaza, P.O. Udaynarainpur, Dist. Howrah. Roll 
Amta N. No. 8. 

Bijaykumar Das, P.O. and Vill. Khosalpur, Dist. Howrah. Roll Amta Ext. No. 
30. Regn. No. 26818 of 1963. 

Manmathanath Adak, Roll Bagnan No. 98, Regn. No. 11739 of 1961-62, Bagnan 
College. 

Bijaykrishna Chakrabarti, P.O. and Vill. Mellock, Dist. Howrah. Roll Bagnan 
Ext. No. 36, Regn. No. 36782 of 1961-62. 

Gopalchandra Mandal, Roll Bang. No. 197, Regn. No. 43839 of 1961-62. Bangaon 
Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya. 

Dulalchandra Chattopadhyay, Vill. Hariharpur, Hridaypur Station Road, P.O, 
Barasat, 24-Praganas. Roll Bar. Ext. No. 9. 
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Shaikh Ranjan Ali, Madhyamgram, Chekraghata, Dist. . 24-Parganas, Roll Bar. 
Ext. No. 16, Regn. No. 7221 of 1961-62. s 
Sunilchandra Ray, I, Roll Bari. No. 55, Barisha Vivekananda College. 
Mohanlal Maji, Vill. Nainan, P.O. Kalatalahat, Dist. 24-Parganas. Roll Bari, 
Ext. No. 60, Regn. No. 37124 of 1957-58. 
Rajeshwar Prasad, Roll Barrack: No. 1, Regn. No. 28426 of 1962-63, Barrackpore 
ollege 
Samirkumar Mitra, Roll Barrack. No. 2, Regn. No. 10266 of 1962-63, Barrackpore 
R. 8. College. ` 
eee een” Roll Barrack. No. 4, Regn. No. 10217 of 1962-63, Barrackpore 
ollege 
Gakshinanionandes Kundu, Roll Barrack. No. 6, Barrackpore R. 8. College. 
Sheki, Tamir Ali, Roll Barrack. No. 8, Regn. No. 30223 of 1961-62, Barrackpore 
College. 
Samareskumar Mandal, Roll Barrack. No. 10, Regn. No. 19336 of 1961-62, , Barrack» 
pore R. 8. College. 
Bali Rem Sharma, Roll Barrack. No, 13, Regn. No. 28432 of 1962-63, Barrackpore 
R. 8. College. 
gaara Bom; Roll Barrack. No. 21, Regn. No. 10323 of 1962-63, Barrackpore 
ollege. 
Sk. Abdur Rashid, Roll Barrack. No. 36, Regn. No. 10324 of 1962-63, Barrackpore 
R. 8. College. ; 
Samiranchandra Bhattacharyya, Roll Barrack. No. 39, Regn. No. 10190 of 1962- 
63, Barrackpore R. 8. College. 
Basudeb. De, Roll Barrack. Noe 44, Regn. No. 10266 of 1962-63,- Barrackpore 
College. 
Kamalkumar Bhaumik, Roll Barrack. No. 47, Regn. No. 16449 of 1961-62, Barrack- 
pore R. 8. College. 
Rabindranath Biswas Roll Barrack. No. 53, Regn. No. 10194 of 1962-63, Barrack- 
pore R. S. College. 
eee Menga, Roll Barrack. No. 61, Regn. No. 10260 of 1962-63, Barraokpore 
ollege. : 
Satyaranjan Biswas, Roll Barrack. No. 62, Regn. No. 45821 of 1960-61, Barrack- 
pore R. S. College. 
Manabendra Bandyopadhyay, Roll Barrack. No. 63, Regn. No. 10171 of 1962- 63, 
Barrackpore R. 8. College. 


Rathindranath Sarkar, Roll Barrack. No. 64, Regn. No. 10307 of 1962-63, Barrack- 
pore R. S. College. 

cae aaa ot ye Roll araok, No. 66; Regn. No. 10279 of 1962-63, Barrackpore 
R ollege. 

Manereaiee De, Roll Barrack. No. 67, Regn. No. 10230 of 1962-63, Barrackporo 
R College. 

Kanailal ‘Chakrabarti, Roll Barrack. No. 68, Regn. No. 10200 of 1962-63, Barrack- 
pore R. S. College. 

Ranjitkumar Sengupta, Roll Barrack. No. 70, Regn. No. 10319 of 1962-63, Barrack- 
pore R. S. College. 

Dulalchandra, Kundu, Roll Barrack. No. 76, Regn. No. 10256 of 1962-63, Barrack- 
pore R. 8. College. 

Ra ee De, Roll Barrack. No. 86, Regn. No. 10229 of 1962-63, Barrackpore 
R ollege. 

Bimalkrishna Chakrabarti, Roll Barrack. No. 88, Regn. No. 42998 of 1961-62, 
Barrackpore R. „S. College. 

Subhaskanti Rakshit, Roll Barrack. No. 95, Regn. No. 10289 of 1962-63, Barrack- 
pore R. S. College. 

Syed Abdul Hasan Nuruzzaman, Roll Barrack. No. 98, Regn. No. 10325 of 1962- 
63, Barrackpore R. S. College. 

Anjan Dhar, Roll Barrack. No. 99, Regn. No. 10231 of 1962-63, Barrackpore 
R. S. College. 

Kripanath Mandal, Roll Barrack. No. 100, Regn. No. 10262 of 1962-63, Barrack- 
pore R, 8. Colle go. 

Asishkumar Ghosh, Boll Barrack. No. 111, Regn. No. 4998 of 1961-62, Barrack- 
pore R. S. College. 

Ajayranjan Tapadar, Roll Barrack. No. 113, Regn. No. 10327 of 1962-63, Barrack- 
pore R. S. College. 

Nilratan Biswas, Roll Barrack. No. 114, Regn. No. 10264 of 1961-62, Barrack- 
pore R. 8. College. 

Asitkumar Ghosh, Roll Barrack. No. 117, Regn. No. 28426 of 1960-61, Barrack- 
pore R. 8. College. 

Seikh Asgar Ali, Roll Barrack. No. 125, Regn. No. 19394 of 1961-62, “Barrackporo 
R. S. College. 

Rokha Hajra, Roll Barrack, F. No. 105, Rogn. No. 19311 of 1961-62, Barrackpore 
R. S. College. 
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Barindrakumar Biswas, C/o. Dulalchandra Pal, Shashtitala Palpara, P.O. Ichapore, 
Nawabganj, 24-Parganas, Roll Barrack. Ext. No. 9. 

Birendrachandra Das, Bidhan Palli 15 Rly. Gate, Chandanpukur Barrackpore, 
Roll Barrack. Ext. No. 12. 

Samirkumar Basu, C/o. Rebindramohan. Basu, P.O. Syamnagar, Tagore Temple 
Road, Near Station, 24-Parganas: Roll Barrack. Ext. No. 25, Regu. No. 
33103 of 1960-61. 

Ajitkumar Majumdar, C/o. Post Master, P.O.’ Chinsurah, Dist, Hughli. Roll 
Barrack. Ext. No. 37. 

Abdus Shakur, C/o. Late Moharam Miah, F. G. Road, P.O. Khardah, 24-Parganas. 
Roll Barrack. Ext. No. 55, Regn. No. 39055 of 1961-62. 

Asimkumar Basu, Deshbandhu Colony, P.O. Khardaha, Dist. 24-Parganas. Roll 
Barrack. Ext. No. 64, Regn. No. 22525 of 1960-61. 

Santoshkumar Debnath, Mathbagan Palta, P.O. Bengal Enamel, 24-Parganas. 
Roll Barrack. Ext. No. 73. 

Sachindranath Das, P.O. Ichapore, Nawabganj, S. B. Road, Jhulantala, 24- 
Parganas. Roll Barrack. Ext. No. 81. 

Amarkumar Malakar, P.O. Babughat, Garulia; Dist. 24-Parganas. Roll Barrack. 
Ext. No. 99, Regn. No. 11342 of 1958-59. 

Mrimalkanti Ghosh, ‘Roll Basir. No. 96, Regn. No. 12198 of 1961. 62, Basirhat 
College 

Bijaykrishua Pandit, Roll Basir. No. 120, Basirhat College. 

Md. Surat Ali, Roll Basir. No. 157, Basirhat College. 

Nitya Nand Sinha, Roll Ber. No. 9, Berhampore K. N. College. 

Mashinuddin Ahmed, Roll Ber. No. 10, Berhampore K. N. College. 

Asgar Ali, Roll Ber. No. 90, Berhampore K. N. College. 

Raisuddin Ahmed, Vill. Housenagar, P.O. Kankuna. Dist. Murshidabad, Roll 
Ber. Ext. No, 38; Regn. No. 23500 of 1961-62. 

Birendranath Pramanik, C/o. S. D. O. Construction Board, P.O. and Dist. Malda, 
West Bengal, Roll Ber. xt. No. 54. 


. Mihirkumar Raychaudhuri, C/o. Sukumar Raychaudhuri, P.O. Khagra, Dist. 


Murshidabad. Roll Ber. Ext. No. 76. 

Santoshkumar Mandal, Roll Bog. No. 37, Regn. No. 20876 of , Bagoola Srikrishna 
College. 

Diivendeauadh Biswas, Roll Bog. No. 73, Regn. No. 19951 of 1962-63, Bagoola 
Srikrishna College. 

Brajeswar Tikadar, “Roll Bog. No. 133, Regn. No. 20090 of 1962-63, Bagoola 
Srikrishna College. 

Krishnagopal Saha, Roll Bog. No. 198, Regn. No. 20056 of 1962-63, Bagoola 
Srikrishna College. 

Ranjitkumar Nath, Roll Bog. No. 236, Bagoola Srikrishna College. 

Biralranjan Sarkar, Roll Bog. No. 289, Bagoola Srikrishna College. 

Mrinalkanti Kar, Roll Bog. No. 319, Regn. No. 20015 of 1962-63, Bagoola Sri- 
krishna College. 

Sanatkumar Maiti, Roll Cont. No. 67, Regn. No. 21194 of 1962- 63, Contai P. K. 
College. 

Nanigopal Mahapatra, Roll Cont. No. 135, Regn. No. 35004 of 1960-61, Contai 
P. K. College. 

Shaikh Mujibur Rahaman, Roll Cont. No. 144, Regn. No. 31133 of 1961-62, Contai 
P. K. College. 

Pasupati Jasu, Vill. Gonarah, P.O. Mangalamaro, Dist. Midnapore, Roll Cont. 
Ext. No. 15. 

Barendranath Das, Vill, Haipur, P.O. Dhangaon, Dist. Midnapore, Roll Cont. 
Ext. No. 31, Regn. No. 38654 of 1961-62. 

Sagarchandra Haldar, Roll Dia. No. 137, Regn. No. 3509 of 1962-63, Diamond 
Harbour F. C. College: 

Susilkumar Haldar, C/o. Saratchandra Haldar, P.O. and Vill. Diamond Harbour, 
Dist. 24-Parganas, Roll Dia. Ext. No. 14, Regn. No. 17467 of 1960-61. 

Sasankasekhar De, Roll Garh. No. 70, Regn. No. 55986 of 1960-61, Garhbeta 
College. 

Satyasadhan Gangopadhyay, Roll Garh. No. 98, Regn. No. 29924 of 1962-63, 
Garhbeta College. 

Birendranath Kar, Roll Ghat. No. 41, Regn. No. 31879 of 1962-63, Ghatal 
Rabindra Satabarsiki Mahavidyalaya. 

Tinkari Bhattacharyya, Roll Ghat. No. 172, Regn. No. 4886 of 1960-61, Ghatal 
R. S. Mahavidyalaya. 

Pulinbihari Biswas, Roll Gob. No. 94, Regn. No. 25770 of 1962-63, Gobardanga 
Hindu College. 

Muhammad Yagub Husain, Roll Jangi. No. 35, Regn. No. 31232 of 1962-63, 
“Jangipur College. 

Md. Shamshuzzoha Miah, Roll Jangi. No. 38, Regn. No. 18214 of 1961- 62, Jangi- 
pore College. 
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Mir ALR Roll Jangi. No. 59, Regn. No. 31247 of 1962-63, Jangipur 
ollege. 
Manotosh Barman, Settlement Office, P.O. Raghunath Ganj, Dist. Murshidabad, 
Roll Jangi. Ext. No. 6. 
Mirza Md. Giasuddin, P.O. and Vill. Herhari, Dist. Murshidabad, Roll Jangi. 
Ext. No. 22, Regn. No. 480 of 1959-60. 
Sukumorchandra De, Vill. Tengia, P.O, Pukhuria, Dist. Midnapore, Roll Jhar. 
Ext. No. 41, Regn. No. 19859 of 1961-62. - 
Parbatikumar Sarkar, Roll Jia. No. 22, Regn. No. 11207 of 1962-63, Jiaganj 
Sripat Singh College. 
Radhasyam Das, Roll Jia. No. 170, Regn. No. 10633 of 1962-63, Jiaganj College 
of Commerce. 
Debiprasad Bhattacharyya, P.O. and Vill. Kurumgram, Dist. Birbhum, Roll 
Jia. Ext. No. 19, Regn. No. 30387 of 1960-61. 
Prabodhendu Das, Roll Hab. No. 28, Regn. No. 19215 of 1962-63, Habra Sri 
Chaitanya College. 
Chittaranjan Datta, Roll Hab. No. 28, Regn. No. 23091 of 1961-62, Habra Sri 
Chaitanya. College. 
Baidyanath Acharsya, Roll Hab. No. 29, Regn. No. 19138 of 1962- 63, “Habra 
Sri Chaitanya College. 
Jugalkisor Seha, Roll Hab. No. 36, Regn.. No. 24066'`of 1961-62, Habra Sri 
Chaitanya College. 
Parimalkanti Ghosh, Roll Hab. No. 38, Regn. No. 23952 of 1960-61, Habra Sri 
Chaitanya College. 
Tejondranath Pal, Roll Hab. No. 68, Regn. No. 19832 of 1962-63, Habra Sri 
Chaitanya College. 
Subodhchandra Basu, Roll Hab. No. 69, Regn. No. 19155 of 1962-63, ‘Habra 
Sri Chaitanya College. 
Md. Golam Bari, Roll Hab. No. 79, Regn. No. 19310 of 1962-63, Habra Sri 
Chaitanya College. 
Amarnath Chaudhuri, Roll How. No. 3, Regn..No. 6710 of 1961-62, Narasinha 
Dutta College. 
Ranjitkumar Das, Roll How. No. 188, Regn. No. 25877 of 1961-62, Howrah 
Narasinha Dutta College. 
Prasantakumar Karoti, Roll How. No. 113, Regn. No. 23775 of 1962-63, Howrah 
Narasinha. Dutta College. 
Haru Charan Shaw, Roll How. No. 115, Regn. No. 2381 of 1962- 63, Howrah 
Narasinha Dutta College. 
lacie oe Maleiuiddin, Roll andi. No. 28, Regn. No. 4240 of 1962-63, Kandi Raj 
College 
A Sinha, Roll Kandi. No. 37, Regn. No. 34953 of 1961-62, Kandi Raj 
ollege 
Niyamat Shaikh, Rol Kandi. No. 50, Regn. No. 34941 of 1961- 62, Kandi Raj 
ollege. 
Surendranath Haldar, Vill.” Sahapara, P.O. Shahisherpur, Murshidabad, Roll 
Kandi. Ext. No. 18, Regn. No. 22313 of 1960-61. 
Ahibhushan De, Vill. Babarpur, P.O. Barwan, Dist. Murshidabad, Roll Kandi. 
Ext. No. 36. 
Sella Mahata, Roll Kharg. No. 184, Regn. No. 20943 of 1962. 63, Khargpur 
College. 
Subhashchandra Bera, Roll. Mahi. No. 50. Regn. No. 29441 of 1962- 63, Mahisadal 
Raj College. 
Purnachandra Dasadhikari, Roll Mahi. No. 63, Regn. No. 29521 of 1962-63, 
Mahisadal Raj College. ; 
Manoranjan Maiti, Roll Mahi. No. 151, Regn. No. 29595 of 1962-68, Mahisadal 
Raj College. 
Brajendranath Panda, Roll Mahi. No. 278, Regn. No. 4922 of 1962-63, Midnapore 
Sitananda College. 
a sante Misra, Roll Mahi. No. 288, Regn. No. 41464 of 1960-61, Sitananda 
ollege 
Sasankasekhar Jana, Roll Mahi. No. 295, Regn. No. 15808 of 1961-62, Nandigram 
Sitananda College. 
ee tact Agasti, Roll Mahi. No. 303, Regn. No. 4772 of 1962-63, Sitananda 
ollege 
Syed. Hasan ‘Ali, Roll Mahi. No. 338, Regn. No. 4962 of 1962-63, Sitananda College. 
Sarala Pal, P.O. and Vill. Paremanandapur, Dist. Midnapur, Roll Mahi. F. 
No. 3. 
Debabrata Mandal, Roll Mid. No. 2. Midnapore College of Commerce. 
Mozibur Rahaman, Roll Mid. No. 7, Rogn. No. 31900 of .1961-62, Midnapore 
Collego of Commerce. 
aoa Mandal, Roll Mid. No. 13, Regn. No. 53359 of 1960-61, Midnapore 
ollege. 
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Rabindranath De, Roll Mid. No. 44, Midnapore College. 

Sk. Noor Mohammad, Roll Mid. No. 53, Midnapore College. | 

Ranajitkumar Das, Roll Mid. No. 139, Regn. No. 31824 of 1961-62, Midnapore 
College. 

Jaydeb Patra, Roll Mid. No. 144, Midnapore College of Commerce. 

Prantosh Sarkar, Roll Mid. No. 170, Midnapore College of Commerce. 

Sankarnath Ghosh, Roll Mid. No. 190, Midnapore College of: Commerce. 

Sankarprasad Sinha, Roll Mid. No. 193, Midnapore College of Commerce. 

Binayranjan Maiti, Roll Mid. No. 218, Midnapore College of Commerce. 

Asokkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Mid. No. 256, Midnapcre College of Commerce. 

Bijaykrishna Manna, Roll Mid. No. 260, Midnapore College of Commerce. 

Bidyadhar Pati, Roll Mid. No. 263, Regn. No, 31925 of 1961-62; Midnapore College 
of Commerce. - 

Bijanbihari Bhuniya, Roll Mid. No. 266, Midnapore College of Commerce. 

Damodar Ray, Roll Mid. No. 275, Midnapore College of Commerce. 

Md. Sofiar Rahaman, Roll Naba. No. F Tre No. 17582 of 1962-63, Nabadwip 

> Vidyasagar College. 

Md. Bijur Ali Mandal, Roll Naba. No. a, Nabadwip Vidyasagar College. 

Jyotiranjan Sarkar, Roll Nai. No. 18, Regn. No. 25430 of 1962-63, Naihati R. 
B. C. College. 

Amarkumar Sarkar, Roll Nai. No. 107, Regn. No. 25426. of 1962.63, Naihati 


R. B. ©. College. 
Tej Bhan Das, Roll Nai. No. 152, Regn. No. 22594 of- 1962-63, Naihati R. B. O. 


College. 
igs Sinha, Roll Nai. No. 231, Regn. No. 25444 of 1962-63, Naihati R. B. C. 
ollege. 
Sitapati Saha, Roll Nai. No. 239, Naihati R. B. C. College. 
Amitranjan Chakrabarti, Roll Nai. No, 256, Regn. No: 22557 of 1962-63, Naihati 
R. B. C. College. 
Mihirkumar Chattopadhyay, Roll Nai. No. 280, Regn. No.. 25223 of 1962-63, 


Naihati R. B. C. College. 

Bisadkumar Chattopadhyay, Roll Nei. No. 283, Regn. No.’ “25221 of 1962-63, 
Naihati R. B. C. College. 

Chittaranjan Biswas, Roll Nai. No. 315, Regu. No. 22551 of 1962-63, Naihati 
R. B. C. College. 

Bimankanti Bandyopadhyay, Roll Nai. No. 351, Regn. No.. : 20364 of 1961-62, 
Naihati R. B. C. College. 

Nikhileswar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Nai. No. 352, Regn. No: 30316 of 1961-62, 


' Naihati R. B. ©. College 
Santimay Bhaumik, Roll Nai. No. 361, Regn. No. 32647 of 1960-61, Naihati 


R. B. C. College. 
Ajitkumar Biswas, IT, Roll Nai. No. 364, Regn. No. 32657 of 1960-61, Naihati 


R. B. C. College. 
Pranaysekhar Chakrabarti, Roll Nai. No. 378, Regn. No. 32695 of 1960-61, 


Naihati R. B. C. College. 
Arabinda Nandi, Roll Nai. No. 429, Regn. No. 5214 of 1962- 63, Naihati R. B. ©. 


College. 
Sitalkrishna Dasray, Roll Nai. No. 480, Regn. No. 22613 of 1962-63, Naihati 


R. B. Ò. College. 


: Manojkumar Ghosh, Roll Nai. No. 518, Regn. No. 22625 of 1962-63,- Naihati 


R. B. C. College. 

Biswanath Sinharay, Roll Nai. No. 517, Regn. No. 3305 of 1960- 61, Naihati R. 
B. C. College. 

Ramanirenjan Debnath, Roll Nai. No. 535, Regn. No. 22616 of 1962-63, Naihati 
R. B. C. College. 

Mihirchandra Pal, C/o. Manmathanath Pal, Talpukur, Baghbazar, P.O. Chandan- 
nagar, Hughli, Roll Nai. Ext. No, 22. 

Kasinath Palit, Palit Bhaban, Syam Road, P.O. Naihati, Dist. 24-Parganas, 

. Roll Nai. Ext. No. 31, Regn. No. 7235 of 1949-50. 

Amritalal RAPA Roll New Barrack. No. 5, Regn. No. 24541 of 1961-62, Acharyya 
P. C. College. 

pyano Nath Roll New Barrack. No. 8, Regn. No. 41591 of 1961-62, Acharyya 

. C. College. 

Lakshmikanta Nath, Roll New Barrack. No. 10. Regn. No. 9685 of 1962-63, 
Acharyya P. C. ‘College. 

8k. Jahar i Roll Pans. No. 144, Regn. No. 24654 of 1962-63, Panskura Banamali 
College. 

Mrityunjay Chakrabarti, Roll Pans. No. 174, Regn. No. 28063 of 1961-62, Panskura 
-Banamali College. 

Sk. Abdul Haque, Vill. Narayan ‘Pukuria, P.O. Bhogpur, Dist. Midnapore, Roll - 
Pans. Ext. No. 1, Regn. No. 20871 of rece 61. 
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Anantaram Ghorai, Vill. Mirabard, P.O. Ramtarakhat, Dist. Midnapore, Roll 
Pans. Ext. No. 6. 

Asokkumar Ghosh, Roll Rana. No. 14, Ranaghat Collége. 

Manoranjan De, Roll Rana. No. 39, Ranaghat College. 

Subhashchandra Sarkar, Roll Rana. No. 43, Ranaghat College. 

Tapankumar Chattopadhyay, Roll Rana. No. 62, Regn. No. 37522 of 1961-62, 
Ranaghat’ College. 

Aswinikumer Maiti, Roll Tam. No. 67, Regn. No. 48110 of 1960-61, Tamralipta 
Mahavidyalaya, Tamluk. 

Manoranjan Maiti, Roll Tam, No. 166, Regn. No. 26710 of 1962-63, Tamralipta 
Mahavidyalaya, Tamluk. 

Sukumar Mitra, Roll Tam. No. 219, Tamralipta Mahavidyalaya, Tamiluk, 


(it) The Pre-University Examination in Arts, 1963 of the candidates whose names 


appear below, has been cancelled and they have been debarred from appearing at any 
examination of this University in 1964 :— 


l. 


2. 


Rathindranath Guhathakurta, Roll Barrack. No. 51, Regn. No. 10250 of 1962-63, 
Barrackpore Rastraguru Surendranath College. 
Ajitkumar } Mal, Roll Garh. No. 1, Regn. No. 29999 of 1962- 63, Garhbeta College. 


1. PRE-UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN SCIENCE, 1963 


(i) The Pre-University Examination. in Science, 1963 of the candidates whose 


names appear below, has been cancelled :— 


1. 
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Swapankumar Dasgupta, Roll Cal. No. 740, Regn. No. 33238 of 1961-62, Bangabasi 
College. 

Asokkumar Ray, Roll Cal. No. 755, Regn. No. 33882 of 1961-62, Bangabasi College. 

Pulak Ray, Roll Cal. No. 758, Regn. No. 33924 of 1961-62, Bangabasi College. 

Adhirchandra Banikchaudhuri, Roll Cal. No. 765, Regn. No. 33013 of 1961-62, 
Bangabasi College. 

Anilkumer Datta, Roll Cal. No. 783, Regn. No. 33244 of 1961-62, Bangabasi 
College. 

Bikaschondra Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 791, Regn. No. 39979 of 1961- 62, Bangabasi 
College. 

Anjankamar Gan, Roll Cal. No. 792, Regn. No. 43171 of 1961-62, Bangabasi 
Colleg 

Nirmal Keer, Roll Cal. No.: 796, Regn. No. 33520 of 1961-62, Bangabasi College. 

Akhilchandra Karmakar, Roll Cal. No. 801, Regn. No. 33523 of 1961- 62, Bangabasi 


College. 


Suryyakumar Das, Roll Cal. No. 821, Regn. No. 33285 of 1961-62, °Bangabasi 
College. 

Amarendranath Datta, Roll Cal. No. 823, Regu. No. 39906 of 1961- 62, Bangabasi 
College. 


Adhirchandra Pal, Roll Cal. No, 1125, Bangabasi College. 

Sukhendunarayan "Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 1138, Regn. No. 14386 of 1962-63, 

. Bangabasi College. 

Bimalkumar Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 1150, Regn. No. 18679 of 1962- 63, 
Bangabasi College. 

Samantakumar Das, Roll Cal. No. 1198, Regn. No. 18878 of 1962-68, Bangabasi 
College. 

Dilipkumar Nandi, Roll Cal, No. 1201, Regn. No. 14450, of 1962-63, Bangabasi 
College. J 

Paresnath Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 1879, Regn. No. 13627 of 1962-63, Bangabasi 
College. 

Manojkumar Guha, Roll Cal. No. 1384, Regn. No. 33459 of 1961-62, Bangabasi 
College. 

Manikchandra Pal, Roll Cal. No. 1404, Regn. No. 14499, Bangabasi College. 

Md. Sahadat, Roll ‘Cal. No. 1410, Regn. No. 33761 of 1961- 62, Bangabasi College. 

Bibhupada Brahma,- -Roll Cal. No. 1419, Bangabasi College. 

Arunkumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 1421, , Regn. No. 2870 of 1959-60,- Bangabasi 
College. 

Sudhirkumar Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 1429, Regn. No. 13639 of 1962-63, Bangabasi 
College. 

Pabitrakumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 1437, Regn. No. 14363 of 1962-63, 
Bangabasi College. ~ 

Tapankanti Basuray, Roll Cal. No. 1487, Regn. No. 13542 of 1962-63, Bangabasi 
College. 

Pradyotkumar Nath, Roll Cal. No. 1490, Regn. No. 17130 of 1959-60, Bangabasi 
College. 

Rabindranath Basuray, Roll Cal. No. 1495, Regn, No. 3800 of 1961-62, Bangabasi 


College. 
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Ramendranath Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 1613, Regn. No. 13478 of 1962-63, 
Bangabasi College. 

Bijaysankar Ghosh Roll Cal. No, 1504, Regn. No. 14046 of 1962- 63, Bangabasi 
College. 

Ranjitkumar Guha, Roll Cal. No. 1621, Regn. No. 14124 of. 1962- 63, Bangabasi 
College. 

Sunilchandra Poddar, Roll Cal. No. 1748, Regn. No. 22612 of 196i- 62, Maharaja 
M. C. College (Day). 

Syamlal Saha, Roll Cal. No. 1762, Regn. No. 18576 of 1962- 63, "Maharaja M. ©. 
College (Day). 

Sheo Shankar Sureka, Roll Cal. No. 1816, Regn. No. 18636 of 1962-63, Maharaja 
M. C. College. 


. Bimalranjan Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 1819, Regn. No. 22479 of 1961-62, Maharaja 


M. C. College. 

Kshitindrabhushan Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 1827, Regn. No. 22481 of 1961-62, 
Maharaja M. C. College. 

Taritbikas Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 1929, Regn. No. _ 18300 of 1962-63, 
, Maharaja M. C. College. 

Bimal Mitra, Roll Cal. No. 2196, Regn. No. 17768 of 1961-62, Surendranath 

> College. 

Anilkumar Sarkar, Roll Cal. No. 2322, Regn. No. 13280 of 1962- 63, Surendranath 
College. ` 

Bisweswar De, Roll Cal. No. 2469, Regn. “No. 12730 of 1962-63, Surendranath 
College. 


Asitkumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 2477, Regn. No. 12795 of 1962-63, Surendranath 
College. 

Pradyotkumar Kundu, Roll Cal. No. 2487, Regn. No. 12924 of 1962-63, Surendra- 
nath College. 

Dulalchandra Majumdar, Roll Cal. No. 2492, Regn. No. 12955 of 1962-63, Surendra» 
nath College. 

Haripada Majumdar, Roll Cal. No. 2493, Regn. No. 12958 of 1962-63, Surendra- 
nath College. 

Sukdeb Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 2780, Regn. No. 17622 of 1961-62, Surendranath 
College. 

Subhenduprakas Saha, Roll Cal. No. 2815, Regn. No. 25127 of 1961- 62, Surendra- 
nath College. 

Syamal Basu, “Roll Cal. No. 2864, Regn. No. 17207 of .1961- 62, Surendranath 
College. 

Dulalchandra De, Roll Cal. No. 2876, Regn. No. 17509 of 1961- 62, Surendranath 
College. 

Anilkumar Pal. II, Roll Cal. No. 2890, Regn. No. 25118 of 1961- 62, Surendranath 
College. 

Nirmalgobinda Nandi, Roll Cal. No. 2904, Regn. No. 13139 of 1962-63, Surendra- 
nath College. 

Sasankasekhar Adak, Roll Cal. No. 2919, Regn. No. 17107 of 1961- 62, Surendra- 
nath College. 

Ranajitkumar Adhikari, Roll Cal. No. 2920, Surendranath College. 

Pradyut Bhaumik, Kou Cal. No. 2942 , Regn. No. 17261 of 1961- 62, Surendranath 
College. 


‘Syamalkumar Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 2949, Regn. No. 18035 of 1960-61, Surendra. 


nath College. 

Bimalkumar Das, Roll Cal. No. 2968, Regn. No. 17406 of 1961-62, Surendranath 
College. 

Dhirendranath Das, Roll Cal. No. 2971, Regn. No. 17411 of 1961-62, Surendras 
nath College. 

Gobindachandra Das, Roll oar No. 2973, Regn. No. 17414 of 1961-62, Surendra» 
nath College. 

Abul Hoffaz, Roll Cal. No. 2983, Regn. No. 12327 of 1962-63, Surondranath 
College. 

Iqbal Ahmad, Roll Cal. No. 2997, Regn. No. 12898 of 1962-63, Surendranath 
College. 

Sabyasachi Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. “No. 3016, Regn. No. 13042 of 1962-63, 
Surendranath College. 

Pulinbihari Pal, Roll Cal. No. 3035, Regn. No. 13171 of 1962-63, Surendranath 
College. 

Binaykrishna Poddar, Roll Cal. No. 3044, Regn. No. 13184 of 1962-63, Surendra- 
nath College. 

Ajaykrishna Ray, Roll Cal. No. 3048, Regn. No. 13211 of 1962- 63, Surendranath 
College. 

Somnath Mukherjee, Roll Cal. No. 3086, Regn. No. 3047 of 1962- 63, Surendra- 
nath College. 
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Nasrullah Ahmed, Roll Cal. No. 3435, Regn. No. 12057 of 1962-63, Surendranath 
College. : 
Biswanath Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 3901, Regn. No. 521 of 1961-62, St. Paul's 
Cathedral Mission College. p 
Samares Lahiri,-Roll Cal. No. 8948, Regn. No. 12940 of 1962-63, Surendranath 
College. i 
Hemendraprasad Nag, Roll Cal. No. 4136, City College. ; 
Prakharkiran Saha, Roll Cal. No. 4349, Regn. No. 9394 of 1962-63, Dum Dum, 
Motijheel College. : 
Sudhansukumar Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 4385, Dum Dum Motijheel College. 
Kartikchandra Gain, Roll Cal. No. 4533, Regn. No. 6406 of 1961-62, Seth Anandram . 
Jaipuria College. A _ 
Sadananda Ray, Roll Cal. No. 4565, Regn. No. 36095 of 1959-60, Seth Anandram 
Jaipuria College. : : 
Yogaish Nerayan Misra, Roll Cal. No. 4898, Regn. No. 23472 of 1960-61, Bangabasi 
College. 
Manikchandra De, Roll Cal. No. 5107, Regn. No. 8472 of 1962-63, Anandamohan 
College. ; 
Nirmalchandra Sanyal, Roll Cal. No. 5110, Regn. No. 8602 of 1962-63, Ananda- 
mohan College. 
Tapankumar Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 5474, Regn. No. 13572 of 1961-62, 
Baishnabghata D. A. College. 
Kalyankumar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 5580, Regn. No. 16933 of 1962-63, 
Baishnabghate D. Andrews College. 
agar oe Das, Roll Cal. No. 6119, Regn. No, 18318 of 1961-62, Charuchandra 
ollege. 
Nirmalkumar Mitra, Roll Cal. No. 6187, Regn. No. 21124 of 1961-62, Vijaygarh 
Jyotish Ray College. : : : 
Mihirkumar Ray, Roll Cal. No. 6188, Regn. No. 52478 of 1960-61, Vijaygarh 
Jyotish Ray College. 
Manotosh Gangopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 6217, Regn. No. 38378 of 1961-62, Vijay- 
garh Jyotish Ray College. o 7 
Sumirkumar Sinha, Roll Cal. No. 6512, Regn. No. 4712 of 1962-63, Vidyasagar 
College. : 
Tulsicharan Mandal, Roll Cal. No. 6670, Vijaygarh Jyotish Ray College. 
Kalyanprasad Sen, Roll Cal. No. 6706, Regn. No. 14417 of 1958-59, Vijaygarh 
Jyotish Ray College. : 
Haripada Das, Roll Cal. No. 6728, Vijaygarh Jyotish Ray College. 
Asimchandra De, Roll Cal. No. 6742, Regn. No. 32062 of 1959-60; Vijaygarh . 
Jyotish Ray College. 
Dayaprakas Saha, Roll Cal. No. 6777, Vijaygarh Jyotish Ray College. 
Dilipkumar Das, Roll Cal. No. 6880, Vijaygarh Jyotish Ray College. 
Subhashranjan Sarkar, Roll Cal. No. 6939, Regn. No. 2880 of 1962.63, Vidyasagar 
Evening College. ; i 
Biswanath Saha; Roll Cal. No. 6997, Regn. No. 2861 of 1962-63, Vidyasagar 
Evening College. i i : . 
Minati Das, Roll Cal. F. No. 11, Sarojini-Naidu College for Women. 
Adrikana Mandal, Roll Cal. F. No. 779, Dinabandhu Andrews College. 
esa ra te Agar. No. 76, Regn. No. 32406 of 1962-63, Agartala Maharaja 
. B. College. 
Felu Mandal, Roll Amta No 34, Regn. No. 26839 of 1961-62 Amta Ramsaday 
ollege. f > : 
Gobindachandra Ghosh, Roll Bang. No. 57, Regn. No. 50872 of 1960-61, Bangaon 
D. B. Mahavidyalaya. . i ? 
Abanindranath Biaswas, Roll Bar. Nò. 26, Regn. No. 22765 of 1962-63, Barasat 
Government College. ; E 
Md. Abdul Rouf, Roll Ber. No. 57, Regn. No. 42770'0of 1959-60, Berhampore 
K. N. College. i 
Md. Zakaria, Roll Ber. No. 83, Berhampore Kiishnath College. 
biel isa Samanta, Roll Cont ` No. 11, Regn. No. 2116 of 1962-68, Contai P. K. 
College. 
aan wy Bar, Roll Cont, No. 104, Regn. No. 31024 of 1961-62, Contai P. K. 
ollege. 
Binodbihari Das, Roll Cont. No. 146, Regn. No. 34697 of 1960-61, Contai P. K. 
College. 
Danabendra Parya, Roll Garh. No. 48, Regn, No. 30037 of 1962-63, Garhbeta 
ollege. : 
Asimkumar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Garh. No. 49, Regn. No. 29884 of 1962-63, 
Garhbeta College. f 
Nabakumar De, Roll Garh. No. 61, Regn..No. 29916 of 1962-63, Garhbeta College. - 
oe Bank, Roll Garh. No. 83, Regn. No. 20611 of 1961-62, Garhbeta 
lege. 
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105. - Airan emia Samui, Roll Garh. No. 93, Regn. No. 30079 of 1962-63, Garhbeta 
College. ~ 

106. Chanchal Mukhopadhyay, Roll How. No. 14, Regn. No. 28913 of 1962-63, Howrah 
Narasinha Dutt College. 

107. Md. Ismaile Mondal, Roll Jangi. No. 58, Regn. No. 23467 of 1961-62, Jangipore 
College. 

108. Nilkanta Das, Roll Jhar. No. 33, Regn. No. 19848 of. 1961-62, Jhargram Raj 
College. 

109. Prasenjit Bhattacharyya, Roll Kaila. No. 16, Regn. No. 24460 of 1961-62, Kaila- 
sahar R. K. Mahavidyalaya. 5 

110. Sankarshan Chandra, Roll Kandi No. 30, Regn. No. 34753 of 1961-62, Kandi 


Raj College. 

111. Binodchandra Das, Roll Kharg. No. 44, Regn. No. 18876 of 1962-63, Khargpore 
College. 

112. Basudeb Chakrabarti, Roll Kharg. No. 46, Regn. No. 23728 of 1961-62, Khargpore 
College. 


113. Nirmalendukumar Basak, Roll Kharg. No. 51, Regn. No. 18839 of 1962-63, 
.  Khargpore College. 

114. Samirkrishna Bandyopadhyay, Roll Kharg. No. 57, Regn. No. 18837 of 1962-63, 
Khargpore College. 

115. Sirajul Haque, Roll Kharg. No. 78, Regn. No. 31488 of 1962-63, Khargpore 
College. ‘ 

116. Kangalcharan Das, Roll Kharg. No. 90, Regn. No. 18879 of 1962-63, Khargpore 
College. 

117. Surendraprasad Sharma, Roll Kharg. No. 109, Khargpore College. 

118. Sanjitkumar Biswas, Roll Kri. No. 38, Regn. No. 9832 of 1962-63, Krishnagar 
College. f 

119. Shashthinarayan Datta, Roll Kri. No. 115, Krishnagar College. 

120. Rathindrakumar Das, Roll Kri. Comp. No. 1, Regn. No. 39806 of 1960-61, 
Krishnagar Government College. 

121, Arunkumar Misra, Roll Mahi. No. 21, Regn. No. 29626 of 1962-63, Mahisadal 
Raj College. 

122. Prasantakumar Maji, Roll Mahi. No. 39, Regn. No. 4889 of 1962-63, Sitananda 
College. 

123. Kamalkumar Chaudhuri, Roll Mid. No. 95, Midnapore College. 

124. Binaybhushan Bhattacharyya, Roll Naba. No. 58, Regn. No. 17455 of 1962-63, 
Nabadwip Vidyasagar College. 

125. Jaydobprasad Kundu, Roll Rana. No. 77, Regn. No. 37581 of 1961-62, Ranaghat 

“College. 

126. Parimalkumar Sarkar, Roll Rai. Comp. No. 2, Regn. No. 25710 of 1961-62, 
Raiganj College. 

127. Susilkumar Haidar, Roll Rana. No. 89, Regn, No. 37568 of 1961-62, Ranaghat 
College. 

128, Basantakumar Ghosh, Roll Santi. No. 13, Regn. No. 25565 of 1962-63, Santipur 
College. 

129, Nirmal Mitro, Roll Santi. No. 41, Regn. No. 25606 of 1963, Santipur College. 

130. Rameschandra Das, Roll Santi. No. 45, Regn. No. 25540 of 1963, Santipur College. 

131. Asishkumar Bagchi, Roll Santi. No. 54, Regn. No. 45532 of 1960-61, Santipur 


College. 

132. Sanatkumar Pramanik, Roll Santi. No. 124, Regn. No. 37348 of 1962, Santipur 
College. 

133. Subhransusekhar Jana, Roll Tam. No. 41, Regn. No. 48083 of 1960-61, Tamralipia 
Mahavidyalaya. . à 


(ii) The Pre-University Examination in Science, 1963 of the candidate whose 
name appears below, has been cancelled and he has been debarred from appearing at 
any examination of this University in “1964 :— 


Michael Gomes, Roll Cal. No. 4825, Regn. No. 33484 of 1961-62, Bangabasi College. 


A. RAY, 
Controller of Examinations. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 





No. Rts/R.A./2608 > Senare Hovsr, 
Calcutta. 
Syndicate, dated 7.2.64. The 10ih February, 1964. 


The following are the orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate with regard 
to the cases of breach of discipline on the part of the candidates whose names appear 
below, at the Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Examinations in Law, July, 1963 :— 
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` The candidates appearing from your College may kindly be informed of the orders 
of the Syndicate in respect of them. 


_ J, PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION IN LAW, JULY, 1963 
The Preliminary. Examination in Law, July, 1963, of the undernoted candidates 
has been cancelled and ‘they have been debarred from appearing at tho Preliminary 
Examination in Law, January, 1964 :— 


1. Rothas Singh Rajpat (Roll Cal. No. 230) .. University College of Law 


2. Gangadhar Jhunjhunwala (Roll Cal. No. 655) .. Do. 
3. Shree Ram Giri (Roll Cal, No. 673) “a Do. 
4. S. S. Subramanian (Roll Cal. No. 852) ia ; Do. 
5. M. Sivasankaran (Roll Cal. No. 853) vš Do. 
6. Nirmalchandra Jana (Roll Cal. No. 944) a Do. 
7. Bimalchandra Biswas (Roll Cal. No. 950) ie Do. 
8. Anilkumar Datta, (Roll Cal. No. 967) Do. 
9, Pramodkumar Mukhopadhyay (Roll Cal. No. 997) Do. . 
10. Kedar Nath More (Roll Cal. No. 1053) zs Do. 
11. Yusub Zaidi (Roll Cal. No. -1061) soa es Do. 
12. Rupendranath Saha (Roll Cal. No. 1121)- a Do. 
13. Md. Nazibur Rahman (Roll Cal. No. 1145) _ sā Do. 
14. Bishwanath Bajaj (Roll Cal. No. 1167) Si Do. 
15. Biswanath Sen (Roll Cal. No. 1194) .. is Do. 


TI. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN LAW, JULY, 1963 


The Intermediate’ Examination i in Law, July, 1963, of thè undernoted candidates 
has been cancelled and they have been debarred from appearing at tho Intermediate 
Examination in Law; January, 1964 :— 


1. A. Raja Gopal (Roll Cal. No. 164) ae .. University College of Law 
2. Manoranjan Ghosh (Roll Cal. No. 258) es Do. 
3. Shanti Chand Sukhani (Roll Cal. No.: 263) E? Do. 
4. Tara Kant Dwivedi (Roll Cal. No. 321) A Do. 
5. A. K. Niamul Haque (Roll Cal. No. 325) e Dö. 
6. Subhash Acharyya (Roll Cal. No. 406) - Do. 
7. Sankarkumar Basusarbadhikari (Roll Cal. No. 558) Do. 
8. Manoranjan Haldar (Roll Cal. No. 570) Do. 
9. Ambikacharan Bhattacharyya (Roll Cal. No. 18) .. Do. 
10. Nend eoma B. Chokhani [Roll Cal. Comb. (I.F.) Do. 
8] 
11. Alokkumar Datta [Roll Cal. Comb. (LE) No. 9] Do. 


Ill. FINAL EXAMINATION IN LAW, JULY, 1968 


The Final Examination in Law, July, 1963, of the undernoted candidates has 
been cancelled and they have been debarred from appearing at the Final Examination 
in Law, January, 1964 :— 


l. Laxmi Narain Gupta (Roll Cal. No. 242) ..° University College of Law 
2. Sita Ram Behany (Roll Cal. No. 340) ià Do. 
3. Santiranjan Basu (Roll Cal. No. 452) are Do. 


D. P. BANERJEE, 
Assistant Controller of Examinations. 


g a CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
No.Rfs/RA./2687. The 11th February, 1964 


From 
THE CONTROLLER OF EXAMINATIONS, | 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 


The following are the orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate with regard 
to the cases of breach of discipline at the undernoted Examinations. 
The orders may kindly be published in the Calcutta Review. 
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I. B.Com, PART U EXAMINATION, 1963 


The B.Com. Part II Examination, 1963, of the undernoted candidate. has been 
cancelled (Syndicate, dated the 20th December, 1963):— ` 
Shiv Bhagwan Lahoti, Roll Cal. No. 32762. 


IL B.Sc. TECH. PART I EXAMINATION, 1963, IN LEATHER TECHNOLOGY 


The B.Sc. Tech. Part I Examination, 1963, in Leather Technology of the under- 
noted candidates has been cancelled (Syndicate, dated the 4th January, 1964):— 


1. Dipakranjan Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 3. 
2. Satischandra Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 4. 


IJ. B.Sc. Tech. PART I EXAMINATION, 1963, IN TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 


The B.Sc. Tech. Part I Examination, 1963, in Textile Technology of the under- 
noted candidates has been cancelled (Syndicate, dated the 4th January, 1964}:— 


I. Bishnupada Sarkar, Roll Ber. No. 17. 
2. Suddhadeb Datta, Roll Ber. No. 26. 


IV. M.Tech, EXAMINATION, JULY, 1963 (RADIO-PHYSICS 
AND ELECTRONICS) 


The M.Tech. Examination, July, 1963 (Radio-Physics and Electronics) of the 
„undernoted candidate has been cancelled (Syndicate, dated the 7th February, 1964):— 


Parmanand Gehani, Roll Cal. (R) No. 11. 
V. B.Sc. COMPARTMENTAL EXAMINATION, ‘OCTOBER, 1963 


The B.Sc. Compartmental Examination, October, 1963, of the undernoted candi- 
date has been cancelled. and he will be required to appear in all the papers if he intends 
to appear at the B.Sc. Examination in any subsequent year (Syndicate, dated the 7th 
February, 1964):— f . 

Aspi Homi Kapadia, Roll Cal. Comp. No. 93. 


VI. B.T. EXAMINATION, 1963 


The B.T. Examination, 1963, of the undernoted candidate has beon cancelled 
(Syndicate, dated the 7th February, 1964):— 
Yogesh Sharma (Mrs. Yogesh Teri), Roll Cal. No. 301. 


. D. P. BANERJEE, 
Assistant Controller of Examinations. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
No. 2747/D.Phil./ (Misc.). The 12h February, 1964. 


In forwarding herewith a consolidated list of candidates admitted to different 
Doctorate Degrees of this University, between the 20th January, 1963 and 14th February, 
1964, I am to request you to be so good as to publish at an early issue of the Caleutta 
Review, the names of candidates together with the names of their theses and dates of 
their admission to different Doctorate Degrees by the Syndicate. 

J. GC. MUKHERJEE, 
Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
No. Rts/R.A./2898. The 28th February, 1964, 


From 
THE CONTROLLER OF EXAMINATIONS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. = 
The Diploma in Librarianship Examination, August, 1963, of the undernoted 
candidate has been cancelled and he has been debarred from appearing at the Diploma 
in Librarianship Examination, December, 1963 :— 
Kuskumar Kar, Roll Cal. No. 6. 
D. P. BANERJEE, ~ 
Assistant Controller of Examinations, 
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No. Ris/R.A./2933. os > The 3rd March, 1964. 


From 
THE CONTROLLER OF EXAMINATIONS, 
University OF CALCUTTA. 


The Final M.B.B.S. Part I Examination, December, 1963, of the undernoted candi- 
date has been cancelled for breach of discipline at the aforesaid examination :— 


Debabrata Chaudhuri, Roll Cal. No. 388. 


D. P. BANERJEE, 
Assistant Controller of Examinations. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
No. Rts/R.A./6072. ‘ ' The 16th March, 1964. 


From ; 
THE CONTROLLER OF EXAMINATIONS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 


The M.Sc. Examination, 1963, in Statistics of the undernoted candidate has been 
cancelled and he has been debarred from appeering at any examination of this Uni- 
versity in 1964 :— : 


Puspa Lal Joshi, Roll Cal. Sta. No. 34. 


D. P. BANERJEE, 
-a Assistant Controller of Examinations, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
No. Rts/7078. _ The 18th March, 1964. 


From 
THE CONTROLLER OF EXAMINATIONS, 
UNIVERSITY oF CALCUTTA. 


The Diploma in Social Work (Labour Welfare) Examination, November, 1963, 
of the undernoted candidates has heen cancelled for breach of discipline at the aforesaid 
examination :-— 

1. Ram Bachan Singh, Roll Cal. No. 13. 

2. Yogendra Prasad Singh, Roll Cal. No. 19. i - 

D. P. BANERJER, 
Assistant Controller of Haaminationa. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/l/St;64 — 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Schedules 
annexed to the First Statutes and Regulations relating to the University Colleges and 
the Constitution and Functions of the Faculties and Boards of Studies were adopted 
by the Senate on the 8th Fearuary, 1964 :— 

I. Statutes re University Colleges— 

In Col. IL of the First Schedule to the Statutes re University Colleges (p. 125), 
the words ‘‘(4i) Physiology, Biochemistry and Biophysics” under (6) “University College 
of Medicine” be replaced by the words ‘‘(iz) Physiology” ; the words “(iv) Pathology, 
Bacteriology and Medical Zoology” be replaced by the words “‘(iv) Pathology including 
Bacteriology” and “{xævii) Biochemistry’ be inserted after ‘“‘(wavi) Venereology”. 

TI. Regulations re Faculties— 

In Table II of the Schedule to the Statutes re Faculties (p. 78) the words “‘(7) 
Pathology, Bacteriology and Medical Zoology” occurring under the heading “‘depart- 
ments of P.-G. Teaching” attached to the Faculty of Medicine be replaced by ‘‘(7) 
Pathology including Bacteriology” and ‘‘(8). Physiology, Biochemistry and Biophysics” 
be replaced by the words ‘(8) Physiology” and the words ‘‘(#) Biochemistry” be in- 
serted after “(10) Surgery”. À 

Til. Statutes re Boards of Studies— i 

In Col. I of Table TI of the Schedule to the Statute: Boards of Studies (p. 89) 
the words “(31) Pathology, Bacteriology and Médical Zoology” be replaced by the words 


+ 
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(31) Pathology including Bacteriology”, the words ‘‘(33) Physiology, Biochemistry 
and Biophysics” be replaced by the words “(83) Physiology” and the words “(9B) Bio- 
chemistry” be inserted to Col. I ofthe Table with the words “Faculty of Medicine” 


against it. 
SENATE House, J. ©. MUKHERJEE, 
The 24th March, 1964. Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/2/St/64 
Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in the Schedule 


annexed to the First Statutes relating to the constitution, powers and duties of the 
Boards of Studies were adopted by the Senate on the 8th Fearuary, 1964 (page 90):— 


“The words 42A Social Work (Labour Welfare)...........eeeeees Faculty of 
Arts” be inserted after the words “42. Social Sciences...........- Faculty of Arts.” 
SENATE Hovse, J. ©. MUKHERJEE, 
The 24th March, 1964. Assistant Registrar. ` 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/4/64 


> 


It is notified for general information that the following Transitory Regulations _ 
were adopted by the Academic Council on the 27th August, 1963, and accepted by the 
Senate on the 8th February, 1964 :— 

“Notwithstanding anything contained anywhere in the Regulations or Ordinances 
candidates who have been successful at the Intermediate Examinations of the Caleutta 
University in 1963, if otherwise eligible, will be permitted to appear at the B.A./B.Com. 
Examination (Pass) in 1965, as External candidates on fulfilment of usual conditions.” 


SENATE Hovsn, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 24th March, 1964, Assisiant Registrar. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Registered A/D. - 1963. 


To 
Shri Ramji, 
C/o. Shri Ram Nath Chaurasia, 
Shivpur, 
R. S. Varanasi Cantt. 
Roll No. 47 B.Sc. Pt. IIT 


Dear ÑIR, 
This is to inform you that since one torn leaf of a book was found on your table 


under the Admit Card in the examination held on the 25th April, 1963, you have been 
rusticated for one year and that your 1963 examination has been cancelled. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) Illegible, 
Dy. Registrar (Acad.). 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Registered A/D. 1968. 


To 
Shri Surendra Shankar Srivastava, 
C-27/48A, Jagatganj, 
Varanasi. 
Roll No. 83 LL.B. (Final) 


Dear SIR F 
This is to inform you that since you were found throwing some rolled-up papers 
while coming out of the urinal in the examination held on the 27th April, 1963, which 
you have confessed as having remained in your pocket, you have been rusticated for 
one year and that your 1963 examination has been cancelled. 

š Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) Illegible, 

Dy. Registrar (Acad. ). 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


f Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Registered A/D. . 


To 
Shri Shyam Sunder Singh, ` 
S/o. Shri. Jagdish Singh, 
Vill. Mawaya, P.O. Chilh, 
Dist. Mirzapur. 
Roll No. 228 LL.B. (Previous) 
Dear ŠIR, 


This is to inform you that as you were found-copying in n the Examination held on 
the 28rd April, 1963, you have been rusticated for 2 years. Your 1963 examination 
has been cancelled and you would not be permitted to appear at any one of the Uni- 
versity Examinations before 1965. 


- Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) Illegible, 
Dy. Registrar (Acad.). 
UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR 
: ORDER 
No.56. | , Jabalpur, the 7th June, -1963. 
The following candidates who have been found guilty of attempting to use unfair 
means at the various University Examinations held in Sptember-October, 1962, are 


disqualified for admission to any examination of the University to be held before’ the 
Ist August, 1964, viz. :— 


sl. Name of candidato Examination for which he Roll Enrol- 
No. 7 7 was a candidate. No. ment 
No. 


(1) Satish Chandra Sharma, Qrs. No. 8, First ‘Examination for 103 b/1552 - 
Block No. 1, Goa Line, G. C. Fy. B.Sc. (Three-Year Degroo - 


Estate, J abalpur. Course). 

(2) Narayan Prasad Gupta, C/o. Gupta Do. 137 ¢/1269 
Brothers, 291, Gandhiganj, - f 
Jabalpur. ? 


(3) Mohammad Mushtaque, Cjo. Flour First Examination for 68 ej172 
Mill, 1119, Naya Mohalla, B.A. (Three-Year Degree 
J: abalpur. Course). 


(4) Sudama Prasad Tiwari, Cjo. Shri R. Do. 106 b/1320 
P. Tiwari, Gandhiganj, Nai-Basti, i 
Katni, Dist. Jabalpur. te 

(5) Suraj Singh, Near Angarh Mahavir Do. 107 0/440 
Temple, Gorakhpur, Jabalpur. . 

(ô) Puna Ram Nag, Cjo. Shri Godhan, Intermediate in Arts ` 88 d/1024 
Station Peon, Nainpur (S.E. Rly.), . Examination. 

Dist. Mandla. 


(7) Ramésh Kumar Sharma, RB/o. - “ "Do. 95 a/2045 
Shabhhu Sadan, 33, Garha, Bn ee 
Jabalpur. 

(8) Ram Kumar Nagaria, S/o. S. Mangal Do. 97 d/447 


Pd. Nagaria, Jawahar Chowk, 
Katni, Dist. Jabalpur. : ' 

(9) Kishori Singh Thakur, . C/o. Intermediate in Science ' 9 d/1882 
Shri Raghuraj Singh Thakur, Near (Agr.) Examination. : 
Jangle Naka, P.O. Nerayanpur, _ : 

Dist. Bastar (M.P.). aan i 

By Order of the Executivé Council, 


. .' S. ©. SETH, 
Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR, 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROORKEE 
ROORKEE 
No. EX/2884/H-136. June 12, 1963. 
Notification 
It is hereby notified that the following students who were found guilty of having 


used unfair means at the Entrance Examination for admission to First-Year of Degree 
classes held on May 8 to 10, 1963, are penalised as noted against each name :— 


Sl. Roll Namo of candidate and Centre from Punishment 
No. No. address, which . 
appeared. 
1 1884 Sri Dhir Singh, C/o. Sri Asa Meerut Their Entrance Examination 
Ram, Vill. and P.O. of 1963 has been cancelled 
Badhoo, Dist. Muzaffar- and they have further been 
nagar. debarred from appearing at 


the University Examina- 
tions to be held up to 1964. 
2 2088 SriA.S. Tandon, C/o.SriG. Lucknow i Do. 
8. Tandon, 405/105, 
Chaupatiyan Road, 
Lucknow. 
3 2053 Sri Mangat Rai, C/o. Lucknow Do. 
2 Sri Ram Prakash, Mano- 
har Lal Buildings, 4-A, 
Park Road, Lucknow. . 
4 2854 Sri S. ©. Sharma, C/o. Calcutta Do. 
Sri.Mahohar Lall Sharma, 
223/3, Gol Mohar 
Avenue, Rly. Quarter, 


Howrah. 
5 4016 Sri Raj Bahadur Singh, Lucknow Do. 

Cfo. S. Sewa ‘Singh, 

Chowk, Sultanpur 

(U.P.). 

S. 5S. SHARMA, 
Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF ROORKEE 
: ROORKEE 
No. Fix/3233/H-136, July 1, 1963. 
Notification = 


It is hereby notified that the following students, who were found guilty of using 
unfair means at the Sessional Examination held in May, 1963, are penalised as noted 
against each :— 


SL: Name of student Roll Punishment 
No. No. 


1 SriA. P. Gautam, Student of B.Arch., 1861 Their Sessional Examination of 
1st-Year Class. 1963 has been cancelled and 
they have been further debarred 
from appearing at the Uni- 
versity Examination of 1964. 
2 Kr. D. 58. Jain, Student of Diploma in 3630 Do. 
Civil Engineering, Ist-Year Class. 
S. S. SHARMA, 
Registrar. 


r 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 
PATNA—5 


Communique 


Dr. Om Prakash Lakhan Paul, a student of the Post-Graduate Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Patna University, Patna, is rusticated from this University 
for a period of 3 years for his grossly immoral behaviour during his stayin the University 
as @ Post-Graduate student. 
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He is also debarred from appearing at any University Examination prio: to the 
examination of 1967. os i 


S. Y. HUSSAIN, 
PATNA —5, . ' Deputy Registrar, 
The 30th of April, 1963. PATNA UNIVERSITY. ` 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that Gulzar Singh, son of Shri Gurbax Singh, Roll No. 104902, 
and Chanan Singh, son cf Shri Puran Singh, Roll No. 104911, Matriculation Examina- 
tion, March, 1963, have been disqualified for a period of two years, i.e., 1963 and 1964, 
under Regulation 3(B) at page 95 of the Calendar, Vol. I, 1962. 


CHANDIGARE—8, KIRPAL SINGH NARANG, l 
July 4, 1963. Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification _ i 


It is hereby notified that— pees 
1. (é) Indra Devi, daughter of Shri Chiranji Lal, Roll No. 535, Rattan Examination, 
November, 1961, who failed in the examination and tried to obtain & 
duplicate copy of Rattan Certificate of Roll No. 584 on a false statement, 
has been disqualified from appearing in any future examination of the 
University. g 
(ii) Mohan Lal Sharma, son of Shri Deokinandari, Roll No. 9719, B.A. Examina- 
tion, September, 1959, who obtained admission to the examination on the 
basis of a false refugee certificate, has been disqualified under Regulation 
` l4(a)(iċi) at page 90 of the Calendar, Vol. I, 1962, his result has been 
quashed and his B.A: Degree cancelled. 


(i) Kuldip Singh Kanwar, son of Shri Labh Singh, Roll No. 150801, Matriculation 
Examination, March, 1960, who tried to get his date of birth corrected on 
the basis of forged entries in the Attendance Register, has been disqualified 

k for a period of two years. nhe 

(iv) Amar Singh, S/o: Shri Mukhtiar Singh, who appeared under the name of Amarjit 
Singh in the Matriculation Examination, 1962, with Roll No. 117123, and 
who tampered with the middle school certificate and also produced a forged 
school leaving certificate, has been disqualified for two years. 

(v) The result of Kartar Singh Thakran, gon of Shri Mehar Singh Thakran, Roll 
No. 8483, B.A. Part I (3-Year Degree Course) Examination, April, 1962, 
` who has been disqualified, has been quashed. 
2. Compulsory N. C. C. training has been introduced for the men undergraduates with 
effect from 1963. aa 2 


CHANDIGARH—3, Sii - K. 8. NARANG, 


May, 31, 1963. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 
JAIPUR 
Notification 


: 


The Syndicate at its meeting held on the 16th March, 1963, has disqualified the 
candidates bearing the following particulars from appearing at any examination of the 
University for three years for their having tampered with the marks-sheets, issued by 
the University, in order to seek admission in the higher course:— 


SL. No. Name of candidate with. particulars Cause for punishment 


1 Shri Birbal Singh Yadav, S/o. Tampered with the mark-sheet of 
Shri Dungar Singh Yadav, who the Ist-year T.D.C. (Arts) Exami- 
appeared at the Ist-year T.D.C, nation and the Migration Certi- 
(Arts) Examination, 1962, from Raj ficate. 
mae College, Alwar, under Roll No. 

L i 
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SL No. Name of candidate with particulars Cause for punishment 
2 ‘Shri Mool Chand Sharma, S/o. Tampered with the mark-sheet for 
Shri Dwarka Lal, who appeared at the Ist-year T.D.C. (Science) 
the Ist-year T.D.C. (Science) Examination. 
Examination, 1962, from Govern- 
ment College, Kota, under Roll No. 
: 2044, - 
JAIPUR, 
March 16, 1963. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 


No. Gen/1239. 


Notice 


University Office, Saugar, 


The 10th June, 1963. 


Tt is notified for general information that the University of Saugar has recognised 
the examinations conducted by the following Universities/Boards as equivalent to the 
following examinations of the University noted against each for all academic purposes :— 


No. Name of the Univer- 


sity/Board. 


Name of the Examination of 
the University/Board. 


(1) Bihar School Exami- Higher Secondary School 
nation Board, Certificate Examination. 
Patna. : 


(2) Visva-Bharati Uni- Senior School Certificate 
-versity. Examination in Arts and 
Science. 
(3) Panjab University (i) Pre-University Ex- 
amination. 
(ii) Pre-Medical Exami- 
nation. 


Pre- University -in 


Arts. 


(4) Shrimati Nathibai 
Damodar Thacker- 
sey Women’s Uni- 
versity, Bombay. 

The first-year exami- 
nation of three- 
year degree course 
in Arts. 

B.A. Examination in 
Arts (three-year 
course). 

M.A. 

First-year B.Sc. Ex- 
amination. 

B.Sc. Degre Exami- 
nation. - 

I.A., I.Se., I.Com. 


(5) Poona 


University, 
Poona. 


(6) Tribhuban Univer- 
sity, Nepal. 


B.A., B.Se., B.Com. 

M.A. (Hindi) 

M.Com. 

First-year and Final 
Examinations of 
three-year degree 
eourse under the 
Faculties of (a) Arts, 
(b) Science, (c) Com- 
merce, (d) Home 
Science, 


(7) Jabalpur University 


Recognised as equivalent 


to Examination of Saugar 


University. 


Higher Secondary School 
Cortificate Examination 
conducted by M. P. Board 
for purposes of admission 

_to higher courses of study. 

B.A. (Preliminary) and B.8e. 


(Preliminary) 


Examina- 


tions. 


(i) 


(ii) 


Higher Secondary 
Examination re- 
cognised by this 
‘University. 

Pre-Professiona] Ex- 
amination for pur- 
poses of admission 
to the higher 
courses of study. 

Higher Secondary 
Examination. 


- B.A. (Preliminary) 


B.A. Examination 


M.A. 
B.Sc. Preliminary 
Examination. 


B.Sc. Degree Exami- 
nation. 

B.A. (Preliminary), 
B.Sc. (Preli- 
minary), B.Com. 
(Preliminary). 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Com. 

M.A. (Hindi) 

M.Com. 

First-year and Final 
Examinations of 
the three-year 
degree course 
under the Faculties 
of Arts and 
Science, 
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No. Name of the Univer- 
sity/Board. 


(8) Marathwada Uni- 
versity, Auranga- 
bad. _ 


(9) Sardar Vallabhabhai 
Vidyapeeth, 


Vallabh Vidya- _ 


nagar. 


(10) University of Jammu 
and Kashmir, 
Shrinagar. 
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Name of the examination 
of the University Board. 


Pr-University Course 


(i) 


Examination in Aris, 


Science and Com- 
merce. 


(ii) ‘Pre.-Prof. Course Pre-Professional Ex- 
amination. 
(iii) B.A, B.Sc., B.Com. (iii) B.A, B.Sc., B.Com. 
(iv) MA., MSc. (w) M.A, M.Sc. 
w) B.Sc. (Ag.) (v) B.Sc. (Ag.) 
(vi) LL.B. (vi) LL.B. 
(li) B.A, B.Sc, B.Com. @) B.A., B.Sc, B.Com. 
(three-year degree course). {three-year degree 
o course). 
tii) M.A., M.8Sc., M.Com. ` (i) MA., MSc, M.Com. 
(i) Higher Secondary (¢) Higher. Secondary 
. Course Examination Examination recog-. 
and Pre-University nised by this 
Examination. University. ` 
(it) Three-Year Degree (ii) Three-Year Degree 
Course Examina- Course Examina- 
tions in Arts, Science tions in Arts, 
and Commerce. Science and Com- 
merce, 
P. BAJPAI, 


[APR. 


Recognised as equivalent to ` 
the oxamination. of Saugar . 
University. 


(i) Higher Secondary 
School Examina- 
tion recognised by 
this University. 


Dy. Ragistrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF SauaaR. 


MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY — 
Circular No. 74 of 1963/Ex/8727 


In pursuance of the resolution of the Executive Council, passed at its meeting 
held on the 29th June, 1963, the following candidates who had appeared at the Uni- 
versity Examination, March/April, 1963, and who were found guilty of malpractice, 
have been penalised forthe periods mentioned against their respective names :—~ 


Sl. Examination Seat 
No. No. 
1. FSe. (Agri.) 108 
2. Do. 123 
3. Do. 146 
4. Do. 153 
5. Do. 166 
6. Do, 164 
oT Do. 186 
8. First Exami- 74 
nation in 
Engineering. 
9. P.U.C. 3014 
19. P.P.C, 192 


. Ramteke, P. W, 


Name and address 


Chacko, P.O. has 


Penalty imposed 


off with 


He been, lot a warning 

Damre, T. K. He has beon let off with a warning 

Kadam, R. M. He has been let off with a warning 

Kulkarni, V. J. He has been let off with a warning 

Mohd. Yousuf He has been let off with a warning 

saree Sardar Ali He has been let off with a warning 
aig. 


Shinde, A. V. 
Muteliah, 8. H. 


He has been let 
He has been debarred from ap 


off with a warning 
pearing 


at any of the University Examina- 


nations to be held before 1965, with 
a loss of exemptions, if any, earned 


by him... 
He has been debarred. from ap 


pearing 


at any of the University Examina- 
tions to be held before October, 1964, 


with the loss of exemptions, 
earned by him. : 


He has been debarred from ap 


Mali, œC. P. . 


if any, 


pearing 


at any of the University Exámina- 


+ earned by him. 


tions to be held before October, 1965,” 


with the loss of exemptions, if any, 
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Sh. Examinations Seat Name and adress Penalty imposed 
No. _ No. ; 
11. P.P.C. 598 Dhavile, B. M. He has been debarred from appearing 


at-any.of the University Examina- 
tions to be'held before October, 1965, 
‘with the loss of exemptions, if any, 
- earned by him. ` ‘ 

12. P.U.C. 2837 Salunke, M. B. He has been debarred from. appearing 
at any of the University Examina- 
tions before October, 1964, with the 
loss of exemptions, if any, earned 

; by him. i 
13. P.U.C. ‘108 Syed Fahimuddin He has been debarred from appearing 
‘ ; at any of the University Examina- 
tions before October, 1964, with the 
loss of exemptions, if any earned 
; . by him. paž 
l4. P.U.C. °965 Rathod, G. R. He has been debarred from appearing 
i at any of the University Examina- 
tions before October, 1964, with the 
loss of exemptions, if any, earned 
by him. 

15. P.U.C. 966 Rathod, R: P. He has beon declared to have failed 

; in the examination. regardless of his 
result of the examination. 


$ 


16. P.P.C. ` 587 Wadvanikar, K. He hag been let off with a warning 
G. 
17. P.U.C. 216 Syed Rafiuddin He, has been debarred from appearin g 
: Ahmed. at any of the University Examina- 


tions before October, 1964, with 
the loss of exemptions, if any, earned 
‘ y him. 
18. M.A. 171 Lokhare, M: G. . He has been debarred from appearing 
` f at any of the University Examina- 
tions for five years, i.e., till March/ 
- April, 1969. 

19. P.P.C. 792 Kople, G. K. He has boen debarred from appearineg 
at any of the University Examina 
tions before October, 1964, with th- 
loss of exemptions, if any, earned 
by him. 

20. P.U.C. 1217 Surana, L. B. He has been debarred from appearing 
at any of the University Examina- 
tions before October, 1965, with the 
loss of exemptions, if any, earned 

' by him. 

21. B.A. II-year 1410 Wani, 8. N. He has been let off with a warning. 

22. B.Sc. II-year 423 Kottawar, R. Œ. He has been debarred from appearing 
at any of the University Examina- 
tions to be held before October, 1965, 
with the loss of exemptions, if any, 
earned. by him. 

23. B.Ed. 55 Waghode, R. D. He has been let off with a warning 


AURANGPURA, AURANGABAD, M. B. CHITNIS, 
July 13, 1963. Registrar. 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 


No. SR(EX)63-VI-85. 
Notification 


It is hereby notified under the direction of the Syndicate that the results of the 
following twenty-two candidates, who have been found guilty of having practised un- 
fair means at the University Examinations held by this University in first-half of 1963, 
are hereby cancelled and they are debarred from appearing at any University Examina- 
tion or pursuing any courses in this University as mentioned against the name of each 


of them :— . 
18—2105P—IV 


Soper 


Soa 


Examination 


F.Y.B.A. . 
B.8c. (Subs:) 
Do. 


F.Y. Diploma 
Do. 

S.Y. Diploma 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


D.C.E. 


- DLT: 


S.E. (Civil) 
T.E. (Civil) 


IIIrd-year 
B.Arch. 


Do. . 
Second LL.B. 


BARODA. . 
Tho 2nd July, 1963. 
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Exam, Name of the candidate . Faculty Date | 
Seat 3 : : up to 
No. which 
ey debarred. 
861 . Patel, Ranjan Eknath Arts $0-6-64 
103 Patel, Bipin Ambalal Science 30-6-64 ` 
104 Patel, Prafulkumar Natwarbhai Soience 30-6-64 
28 Bose, Gerald Dennis Commerce 30-6-64 
29 Bose, Harold Dennis Commerce 30-86-64 
77 Gandhi, Virendrakumar Commerce 30-6-64 
i Kanchanlal.. S ar 
300 Patel, Shamalbhai Vithaldas Commerce 30-6-8684 
306 Shah, Harish Krushanalal Commerce 31-12-64 
25 Mehta, Satish Chimanlal Medicine 30-86-64 ` 
133 Varma, Mohanlal Lalaprasadt. Polytechnic 30-6-64 
383 Patel, Jayantibhai :Desaibhai Do. -30-86-64 
4 Dalal, Sunderlal Mohanlal Do. 30-6-64 
72 Patel, Navitbhai Ambalal ` - | Do. 30-6-64 
243° Desai, Ramkrishna Kantilal Do. 30-6-64 ` 
195 Pandhal, Krishnakumar Nanda- Do. 30-6-64 
al. 
58 Vasi, Nalinkumar Ruderji Do. 30-6-64 
37 Shah, Vasantlal Sakarlal _Tech. and 30-6-64 
-Engg. 
39 Marwaha, Harindersingh Do. 31-12-64 
Bishansingh. . 
22 Dirai, Subodhchandra Baldev- Do. 30-6-64 
al. 
27 Parmar, Kanuji Viraji Do. 30-6-64 
36 Patel, Praful Govindbhai Do. 30-6-64 
85 Ratna, Shanti Swaroop Law 31-12-64 _ 
a By order, . > 


(3d.) Illegible, 
“For Registrar, 


(EXAMINATIONS). 
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EXPANSION OF BUDDHIST CULTURE 
IN TIBET 


PROF. ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE, M.A.,.LL.B., PH.D. 


Tt is generally believed that Buddhism first entered Tibet during the 
reign of King Naradeva (Mihi-lha) who ascended the throne in 629 A.D. 
But later on owing to his meritorious deeds he was better known as Sron- 
bisan-sgam-po in Tibet. He had two queens. One was Thi-btsun, the 
daughter of king Arhguvarman.of Nepal, while the other was called On-co, 
the daughter of Sen-ge-btsan-po, emperor of China. Both of them were. 
very pious. The princess of Nepal was a devout Buddhist. As a part of 
her dowry she brought an image of Buddha which was enshrined-in a great 
temple populary called the Jo-khan (House of Lord). The princess of 
China was also a worshipper of Buddha. She brought to Tibet a fine 
image of Buddha and a few Buddhist texts. This image was also installed 
in a great temple built by the king in. Lhasa. The king was a man of 
culture. He was deeply interested in the cultural development, social 
reform and the like. By ‘the persuasion of these two queens the king 
was soon converted to the faith of Buddha. He felt the necessity of 
introducing Buddhism into his own country and thenceforth devoted his 
attention to its spread in Tibet. He had several ministers. Of. them, 
Thon-mi-sambhota, the son of Anu, was highly noted for his aptitude and 
erudition. Along-with his sixteen companions, he was sent to study in 
Aryadega, (India) the Brahmanical and Buddhist works under Devavit- 
sithha, Lipikara and others. But due to the burning heat of the plains, 
all his companions died and Thon-mi-sambhota only survived. He studied 
the texts extensively with them. When he returned to Tibet, he brought 
many Buddhist manuscripts with him. There was no form of writing 
in Tibet then. Texts were transmitted orally. It was Thon-mi-sambhota 
who introduced the Tibetan script consisting of thirty-four letters—thirty 
consonants and four vowels. This' new script was modelled on the Central 
Indian script of the 6th-7th centuries A.D. Thon-mi-sambhota is said to 
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have written about eight books on writing and a grammar in Tibetan. 
He also translated the Karandavyiha, Ratnamegha and the like into 
‘ibetan. The king himself became his pupil and studied Buddhism with 
him. He further procured Buddhist texts from Nepal and got them 
translated into Tibetan. The translation work, thus started during his 
reign, continued steadily for several hundred years till the close of the 
seventeenth century A.D., as a result of which a huge number of works 
dealing with Buddhism and allied subjects were rendered into Tibetan. 
He built monasteries in every part of his dominion. The famous sandal- 
wood image of Avolokitesvara, The Lord of Mercy, which is worshipped 
even to-day, was brought to Lhasa during his reign. ` He encouraged his 
subjects to adopt the new faith. Thus he gave a strong religious impetus 
to the whole of Tibet and made Buddhism his state religion. He died 
after a reign of about twenty years in 650 A.D. His name is to this day 
a household word. He is indeed revered as an Incarnation of Chen-re-zi, 
the Lord of Mercy, the patron deity of Tibet. After his death Buddhism 
could not make much headway against the existing Bon religion, a nicro- 
mantic cult. We hear very little of Buddhism for a few decades. 

Through the skilful guidance of Thon-mi-sambhota, the Tibetan con- 
quered practically the whole of Eastern Turkestan during the regime of 
Sron-btan-sgam-po’s successor in 640 A.D. They found big. monasteries, 
beautiful shrines and fine statues of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in 
this region. They also came across a large number of texts dealing with 
different aspects of Buddhism. This discovery of. the huge number of 
Buddhist texts created a stir in the religious world of Tibet and ultimately 
paved the way for.the solid foundation of Buddhism there. 

We are told that in 705 A.D. king Khri-gtsug-lda-btan built many 
monasteries and highly encouraged the translation of. Sanskrit texts into 
Tibetan. He also invited the monks of Khotan to Tibet. ` : 

The next great king was Khri-srong-lde-btan (740-786 A.D.). He. is 
regarded by the Tibetans as an Incarnation of. Mafijusri even to-day. He- 
became a staunch admirer of Buddhism and directed all his efforts to 
further the consolidation of Buddhism in Tibet. .He sent an envoy to 
China in search of Buddhist texts and manuscripts. He also brought 
Santaraksita, the famous Buddhist teacher, from India. But unfortunately 
with the arrival of Santaraksita in Tibet, an epidemic broke out there. 
‘The adherents of Bon, the old religion of Tibet, with the active support of 
the king’s uncle incited the people by alleging that this calamity was due 
to the wrath of the gods for the introduction of this new form of religion 
as also for the presence. of this foreign teacher in Tibet. Undoubtedly 
this accusation caused a serious set-back to the propagation of Buddhism. 
Santarakgita had to leave for Nepal for the time-being because of this 
stiff opposition. But subsequently he again came to Tibet. He then 
advised the king to invite the celebrated Buddhist teacher Padmasambhava 
trom India. Accordingly the king invited Padmasambhava who. came to 
Tibet in 780 A.D. Padmasambhava, who had great miraculous powers, 
visited many parts of Tibet and expounded the teachings of Buddhism 
which received a fresh impetus. With him started an era of great literary 
activity in Tibet. He organised the Sangha (Order of monks) and founded 
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a new school of Buddhist. thought called Lamaism which subsequently 
gave rise to different sects in Tibetan Buddhism. He also sent a body of 
monks from Tibet to India to study the Buddhist texts in original. He 
built the Samye monastery, a few miles away from Lhasa on the model 
of-Odantapuri Mahivihara of Bengal at the instance of Santaraksita who 
became the head of the monastery. It is the greatest monastery ever built 
in Tibet. It contains a number of fine shrines and has a good collection of 
Sanskrit and Tibetan books. Towards the close of the 8th centyry A.D. 
through his sincere efforts, Padmasambhava procured‘a number of manus- 
eripts of the Buddhist texts from Kashmir. Many learned monks were 
appointed to render them into Tibetan. Of them a monk named Vairocana 
of Kashmir was the best. The Samye monastery thus became a great centre 
of literary activities in Tibet. Both Santaraksita and Padmasambhava 
collaborated with each other in expounding the teachings of Buddhism. 
Many youngmen were also ordained by them. Padmasambhava is known 
even to-day in Tibet as Guru or Mahacarya Padmasambhava. 

King Ral-pa-can (817-836 A.D.) was the third king of Tibet. He 
was the grandson of Khri-sroi-lda-btan. He made strenuous efforts to 
establish firmly the religion of Buddha in Tibet. On his first accession 
to the throne he called a meeting of the monks to advise him for further 
propagation of Buddhism in Tibet. As a result, many scholars on his 
invitation came to Tibet from India. They were entrusted with the work 
of ‘translating the works dealing with various aspects of Buddhism. A 
considerable portion of the present canon was also translated into Tibetan 
then. Monasteries were also built during his reign and monks of these 
monasteries would collect tithes of the lands assigned to the monasteries. 

Till 9th century A.D. Buddhism, however, played a dominant part 
in the life of the Tibetans. But it became moribund subsequently for 
about a century because. of the initiation of the policies highly prejudicial 
to Saddharma, i.e., Buddhism by the then King. It passed through 
vicissitudes. But the translation work started some several hundred years 
back was not discontinued. The progress of the work was, of course, 
occasionally disrupted. But it could not deter the zeal of the scholars 
engaged in it. They, however, pursued the work with sincere devotion. 
In 1088 A.D. Atiga (Dipankara Srijfidna), the most distinguished Buddhist 
teacher, came to Tibet where he remained till his death. Many Tibetan 
scholars studied Buddhist texts with him. He devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to be preaching of Buddhism in Tibet. He composed a short 
sanskrit text dealing with essential teachings of Buddhism. It was 
translated into Tibetan and distributed widely. He also introduced the new 
calendar in Tibet. The famous Sakya monastery was built during his 
time. It was Atiga who enriched the Tibetan literature by rendering 
Sanskrit works into Tibetan. This ‘period is called the golden age of 
Tibetan literature. Thus he instituted a new era in the Tibetan literature. 
He reformed the Sangha in Tibet and brought a great renaissance in the 
religion. His mission to Tibet is notable in various respects. He is 
worshipped as a living spiritual guide even to-day in Tibet. 

Buston, the famous historian of Tibet arranged the Tibetan translations 
into two great collections. The first comprising the utterances of Buddha 
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is popularly known as the Kanjur, while the second composed of writings 
of distinguished teachers by way of explanation of the first is known as the 
Tanjur. “The first thus contains original texts, while the second exegetical 
texts as also works on medicine, astronomy, grammar and the like. The 
Kanjur consists of 100 or 108 volumes. It is divided into seven parts. The 
Yanjur is the larger collection than the Kanjur. It contains 225 volumes 
and is divided into two parts. The two collections contain 4566 works— 
the Kanjur 1108 and the Tanjur 3458. There are besides translations of 
non-Buddhist works “dealing with poetry, drama, fiction, etymology and 
the like. Apart from these translated works, there are various other 
orginal works in Tibetan under the title: Lo-rgyus (history), Gtam-rgyud 
(oral tradition), Chos-hbyun (the origin of the Dharma), Rtogs-brjod (heroic 
‘deeds), Rnam-thar (legendary tales), Deb-ther (documents), deb-ther- 
shon-pa (ancient records), Yig-gzhun (chronicles) and others. These 
works are’ written in -elegant and ‘accurate Tibetan language. . Their 
literary style is also commendable. - 
Lastly, many monks and novices -came to Todia from Tibet is Mudy 
Buddhist texts with the distinguished teachers.of Nalanda. and Vikramadila 
Universities. They worked hard under these teachers and acquired 
proficiency in Sanskrit literature. too. On their return -to Tibet. they 
devised a system of vocabulary for translating mechanically Sanskrit terms 
into Tibetan and restored a number of Sanskrit. works from their. Tibetan 
translations. It-has been in vogue since then. Undoubtedly by this 
“ device translations become very accurate, faithful and literal... It thus 
renders a very appreciable service in the matter of restoration ot original 
Seneke texts from their Tibetan versions. - .- --- a e 


“THE TEMPTATION OF SUBHA” 
p HARINATEH De 


[ Translated from the Pali original in the Therigāäthā--the Psalm of Subha 
Jivakambavanika, which is at once pathetic and sublime, this metrical version is from 
the pen of the astounding linguist, Mr. Harinath De 41877-1911), who died at the early age 
of thirty-four, 58 years ago. Ii first eppeared in the Herald, a short-lived illustrated 
monthly, in March, 1911.—Hditor. ] - i 


To Jivaka’s lovely mango-wood 
As Sister Subha bent her way, 
In her path a tempter stood ; 
- To him such words did Subha say :— 
‘What evil have I done to thee 
That thou here obstructest me ?- 
; I’ve left the household life, —as such 
No man I ever ought to touch. 
In the Biesséd Master’s Law 
That everywhere commandeth awe, 
Pure I live and passion-free ; . 
Why standest thou obstructing me ? 
Lo! © frém passion’s sinful blot 
T am free, and thou art not. ne 
Unfetter’d know my mind to be; 
_ Why standest thou obstructing me ?” 


THE TEMPreR ` ` 


‘What boots the life ascetic, say, 

Young damsel of the sinless mood ? 
Come, cast thy hermit-robe away, 

And sport we in the flowering wood, 
How gracefully the trees now swing, 

Strewn with dust of many a flower ! 
Sweet is the season—early spring, 

Come, sport we in the flowering bower. 
There trees make music—zephyrs blow 

Laden with many a fragrant smell ; 
All pleasure thou must needs forego, 

If thou alone in forest dwell. 
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i Companionless, ah! thou wouldst hie 


To the fearful lonesome wood, 
With mad elephants ranging nigh, 
And deer and other savage brood ! 
Like a doll of gold, or seraph bright 
Of Indra’s pleasaunce, lady mine, 
In splendid raiments drest,—a sight 
Celestial, surely, wouldst thou shine. 
If we two in the pleasaunce dwell, — 
Thy willing thrall would I abide, 
No thing on earth love I so well 
As thee, © lady, seraph-eyed. 
If thou wouldst ponder what T speak, 
Then fain to my house wouldst thou wend, 
And calmness of a palace seek 
Where thee my maidens shall attend. 
In choicest robes those limbs enfold, 
Wear rouge, wear wreaths, and, for thy sake 
Of pearls and gems and glistering gold - 
I many an ornament shall make. 
Repose thee on a costly bed, 
A bed with sandal-fragrance fraught, 
With daintiest carpets overspread ` 
With canopy where dust is not. 
Like flowers which in the water grow 
* And let no man their bloom enjoy, 


Sweet ascetic! even so 


Age shall those dainty limbs destroy.” 


SUBBA 


“Of whit avail, o man, can be 
These frail limbs which must one day 
To the corpse-crowded cemetery 
Bring nurture ? Ah, then wherefore, say, 
Distracted gazest thou on me ?’’ 
THe TEMPTER l 
“The eyes of a mountain-ranging doe 
The eyes of a seraph bright are thine, 
The more I see those eyes divine, 
The stronger doth my longing grow. 
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THE TEMPTATION OF SUBHA 


Perfect like red lotus, lo! 
Thy lineaments like red gold shine, 
The more I see those eyes divine, 
The stronger doth my passion grow. 
Those long-lashed lovely. eyes divine 
Sweet stranger! I shall ne’er forget ; 
Seraph-eyed ! I never met 
Eyes so lovely as are thine.”’ 


SUBHĀ 


*Thou seekest the wrong path. The moon 

Thou for a trivial joy dost seek. 
Wouldst capture Buddha's child ? As soon 

Thou mightest climb Mount Meru’s peak. 
In all this world of gods and men 

Nought is there of my heart beloved, 
Nor can I know what love is, when 

The Path its very root removed. 
Like to a fiery furnace burning, 

Like poison set my lips before, 
Love is. I know not its fond yearning, 
The Path its very root uptore. 
Go, tempt her who the Truth knows not, 

Who. hath no Teacher her to guide ; 
I know the Truth, and thou hast sought 

To tempt me, and art mortified. 
In praise or blame, in weal or woe, 

My mindfulness is e’er awake ; 
‘All Composites are foul’ I know, 

And hence attachments all forsake. 
Schooled by the Blesséd Teacher, I 

Walk in the Noble Eightfold Way, 


` To lonely spots I ever fly, 


Subduing passion’s deadly sway. 
New dolls of wood have I surveyed, 
Fashioned by the workman’s skill, 
Fitted with nails, with strings arrayed, 
Made to dance about at will. 
When loosened shattered, grown unsound, 
Its nails, its strings are broken, gone 
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Piecemeal,.and cannot be found, 

Who would set his heart thereon ? 
E’en so my limbs ; and ne’er can they 

Exist without those qualities, 
Never exist a.moment,—say, : 

Who would fix his heart on these ? 
When painted on a wall men see 

A buman form in ochre bright, 
It is not what it seems to be, 

To think it living were not right. 
Blindly thou seemest to believe 

As in a dream-seen golden tree, 

Or in magician’s sorcery, l 


` Who feigns fair silver coins to give. 


Like lac-balls in tree-hollows laid 


With globes of tears within them fixed, 


Purging thick gum, the eyes are made 
Of various things together mixed.” 
Then plucking out one beauteous eye, 
__ Phe lady pure, from longings free, 
Gave it to the Tempter sly, | oe 


Exclaiming : ‘“Take this thing to thee.” 


Straight did the Tempter’s passion cease, 
_ And he of her forgiveness prayed ; 
“May thy ascetic bliss-increase ! 


[mar 


T’ll tempt no more.’’--These words he said. 


“In tempting such a one, ah woe ! 
I feel I have embraced hot fire, 


. Or caught a venomed serpent ; lo! 


` Thy pardon is my heart’s desire.” 


Thus from birth’s fetters freed the dame 


To Buddha fared ; and when she viewed 


The mighty signs of Buddhahood, 
As erst it was, her eye became. 


THE INDIAN PRESS AND RASHTRAGURU 
SURENDRA NATH BANERJEA 


Sm. ANNAPURNA CHATTERJEE, M.A. 


The early history of the Indian Press may be dated back not earlier 
‘than 1780 when The Bengal Gazette was: started in Calcutta. From that 
time to the first decade of ‘the nineteenth century, it was practically an 
English Press ‘conducted in English and managed and edited by English- 
men only. The Indo-English and the Vernacular Press were of much later 
growth and strange as it may sound, the Vernacular Press preceded its 
Indo-English comrade. The Vernacular Papers were at first few and 
feeble and not much given to polities. The Sambad Kaumudi of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, the pioneer of pure Indian journalism, rarely criticised the 
acts of the administration. It was generally devoted to social, religious 
and educational questions, although it must be conceded that as the Raja 
was the founder of the Bengali Press, he was also the first and foremost 
advocate of the liberty of the Press in India. 


From 1799 to 1884, the Press in India was kept under strict censor- 
ship and many instances were found where European editors, sharply 
criticising the Government were deported to Europe. In 1885, the 
Government of Sir Charles Metcalfe restored the freedom of the 
Press and it was from this time that the Vernacular Press gradually 
came into existence. The Probhakar of Iswar Chandra Gupta was probably 
the earliest Vernacular Paper in the country, which ventured to tread on 
political grounds though not without a faltering step and quivering hand. 
The Gagging Act of Lord Canning, necessitated by the exigences of the 
Mutiny of 1858, was in force only for a year and did not much interfere 
with the normal expansion of the Press. The Hindoo Patriot, The Hurkura, 
The Indian Mirror, The Amrita Bazar Patrika, The Brahmo Public Opinion, 
were subsequently incorporated, with the Bengalee, the Reis and Rayet, 
The Somprokash, The Nababibhakar, The Sulabh Samachar, a pice paper, 
The Sanjibani, The Sadharanj} and latterly the Hitavadi and several others 
in Bengal, The Rast Goftar, The Bombay. Samachar, The Indu Prakash, 
The Jam-e-Jamshed, The Maharatta and latterly The Dnyan Prokash and 
The Kesari in Bombay, The Hindu, The Standard, The Swadesha Mitran 
and several other Papers in Madras, and latterly The Tribune in Lahore, 
The Herald in Bihar. and The Advocate in Lucknow became powerful 
instruments of political education for the people and exercised consider- 
able influence on the public mind up to the eighties of the last century. 
In spite of all that was said, written and done against it, the growth and 
development of the Indian Press was almost phenomenal, so that in 1875, 
there were no less than 478 newspapers in the country, the bulk of which 
were conducted in the Vernacular Languages and fully circulated in the 
country. In Bengal, particularly, ‘quite a number of cheap news sheets, 
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i written mostly in Bengali, offering all sorts of information and criticisms, 
sometimes ill-informed and sometimes overbalanced, but seldom losing 
touch with the new spirit, rapidly sprung up, and congregations of dozens 
of eager, illiterate listeners to a single reader of these papers at a stationery 
stall or a grocer’s shop in the leisurely evening became a common sight. 
Thus, from the petty shop-keeper to the- princely merchant and from the 
simple village folk to the lordly landed aristocracy—all were permeated 
with the spirit of this Press. The Anglo-Indian Press, though now naturally 
jealous of its formidable rival, was often in those days conducted in a 
more liberal spirit and contributed not a little to the diffusion of western 
methods of criticism and the expansion of the political views of the 
people. It is not, contended that a section of this press was nob altogether 
amenable to the charge so often levelled against it, that it was as in- 
efficient as it was ill-informed and injudicious, but it can hardly be denied- 
that on the whole the much-abused Indian Press acted not only as a 
powerful adjunct towards popular education, might have with a little 
more sympathetic treatment been easily turned into a useful guide to a 
more. popular administration. John Bright presented the- true picture 
of the Indian Press. of the time. = f 

7 Following him, we may say, “there- were two sets of newspapers, 

“those first published by. Englishmen, being thd papers of the services . . .. 
Then. there were native papers,.... they have not much’ of what we 
call political. influence. The Government officials look into them to see 
if they are saying anything unpleasant.to the Government—anything that 
indicates sedition or discontents.... The actual Press of the country, 
which touches the-Government is the press of the English; and that press, 
generally, has been in favour of annexation of more territory, móre places, 
more salaries and ultimately more”pensions.” | l 

It was at this time that.the Indian Association: was established in 
July, 1876, with’the object of organising a- system of active political pro- 
paganda throughout the country and to a sense of political unity and- 
consecrated activity. As the British Indian Association was mostly ‘com- 
posed of the landed aristocracy, the Indian. Association became the centra 
of the educated intelligentsia in Bengal. Its mobile spirit was Rashtraguru 
Surendra Nath Banerjea-- In, the establishment of the Indian Association, 
Banerjea was associated with that brilliant star of Fast Bengal, Mr. Ananda 
Mohan Bose. The first President of the Association was that eminent 
jurist, the author of the Vyadastha Darpan, Mr. Shama Charan Sirkar. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea defined the object of this Association as 
(1) “The creation of a strong body of public opinion in the country; (2) the 
unification of Indian races and peoples upon the basis of common political 
interests and aspirations; (3) the promotion of a friendly feeling between 
Hindus and Mohammedans; and lastly, the inclusion of the masses in the 
great public movements of the day.” q 

Surendra Nath felt that an exclusive organ was needed to help the 
members of the Indian Association in their political work. He had before 
him ‘the example of The Hindoo Patriot, which under the editorship of 
Kristo Das Pal had become the first Indian Newspaper in Bengal, and 
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perhaps in India, exercising great influence over the people and’ the 
Government. . 


Another journal of great importance was The Bengalee which was 
founded in 1861 as an English weekly.. It was converted into Surendra 
Nath Banerjea’s organ in 1879 which, under his able editorship, soon 
became the foremost exponent of Indian Nationalism. 


“The next incident in my journalistic career, that I think should be 
placed’, Surendra Nath said, “‘is the contempt case for which I was sent 
to jail for two months on 2nd April, 1883. The contempt case arose out 
of Surendra Nath’s leaderette published in The Bengalee (April 2, 1883). 
_ The leaderette, written in a moment of heat and indignation, at once 
brought forth a writ from the High Court to show cause why he should 
not be committed for contempt of court (May 2, 1893). On the day fixed 
for hearing (May 5, 1888) the premises and surroundings ‘‘were swarming 
with a surging crowd’’, including thousands of students led by Asutosh 
Mookerjee and others. His condemnation to imprisonment, in spite of 
the dissenting voice of Romesh Chandra Mitter, produced a profound 
impression, not only. in Calcutta and in Bengal, but also throughout India. 
“In Calcutta, on the day of my imprisonment,’’ writes |Surendra Nath in 
his autobiography, “‘the Indian shops were closed and business was sus- 
pended inthe Indian part of the town, not by order, or by an organised 
effort, but under a spontaneous impulse which moved the whole com- 
munity.’’ ‘The occasion marked the, beginning of the practice of holding 
large open-air meeting . . . . the masses joined them in their thousands.’ 


“In the whole of my public life, I have never witnessed, except in 
connection with the agitation for the modification of the partition of 
Bengal, an upheaval of feeling so genuine and so widespread as that which 
swept through Bengal in 1883.’’*—An illiterate Brahmin of Kashmir even 
bereaved the imprisonment of Rashtraguru Surendra Nath Banerjea. 


After the passing of the Vernacular Press Act of 1878 under Lord 
Lytton, four years passed away. Four years later, the Vernacular Press 
Act was repealed by Lord Ripon as an early instalment of his liberal 
policy of conciliation. The subsequent history of the Indian Press may 
be summarised by saying that with all its defects and lapses, as well as 
its numerous disadvantages and difficulties, the Indian Press, under the 
able guidance and help of Rashtraguru Surendra Nath Banerjea, parti- 
cularly in Bengal, played an important part in the evolution of the national 
life, ‘and its chequered history is no mean evidence of the sustaining 
energies of a growing people. 

The Bengalee of Rashtraguru Surendra Nath Banerjea began to herald 
thunderbolts on the foreign rule specially after when he became its 
devoted manager in 1900. “When Bengal was partitioned for the first time . 
in 1905, The Bengalee became the mouthpiece of the country and played 
the leading role in what is called the Banga Bhanga Andolan. In the 
movement thus sweeping over the country “all classes of people in this 
Province” joined hands in the common cause. “Some of. the leading 
noblemen,” writes The Bengalee, ‘‘who had hitherto hesitated to join the 
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movement of protest found that they had no alternative but to swell the 
chorus.’’ 

“The Bengalee in course of an editorial forewarned the Government 
` of an impending national struggle of the greatest magnitude in case the 
Government did not’ reverse the decision.’’s . 

“The announcement” of Partition, said Surendra Nath Banerjea, ‘‘fell 
like a bomb-shell upon an astonished public . . . . we felt that we had been 
insulted, humiliated and tricked. We felt that the whole of our future 
was at stake, and that it was a deliberate blow aimed at the growing 
solidarity and self-consciousness of the Bengali-speaking population. 
Originally intended to meet administrative’ requirements, we felt that it 
had drawn to itself a political flavour and complexion, and. if allowed to 
be passed, it would be fatal to our political progress and to that close 
union between the Hindus and’ Mohammedans upon which the prospect 
of Indian advancement so largely depended.’ . 

The partition of Bengal was formally. effected on October 16, 1905, 
as already announced in the Government Proclamation issued from Simla 
on September 1 

Anti-Partition feelings were roused almost. to a point of feverish 
activity and ‘‘having regard to the strength of the feeling that had been 
roused, and the eagerness to fire the first shot without delay”, the 
Calcutta leaders, led by their ‘‘uncrowned king’ Surendra Nath, decided 
to hold the first demonstration without further delay, ‘‘so as to give the 
movement a lead and a direction which would co-ordinate its ` future 
development and progress throughout the country.’’? ; - 


Babu Ramakanta Roy said, “Every evening, we used to meet at 
College Square-and from there march in procession singing national songs ` 
and preaching -the new gospels in open squares and crowded thorough- 
fares., While we were thus spreading the Swadeshi cause in Calcutta, 
people in the Mofussil began, to follow us closely and worked on the samé 
lines in propagating the movement from house: to house, the result of this 
simultaneous preaching in Calcutta and Mofussil was that within a fort- 
night, Boycott became the cult and creed of the educated Bengatses aug 
the whole country began to show signs of new life.” ” 

In 1910, Lord Hardinge was appointed Viceroy in succession to Lord 
Minto. Rashtraguru interviewed him and the Delhi Durbar was held. 

The pungent writings of Rashtraguru Surendra Nath Banerjea in The 
Bengalee as Editor, compelled the British Government to modify the 
Partition of Bengal. The Partition was modified on December 12, 1911, 
by the announcement made by His Majesty at Delhi. Even to the- last 
days of his life, he led agitational polities as the Editor, Proprietor and 
Manager of The Bengalee. Though the Indian Press Act of 1911, with 
its drastic provisions for security, forfeiture and prosecutions without any 
remedy and the almost arbitrary powers vested in the magistrates were na 
doubt serious menaces to the healthy growth of public opinion in the 
country and had practically. paralysed it; all measures defeat their own end. 
The vitality of a national life, therefore, gathered strength not with: easy 
indulgence but through vehément, violent repression. Surendra Nath 
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vitalised Indian national life through the Press. Liberty is always nurtured 
on the lap of persecution and ‘‘action and reaction’’ is the law of progress 
in all living organisms. 
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THE WHITE AUSTRALIA POLICY, 


ANDREW Corvin-RomAnsxr, B.A. 


- ‘Populate or Perish”. has been the unanimous slogan of all Australian 
political parties since the last war. It seems to betray a peculiar mental 
quirk of equating Asian migration to Australia with extermination, because 
the only desired’ influx of migrants is European, preferably British. 

Even the latter qualify for assisted passages on condition of meeting, 
truly Hitlerian ideals of racial purity. For instance, a family consisting 
of an Englishman, his partly-Asian wife and their children, would be 
eligible to enter Australia, but under regulations now in force they could 
not be helped financially by the Australian Government to do so. 

The immediate post-war years provided a large reservoir of displaced 
persons and unemployed, anxious to leave Europe. The actual European 
prosperity has radically altered this situation and extravagant, often 
untruthful blandishments of the Aust*&lidn Government fail to attract 
sufficient numbers of migrants. Contemporaneously, thousands of dissatis- 
fied migrant families depart every year from’ Australia for various reasons. 

The present migration trends indicate that Australia will remain 
grossly under-populated indefinitely, constituting a vacuum of power on 
the peripheries of teeming Asia. It is hard to see who, except Com- 
munists and their stooges, is going to benefit from the population im- 
balance between Australia and its neighbours. 


The fact that the White Australia policy is based on racial discri- 
mination cannot be denied, but it also should not be magnified out of 
proportion, because the unfriendly Australian attitude does not apply 
exclusively to Asians. Italians are customarily described by Australians 
as ‘‘Dago Bastards”, while a Greek Club in Victoria has been recently 
invaded by a gang of Australians, its furniture wrecked, and its members 
physically assaulted. The Police did not intervene. ` 

There have been also cases of Negroes being refused service in hotels, 
and a group of teachers from Nauru was thrown out of a boarding house 
on account of their colour. Objectively, nevertheless, it is essential to 
remember that similar occurrences are comparatively rare and officially 
condemned by Australian authorities. 

An Asian businessman, tourist or student in Australia may gather the 
impression—unless‘he is sensitive and perceptive enough to read ‘between 
the lines of human bebavViour—that racial hostility does not exist in this 
country. There is no ‘‘apartheid’’ and no Little Rocks. 


On the other hand, there is no equal treatment of Asians in Australia, 
as evidenced by the plight of a Chinese accountant in Melbourne, recently 
forced to leave Australia for Canada under threat of deportation. “His 
employers had nothing but praise for hig ability and character, and made 
futile requests to the Immigration Department to let him stay. = 
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In many other instances the White Australia policy has operated in 
capricious, inconsistent aid cruel manner, sometimes separating Asian 


` families, or refusing admittance to destitute children of an Australian 


citizen of Asian origin. ; 
Australians resort to several forms of apologetics in defence of the 
White Australia policy. The first argument is purely legalistic: 


(1) A SOVEREIGN STATE HAS AN ABSOLUTE RIGHT TO 
ADMIT OR NOT TO ADMIT FOREIGNERS. 


In this connection it is worthwhile to ponder the lessons of History, 
proving that sovereign rights stupidly exercised have frequently been 


completely lost. The endorsement of the United Nations Charter alone is 


tantamount to surrendering a fraction of national sovereignty. 


(2) ASIAN COUNTRIES IMPOSE RESTRICTIONS ON MIGRA- 

. TION AND EMPLOYMENT OF EUROPEANS. THEY 
SHOULD NOT CRITICISH AUSTRALIANS FOR USING THE 
SAME DISCRETIONARY POWERS IN RELATION TO PROS- 
PECTIVE SETTLERS. 


This argument overlooks the undisputable element that Asian Govern- 
ments do not -spend millions of dollars advertising for migrants in other 
Asian countries (as the. Australian Government does in Europe). Their 
immigration policies affect both Europeans and. Asians. ; 


(8) ASIAN MIGRATION WOULD LOWER THE AUSTRALIAN 
STANDARD OF LIVING. 


The bogey of ‘‘Cheap Coolie Labour” might have had some validity 
in the past, but it is meaningless to-day. Australian minimum wage is 
fixed by law, and industrial awards. An Asian immigrant in Australia 
would receive the same emoluments as an Australian or European. 


Asian migration would not cause economic hardship to Australia; it 
would increase Australian wealth by providing more workers and consumers. 


(4) THE HUGE, EMPTY AREAS OF AUSTRALIA ARE UNSUIT- 
ABLE FOR HUMAN HABITATION.. i 


Australians who propagate this fable are either ignorant of their own 
country’s geography and natural resources, or dishonest. The latter possi- 
bility looks more likely. 
` Deserts can be, have been, and will be transformed into fertile lands. 
Moreover, agriculture is no longer our economie mainstay. 


Australia possesses fantastic abundance of mineral deposits, iron ore, 
coal, bauxite, uranium, oil, etc. Tbey could form the basis of flourishing 
industries, providing that millions of men were available- to exploit them. 


Australia cannot spare those men, or induce them to come from 
Burope. At present Australians are desperately, but in vain, begging for 
mere 4,000 unskilled European workers to help run their well-established 
steel foundries in Port Kembla, N.S.W. 
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(5) AUSTRALIA IS ALREADY HELPING ASIAN COUNTRIES 
THROUGH ITS PARTICIPATION IN THE COLOMBO PLAN. 


The relevancy of this claim to the White Australia policy escapes. the i 
grasp of my mind, but it should be pointed out that Australians, per capita, 
contribute less in foreign aid than the United States, Great Britain, ‘France 
or West Germany. f ; : ; 

Even in individual, personal terms Australian generosity is somewhat 
paltry. -The average Colombo Plan student gets about £9 a sweek, while 
no Australian domestic servant would condescend to accept a job for less 
than’ £15 a week. . 


(6) PEOPLE OF DIFFERENT RACES CANNOT LIVE TOGETHER 
WITHOUT CONTINUOUS STRIFE. WE WON'T TOLERATE 
‘THAT IN AUSTRALIA. ; 


Such line of reasoning characterises an unscrupulous debater, quoting 
out of context. It is invalidated by the success of multi-racial communities 
in Malaysia or Brazil. z 


(7) MASS ADMISSION OF ASIAN MIGRANTS TO AUSTRALIA 
WOULD NOT SUBSTANTIALLY EASE THE OVER-POPU- 
. LATION OF ASIAN COUNTRIES. WE CAN DO NOTHING. 


This is simply untrue. Australia . could accommodate a. hundred 
million inhabitants in addition to its population of 11 million. The problem 
of over-population in Hong Kong could have been entirely solved by a- 
change in Australian immigration policy. — T o i 

“No Man is an Island’. and no Nation can fairly maintain that Colóni- 
sation, effected nearly 200 years ago, entitles it to undisputed possession of a 
Continent. -Asian migration to Australia appears to be a historical im- 
perative, but an Asian migration prograinme could only be sponsored by 
fhe United Nations, and the rights of the Asian migrants in this country 
would have to be protected by international agencies from eticroachments 


on thg part of Australians. 
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POLITICS AND MORALS* 
THomas G. MASARYK 


[Thomas G. Masaryk (1850-1938), a savant of world-fame, was the first President of 
the State of Czechoslovakia] ; 

‘Shall I say in which my life has found fulfilment? It is not 
that I have become president and am able to bear this great 
honour along with its heavy duty. If I am to state my personal 
satisfaction it lies deeper. Though Head of the State I have not 
deviated at all from those which as a poor student, a teacher of the 
youth, as caustic critic and political -reformer I loved and believed. 
After attaining to power I have not changed my views about moral 
laws, relations to the neighbours, to the nations and to the world; they 
are the same which were my guiding principles in the beginning. I 
may say that what I formerly believed has been confirmed and 
fulfilled so that I had nothing to change—neither in my belief 
in humanity and democracy, nor:in my search after truth, nor in the 
highest moral and religious commandments of love for the fellow-men. 
I state it from my own experience, which I found over and again 
confirmed in my own position that for the State, the Nation and the 
Ruler there are no separate morals, no separate ethical order than 
those applicable to individual human life. It is no exaggeration 
that during my whole life—a life full of rare complexities, I remained 
what Iam. And more important itis that the human and universal 
ideals which I cherished has remained unchanged and in tact through 
so many critical tests. 

On niy part, I may say, that i in the incessant struggles for a better 
future of my nation and humanity I have always adopted the right 
path. This consciousness is enough to make a human life beautiful, 
and in popular term, happy. - 

Democracy is not only a form of the State but it is also a method 
comprising the entire private and public life, it is a world philosophy 
(Weltanschanung). The essential nature of democracy is the under- 
standing between men, their peaceful intercourse, love and humane- 
ness. The true democracy doés not exhaust itrelf in mere conception; it 
requires men, -living human beings who believe-in. voting for the State 
and Nation—men who are bound together by a. single. -conception. Our 
democracy i is not confined to the training of the officials and soldiers, 
our democracy is a moral function óf life not only of the officials and 
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soldiers but also of the sensible citizens of both sexes and in the first 
place they must be a guarantee and a protection of every cultural efforts 
in the field of industry and agriculture, science and art, of morality. 
and religion. Hence our democracy is a constant reform, a constant 
revolution—a revolution of the heart and brain.* i 


* Translated from German by Dr. H. G. Biswas, Chief Chemist, Bengal Chemical, 
Lecturer in German, Calcutta University and author of Progressive Germen Reader by 
Calcutta University and Fisy German Course by World Press, Caleutia, 
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‘PROBLEMS CONFRONTING INDIAN 
INDUSTRY OF PHARMACEUTICALS 


Pror. G. M. SAXENA, 
B. J. S. R. Jain College, Bikaner 


_ If we look into the past of the industry'of Pharmaceuticals in our 
country, we find that it had been an industry pitiably dependent on 
the imports drawn from the foreign countries. In the recent years 
the industry has made remarkable progress seeing the short span of 
a number of years devoted to its development. The production of 
alkaloids has been started while that of Sulpha drugs, Penicillin and 
other important drugs has increased vehemently. The Research Centre 
at Lucknow has entered the newer fields of basic research and bio- 
logical and chemical researches have been carried on at the Research 
Institute in Goregon, Bombay. These steps have led to the introduc- 
tion of newer drugs and newer varieties and substitutes contributing a 
lot to the increased facilities of treatment regarding chronic diseases 
and also the pioneering of synthetic drugs has got due, impetus. We 
owe: a lot to the foreign governments for their contribution (efforts of 
Soviet and American Governments especially) in the form of techno- 
logical guidance and assistance for the recent growth of thé industry. 

The high cost of raw materials, the. uneconomic processing, high 
prices of intermediaries, containers and high cost’ of. packing the 
products in suitable ways have been the biggest hurdles in the pro- 
gress of the industry. The industry is not expected to make steady 
rise' unlesg the problem of raw materials is satisfactorily dealt with as 
it is the’ basic need. If thé raw materials go deceptive other costs 
including, overheads go-a waste and the cost-structure of the industry 
is worsened. The importing of essential raw materials’ and other 
chemicals has grown difficult as well as adversely expensive due to the 
foreign exchange difficulties of the government. The local production 
has tó suffer greatly due to the paucity of the supply of the basic 
things as the government has to. impose restrictions on imports to 
correct its pdsition abroad. The ideal of increasing the production 
to the level that we may not becompelled to import the final products 
largely manufactured abroad from the foreign countries, can be 
carried out only if government. relaxes its policy towards the import 
of raw materials not locally available or makes efforts to devise and 
promote their local production and manufacture. 
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The industry has been facing serious difficullies especially in the 
private sector as there the help in the form of finance or technology 
has been wanting while the competition, though not so noticeable, has 
been prominent between the private and public sectors: This fact 
has been conducive to shyness and dissatisfaction over thé wide range 
of the sources making investments in this industry though its impor- 
tance has been increasing especially under the present critical moments 
of national emergency and industrial crisis. - : 

‘The consumption of medicines in India has been low as the rural 
aad aub-urban areas have not got the facilities of reaching the druggist 
and also they are short of funds to mest the costs of different 
medicines but side by side it may be duly stressed that if the rural. 
areas are included in the area of operation the market can ‘be “easily 
improved to sizeable figures. The country has gradually reached the 
level at which a wide market for these products can be created, not 
necessarily on western fashion or for products of western standards. 

As our industry is still ‘in its infancy, tha problem of foreign 
competition. has proved to be a serious drawback. We have-not gota 
big potential of researches at our credit so that we may be able to 
stand the challenge of the Westerners who having introduced newer 
products and effected newer inventions based on intensive researches 
on fundamental as well as develop nental issues, have progressed 
far in this direction. Further our concerns are short of proper supply 
-of machinery needed for the economic- conduction of the processes 
of the -industry.. The high targets of. the Government ‘of India 
-for Third Five-Year Plan in respect of Penicillin, Streptomycin, 
‘Sulpha drugs and other important pharmaceutical products for which 
demand has been rapidly increasing and is bound to increase further, 
in future, do not seem to be done justice with, unlesst he annuak 
capacity of the plants erected at present is increased and newer -plants 
of impressive. gains in the. economies of the technica] phase. of the 
machinery concerned are patronised. sy 

The industry has been facing the problem: of trained personnel 
and adequate facilities and provisions for the training and. guidance 
of the old but untrained personnel already engaged in the industry 
_are wanting. The trained technicians are needed not only to operate 
the complicated plants needed for the varying chemical operations but 
also to test the sub-final product .at different stages, so that the quality 
of drugs may remain reliable and effective and the ‘production may 
be speeded up simultaneously. The preservation of certain chemicals 
to bring a certain level of reaction in the contents and.to abide by. the 
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varying rules of the science of drug-production also needs a fair techni- 
cal knowledge and experience. - Efforts must continue on a broad scale 
to import technical personnel from other developed countries of the 
world in spite of the reluctance of foreign firms to give technical know- 
how and to provide technical and financial collaboration. 

The industiy seriously needs research and discovery of medicines 
and drugs suitable to different climates inside the country and also 
suitable to the different-sectors of drug-buyers having different levels 
of purchasing power. Basic researches if successful in making newer 
economical drugs and substitutes, the country may be able to earn 


tremendous exchange by export. The industry needs special atten- 
tion of the government, ere 


ree 


ATHENS, THE PROTOTYPE OF DEMOCRACY 


FROM THE OBITUARY ADDRESS OF PERICLES ‘ON THE 
FALL OF PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


Tuucypipges, (460-396 B.C.) 


We have a constitution which is not built up on the imitation of 
statutes of our neighbours. ‘We are, rather being imitated as a model 
by others. By name it is called People’s Government—because it 
‘is not less in material but also in the great majority. And indeed in 
the eye of the law every citizen is equal with regard to his personal 
importance. What however of public worth—the esteem of the 
individual is concerned, . there do not exist members of a higher 
stratum but only. personal efficiency gets preference in the communal 
life. So also poverty or modest birth does not stand as a barrier to 
attain political success by a capable citizen. 


In free mind we organise the public affairs, so also the dissen- 
sions which are likely to crop up in the daily intercourse of the people. 
We do not provoke our neighbours who have once enjoyed our favour 
and we also donot like to punish those who hava done us no harm 
but appear to be angry with us. As we fashion our personal inter- 
course without trouble so we guard ourselves in public life 
against breach of law, mainly out of a holy awe. We obey the 
existing authority and laws, particularly those which are in favour 
of the oppressed. We also pay proper heed to those unwritten laws, 
the transgression of which brings disgrace according to the general 
opinion. 

After day’s labour we have made ample arrangement for mental 
recreation through open-air games and religious festivals which run 
through all the year round. Suitable private institutions also serve 
to make people cheerful and oblivious of the troubles and tedium of 
their daily life. Over and above the big city draws from all the 
world what is beautiful, and the products of foreign lands stand at 
our doors for enjoyment and we relish them as comfortably as if they 
were fruits of our own land. 


Also in question of defence we behave quite contrary to our 
opponents. Our city remains open to, all. And it does not occur, 
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that- we should exclude a foreigner from visiting what is worth know- 


Ing.and seeing in our land by turning him out—the secrets which 
might have proved of use to the enemy. This we do, because we do 
not rely sə much on our technical equipments and cunning surprise 
as on the spirit of the deed, that is our very own. ` And likewise in 
the forms of military youth training. While they are trained through 
hard drill from boyhood to manhood, we conduct it without coercion 
but on that account we do not run into any risk. Proof of this is 
that the Lakedaimonier never go alone against our land, but 
only at the summons of their total force ; we on the contrary go alone 
against the enemy in the neighbourhood and win battles on the 
foreign soil against troops, which fight for their home land, and win 
victory mostly without great exertion. Before our combined force 
no enemy ever ventured to come across as we are ready with our fleet 
and foot soldiers simultaneously and they are sent to different points 
of our territory. When howevér they have to do with. a fraction of 
our army and by chance they overruna few of our men, they cry 
out that they have defeated our entire forces; if they are beaten, they 
will ever be put under our entire force. In any case when we count 
more upon the sense of bravery than on hard coercion and less on 
command than on our intrinsic courage for 4 serious cause. Then we 
are sure to. be on advantageous position ; for we do not unnecessarily 
trouble ourselves for the coming hard times as we are already deter- 
mined and have fora long ‘time been labouring and preparing ourselves 
to meet it. i l 

Our city, howəver, deserves admiration from other respects. 
We love art and preserve it, we love science and do not lose the posi- 
tion. Wealth serves us to work and -create—it is not used in making 
show or for aggressive purposes. Poverty is not concealed; it does 
not humiliate one. Of course it brings on disgrace when one does 
not strive to overcome poverty by his manual labour. The same 
concern is’ true for our household and communal life. And when one 
conducts a business calling he should not leave politics aside. We 
are really the only persons who ‘hold him who takes no’ part in 
politics, not for unuse but for non-use. The rea] decision on political 
questions we meet ourselves, as we ponder over them independently. 
For, according to our conviction the word of the deed does not harm 
us, on the contrary ii brings harm when one rushes to the necessary 
deed without sufficient deliberation. For, it is also peculiar to us that 
resolution and prudence.in everything what we undertake completely 
agree, while ignorance emboldens others and deliberation intimidates. 
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The great soul force we approve more rightly. Those who see every- 
thing clearly what they have to fear and hopa for and just on that 
account deny themselves no danger. 

In social conduct also we stand in contrast to most others. We 
make friendship not by taking but by giving. A fast friend is he, 
who does good in as much as he seeks to hold himself obliged to the 
donated through lasting goodness. The obliged person is unreliable 
because he is conscious that he does the good not from a free mind but 
he considers it as repaying the debt. We only help others without 
anxious thoughts; we expect no return, but we persist in our noble 
deliberation. 

In a word, our city is a ihis institution in the whole. of Greece. 
Every individual citizən in his person appears to us with all possible 
claims of living and at the same time to develop highest dexterity and 
grace in his life. ; 

And that no pomp of oratory at this solemn hour, but the truth 
of the fact is that shows the might of our city, which has created this 
spirit, She (Athena) is the only one that is stronger than her 
call (repute) when she is now going into the decisive fight. She is 
the only one who does not oppress the defeated enemy and aggressor 
and when she is to reign over them she does not dishonour or insult 


them.* 


* German rendering by Heinz Weinstock (1988). 
Translated from German by Dr. H, G. Biswas, Chief Chemist, Bengal Chemical and 


Director, Sir Prafulla Chandra Research Laboratory, Calcutta, 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 
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RESPECTED CHANCELLOR, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN, 


Before I say anything further I must refer to 
the sad demise of several colleagues and others 
connected with this University who died after the 
previous Convocation Address. Death takes a heavy 
toll every year and we have a long list of deaths 
to mourn, as the following list will show: 


(1) Sri Nagendra Nath Sen, Ex-Principal, B.E. 
College, Sibpur, formerly a member of the Senate 
and the Syndicate and an Ex-Dean of the Faculty 
of Engineering. 

(2) Sri Sukumar Sen, formerly Vice-Chancellor 
of Burdwan University and Chairman, Dandaka- 
ranya Development Authority. 

(3) Sri Panchanan Chatterjee, M.B., F.R.C.S., 
(Edin.), who was formerly a member of the Senate 
and the Faculty of Medicine for a number of years. 

(4) Dr. 5. Sinha, Examiner and formerly 
Professor of Surgery, Bankura Medical College. 

(5) Sri K. P. Chattopadhyay, an Ex- Trofesor 
of Anthropology, Calcutta University. 

(6) Sri Kamjit Mukherjee, Advocate, High 
Court, Calcutta and Lecturer. _ Calcutta University 
Law College. 

(7) Dr. Jiban Ratan Dhar, Minister of Health, 
Government of West Bengal and an alumnus of this 
University. 

(8) Mr. Mohammad Ali, a former member of. - 
the Senate and Minister, Foreign. Affairs, Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. 

(9) Dr. Purna Chandra Addy, Ex-Professor of 
Pharmacology, N. R. Sircar Medical College and 


* Convocation Address by Dr. Bidhubhushan Malik, Vice-Chancellor, 
delivered on Thursday, the 13th February, 1964, 
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Teacher of Pharmacology, University College of 
Medicine. 

(10) Prof. Santosh Chatterjee, Professor of 
Anatomy, National Medical College. _ 

(11) Sri Subodh Chandra Datta, Lecturer of 
the Teachers’ Training Department. 

(12) Prof. Sisir Kumar Mitra, - D.Sc., F.N.L, 
F.R.S., formerly a National Professor and also Ghosh: 
Professor of Physics, member of the Senate, Syndi- 
cate, Academic Council and various other bodies 
of this University. . 

(13) Dr. B. N. Mukherjee, M.Sc., - Ph.D., 
formerly a Lecturer in the Department of Geography 
and a member of the various bodies of the University. 

(14) Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee, an eminent 
historian and a distinguished alumnus of the 
University. 

(15) Sm. Aparna Deb, a post- -graduate student 
of great promise who died as a result of an unfor- 
tunate accident from fire, while working in the 


. Chemistry Laboratory and last of all 


_ (16) Sri Bhudev Sen, a promising young man 
of the Dinabandhu . Andrews College who died 
under tragic circumstances on the 10th of January 
this year. 

Felicitations. 


During the year in question messages of felicita- 
tions and good wishes were sent tọ : 


(1) The 11th International Congress of Genetics 


held from 2nd September, 1963 to’ 10th September, 
1963, at Hague. . 


(2) The 5th International Congress for Social 
Law held at Lyon from 18th September, 1963 to 


22nd September, 1963. 


(3) The Indian National Recreation Association 
on the occasion of its 2nd Conference held at Banga- 
lore. - 


(4) The 20th International Geoana Coneis i 
to be held in London from 21st to 28th July, 1964. 


(5) The University of Ibadan: at the installa- 
tion ceremony of the first Chancellor, the Rt. Hon. 
Sir A. T. Balewa, held from 17th to 19th November, 
1963, . 
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_(6) The Centenary Celebrations of the Mexican 
National Academy of Medicine to be held in the 
year 1964. - 


Retirements 


Prof. Satish Ranjan Khastgir, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
E.N.I., Khaira Professor of Pure Physics and Dean 
of the Faculty of Science and member of the 
Senate, the Syndicate and the Academic Council, 
retired on the lst November, 1963 and resolutions 
appreciating his services were passed by the various 

odies 


Several other Professors are due to retire this 
year on the completion of the age of 65. It is a 
pity that there is no provision in our statutes for 
making appointments, after that age, on contract 
basis, as is possible in most other universities, with 
the result that some of our eminent Professors, on 
retirement from here, have to go to-other univer- 
sities where they are appointed on contract basis. 


Visitors ‘and Extension Lectures 


In the course of the year the University had 
the advantage of welcoming the following visitors 
or arranging the following Special or Extension 
Lectures : , 

(1) ‘Prof. Bishnu De, M. Å., -was appointed Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee Memorial Lecturer for 1962. 


(2) Sri B. Venkatoppieh was appointed Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar Lecturer for 1958. 
. (3) Dr. J N. Banerjee was appointed Rai 
Bahadur G. C. Ghosh Lecturer for 1963. 


(4) Sri D. M. Datta was appointed Brahmananda 
Keshab Chandra Sen Memorial Lecturer for 1963. 


(5) Prof. A. K. Datta was appointed Principal 
Khudiram Basu Memorial Lecturer for 1963. 


(6) Dr. D. S. Kothari, D.Sc., was appointed 
Taraprasad Khaitan Lecturer for 1961. 


(7) Prof. Niharranjan Ray was appointed 


Taraprasad Khaitan’ Lecturer for 1959 vice — 


Dr. Subodh Mitra, deceased. 


(8) Sri Janardan Chakrabarti was appointed 
io Sudhir Kumar, Das Gupta Lecturer for 
1963. 
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(9) Swami Ranganathananda was appointed 

Vivekananda Centenary Lecturer for 1963. 

(10) Dr. Harendra Nath Roy was appointed 
Adhar Chandra Mookerjee Lecturer for 1963. 

` (11) Sri Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee was 
appointed Vidyasagar Lecturer for the year 1962 
and Dr. Taraknath Ganguli, M.A., D.Phil, was 
appointed for the year 1957 vice Sri Bimal Chandra 
Sinha, resigned. 

(12) Sri Achintya Kumar Sen Gupta was 
appointed Vidyasagar Lecturer for the year 1963. 

(13) Prof. S. N: Bose, D.Sc. F.R.S., was 
appointed B. B. oe Memorial Lecturer for the year 
1963. 


Professors and Lecturers invited and activities 
abroad : 


(1) Prof. A. Bose was invited to attend the 
Literary Criticism Seminar of the Ninth Interna- 
tional Congress of the Federation: of Modern Lan- 
guages and Literatures, held in New York from 
25th to 31st August, 1963. 

(2) Dr. Nilmani Mukherjee, Lecturer in 
History, Calcutta University, was invited by the 
Commissioners for the Port of- Caleutta to write the 
history of the Port. 


. (3) Prof. A. Bose was. deputed to attend the 
three-day Seminar on the role of Universities in 
Promotion of East-West Relationship, held in 
New Delhi in August, 1963. ~ 


(4) Dr. Mahadeb Adhikari, M.Sc., D.Phil., 
Lecturer in Applied Chemistry, was awarded a 
Bursary under the Royal Society and Nuffield 
Foundation Commonwealth Bursary- Scheme, . who 
will work under Prof. R. M. Barrer at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London. ` 

(5) Dr. Asishkumar Chandra, Lecturer in the . 
Department of Pure Chemistry, was awarded a 
Royal Society and Nuffield Foundation Common- 
wealth Bursary. 

(6) Dr. J. J. Ghosh, Reader in Biochemistry, 
was invited to participate in teaching of the ‘Course 
of Spectrophotofluorimetric Techniques in Biology’, 
held in Milan from 9th to 21st September, 1963. 


(7) Prof. N. K. Sinha, Head of the Department 
of History, was invited by the Allahabad University 
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to deliver two lectures in the summer school on 
Social History, on 25th and 26th June, 1963. 
(8) Dr. Asoke Ghosh and Dr. D. N. Ganguly, 
Lecturers in the Department of Zoology, were invited 
` to participate in the 16th International Congress 
of Zoology held at Washington D.C. from 20th 
August to 27th August, 1963. : 
(9) Prof. S. M. Sarkar was invited by the Director 
of the Botanic Institute and Gardens of the Ernst- 
Moritz-Arndt Universitat, Greitswald, East Germany, 
to participate in the International Symposium on 
Seed Germination held in September, 1963. 


- (10) Dr. M. Dey, Reader in the Department 
of Applied Physics, was allowed to take the Research 
Sehemes entitled ‘Optical System Image Evalua- 
tion’ and ‘Phase and Amplitude Contrast Micros- 
copy in Partially Coherent Light’ in U.S.A. 

(11) Prof. P. K. Sen was allowed to carry the 
Research Projects work in U.S.A. from 17th August, 
1963 to 16th October, 1963. 

(12) Prof. S. K. Chakrabarti was invited by 
the U.G.C. to join the team of 15 Indian Scientists 
that was sent to U.S.8.R. during August-September. 

(13) Dr. A. K. Sharma, D.Sc., Reader in Botany, 
was invited by the Ministry of Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs, Government of India, to 
attend the 11th International Congress of Genetics, 
held at the Hague from 2nd to 10th September, 
1963. . 


(14) Prof. Amlan Datta was invited to deliver 
lectures and to carry Research works in American 
Universities. 

(15) Dr. P. P. Chatterjee, Lecturer in the 
Department of Applied Mathematics, was invited 
by the Ministry of Defence, Government of India, 
for taking classes in the Tutorial College run by the 
Ministry of Defence, for a period of two years from 
llth September, 1963. 

(16) Prof. S. P. Chatterjee was invited to 
participate in the 2nd General Meeting of the Commis- 
sion on Methods of Economic Regionalisation 
of International Geographical Union held in Poland. 

(17) Prof. S. K. Bose was invited by the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training, New 
Delhi, to work as an Honorary Director of a 
Research Project on, ‘Developmental. Norms for 
Pre-School Children’ for three years—September, 
- 1963 to July, 1966. . 
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(18) Prof. P. K. Sen was invited by the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal to serve on the reconstituted 
West Bengal Agricultural Research Committee for 
a period of three years. 

(19) Sri A. K. Chandra, Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Botany, was invited by the Andamans and 
Nicobar’s Administration Authorities to join in the 
Extend facilities to a botanical exploratory mission. 


(20) Dr. S. K. Chakravarty, Ghose Professor 
and Head of the Department of Applied Mathematics, 
was invited by the West Bengal Government to 
act as a member of the Physical- Research Committee 
at the request of the Director- General of O.S.LR. 
for-3 years from April, 1962. 

(21) Dr. S. S. Sarkar, Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, was invited by the Principal, 
Deaf and Dumb School, Calcutta, to deliver a. course 
of 12 Lectures on, ‘Problems of Heredity’ at the 
Teachers’ Training -College of the School during 
September-October, 1963. 


(22) Prof. Sukumar Sen, M.A., Ph.D., was 
invited by the Registrar, Kurukshetra University, 
to participate in the Autumn Seminar of Linguistics, 
held on 16th December, 1963, at the same University. 

(23) Dr. C. C. Saha, Head of the Department. 
of Psychiatry, was ‘invited to attend the Annual 
Conference of an Indian Psychiatric Society to be 
held at Bangalore from 17th to 19th January, 1964. 

' (24) Dr. A. L. Mackey of Prof. Bernal’s 
Laboratory of London University, visited the Calcutta 
University from 25th to 31st August, 1963. 


(25) The following gentlemen were appointed 
to deliver special courses of lectures to the 
P.-G. Students of the Department of Geology during 
_the academic session Mgrs 64 on. a honorarium of 
Rs. 375 each : 


Mr. Supriya Sen Gupta 
Mr. P. K. Mukherjee 
Mr. 8. K. Bhattacharyya 
Dr. Dipankar Niyogi 


(26) Dr. Dusan Zbavitel of the Oriental Institute~ 
of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Prague, 
delivered three lectures on ‘Bengali Folk-Ballads 
of Mymensingh’ at os Varegg in December, 
1963. - 
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- (27) Prof. A. Kawaguchi of Japan was invited 
` to deliver two lectures in January, 1964. 
- (28) Dr. David E. Schafer of U.S.A., a Fulbright 
Scholar, was attached to the Department of 
Physiology to teach Animal Physiology. 


Conferences 


The Vice-Chancellor along with the Registrar 

was invited to the Jubilee Session of the Common- 
wealth Universities Conference in London in July, 
1963 and also by the Ford Foundation to visit the 
Universities of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, University of the 
City of New York, University of Buffalo, University 
of Chicago, University of Minneapolis (including 
its affiliated Duluth Branch), University of 
Washington, University of California and Univer- 
sities of Berkeley, Los Angeles and Stanford. On 
his way home he visited the University of Hawaii, 
East and West Centre in Honolulu, two Universities 
in Japan, University of Hong Kong and two 
Universities in Thailand.- 
- He was invited to act as Constitutional Adviser 
to the Kenya Government at the London Kenya 
Independence Conference and thereafter to the 
Independence Celebrations at Nairobi. 

The undermentioned University Teachers 
attended the Conferences at the places noted against 
each : 


Name of the Teacher Name of Con- Venue - Date 
ference 


Prof. S. K. Basu | To preside at 46th Bombay Dec., 1963 
Indian Econo- 
mics Conference. 

Prof. S. N. Sen -~ Do. Do. Do. 
as Rapporteur 


Sri Rakhaldas Datta 23rd Indian. Agri- Do. Do. 
cultural Econ. 
Conference. 


Sri Alak Ghosh Session of Indian Do. Do. 
Labour Econ. : 

- Conference. : 
- Prof. N. K. Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., has been per- 
mitted by the Vice-Chancellor and deputed by the 
Government of India to_ U.S.S.R. as Historian 
Archivist, for a period of 4 weeks in December, 
1963. E z 
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Prof. N. K. Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., was invited 
by the Registrar, Panjab University, Patiala, to 
deliver the first series of Sita Ram Kohli Memorial 
Lectures to be held on 27th and 28th February, 
1964. 

Dr. D. P. Burma, M.Sc., D.Phil., Reader in the 
Department of Biochemistry, was -> invited to parti- - 
cipate in the International Symposium of Nucleic 
Acids, sponsored by the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, India, to be held at Hyderabad 
from 16th to 28rd January, 1964. 


Endowments and Gifts 


The following Endowments and Gifts were offered _ 
in course of the year and we are grateful to the as 
Donors and our Benefactors: 

(1) Offer of a sum of Rs. 100 only from Prof. 

A. L. Bashan which was due to him for exa- 
mining the D.Litt. thesis was accepted with thanks 
and credited to the Poor Students’ Fund. 

(2) Offer of a sum of Rs. 200 only from Dr. A. 
Welestien which was due to him. for examining the 
D.Phil.(Sc.) thesis was accepted. with thanks and 
credited to the Poor Students” Fund. 


(3) Offer. of a sum of Rs. 100 only from 
Dr. Michael Heidelberger which was due to him 
for examining the D.Phil.(Sc.) thesis as donation 
to the Poor Students’ Fund, was accepted with’ 
thanks. 

(4) Proposal from Sri Dhruba Sarathi Basu 
for the creation of an endowment to perpetuate 
the memory of his uncle late Sudhindra Nath 
Bose; was accepted with thanks. 

(5) Proposal from Sri Harendra Chandra Pal, 
to make over to the University a sum of Rs. 2 000 
only for creating an endowment in memory of his 
daughter, was accepted with thanks. 


(6) Offer of a sum of Rs. 6,000 only from 
Dr. Satish Chandra Chatterjee, M. A., Ph.D., for 
creating an endowment to be named as ‘Pritibala 
Prize’ and ‘Anna-Rajendra Prize’ in memory of 
his deceased wife Pritibala Devi and his parents 
late Rajendra Nath Chatterjee and Annakali: Devi, 
respectively, was accepted with thanks. 

(7) Proposal from Sm. Sucharita Ghosh, offering 
asum of Rs. 2,500 age for creation of an endowment 
to be named as ‘Dr. K. D. Ghose Memorial Prize’ 
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to perpetuate the memory of her husband, late 
Dr. Kshetrapaldas Ghosh, was accepted with thanks. 


(8) Offer from Dr. M. N. Ghosh, M.B.B.S., 
Ph.D. (Lond.), of Rs. 20,000 for creation of an 
endowment to be called ‘Dr. B. N. Ghosh Memorial 
Lectureship’ to perpetuate the memory of his 

` beloved father late Dr. B. N. Ghosh, was accepted 
with thanks. The Lecturer who shall be appointed 
under the endowment will deliver a course of not 
less thari two lectures on some aspect of Pharma- 
cology in Social Medicine. 


(9) Offer of a sum of Rs. 10,000 from Dr. A.K. 
Nandy,.for creation’ of an endowment to be named - 
‘Dr. A. K. Nandy Post-Graduate Research Scholar- 

~ ship in Medicine’ for award of a Research Scholar- 
ship to the best candidate in Post-Graduate. 
Medicine, was accepted with thanks. 


(10) Offer of a sum of Rs. 20,000 from Sri 
Srishchandra Chatterjee, Sthapatya-Visarad, for 
creation of an endowment to be called ‘Srishchandra 
Chatterjee Endowment’ for the award of Gold Medals 
to the best Engineers. or’ Architects, was accepted 
with thanks: .? a 

(11) Offer from Sm. Suniti Devi of a sum of 

Rs. 5,000 for the creation of an endowment for 
establishment of a biennial lectureship in the 
field. of Anthropology in memory of her father the 
late Bijay’ Chandra Majumdar, was accepted with 
thanks. ~..% .* i 

(12) Offer from Prof. J. P. Niyogi of his pro- 
perties consisting of his Calcutta residence, securi- 
ties and money in bank on certain conditions for 
creation of an endowment for the benefit of: the. 
poor but meritorious students of the Department 
of Economics, was accpted with thanks. 

_ (13) Offer from Sm. Bina Raychaudhuri of a 
sum of Rs. 5,000 for the annual award of a Gold 
Medal to be called ‘Dr. Makhanlal Raychaudhuri 
Gold Medal’ to the students securing the first place 
in the M.A. Examination in Islamic History and 

~ Culture, was accepted with ‘thanks. 

(14) Offer from the Hony. Secretary, K. C. 
Bhattacharya Lectureship Committee (Rs. 7,500), 
Government of West Bengal (Rs. 12,500) and the 
Calcutta University (Rs. 5,000) for the establish- 
ment of a lectureship in memory of late K. C, 
Bhattacharya, was accepted with thanks. — 
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(15) Offer of a sum of Rs. 5,000 from the 
President, Maharastra Niwas, for award of an 
annual] Gold] Medal to be caled Lokamanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak Medal to a student who stands 
first class first in Mathematics, Applied or Pure, 
in M.A. or M.Sc. Examinations, was accepted with 
thanks. l 


(16) Offer ofa sum of Rs. 2,000 from Sri N.G. 
Banerjee, for the creation of an endowment to per- 
petuate the memory of his late son Sri Kapilnath 
Banerjee, was accepted with thanks. 


(17) Offer of a sum of Rs. 10,000 from Sri N. 
C. Deb, for the annual award of a Gold Medal and 
Prize to be called ‘Sudhir Chandra -Deb Memorial 
Medal’, to the student securing highest marks in 
M.A. and M.Sc.; and ‘Sudhir Chandra Deb Prize’, 
to the student securing: first place in first class in 
History in B.A., was accepted with thanks. .. 


. (18) Offer from Sri K. P. Goenka to donate 
Goenka House at Muktaram Babu Street, to be 
utilised for medical research purposes, was accepted 
with thanks. si 7 

(19) Offer from the State Bank of India for 
creation of an endowment out of the interest of 
Rs. 20,000 provided in the Will of late Sm. Saraju- 
bala Ray to be named as ‘Kshirode Chandra Ray 
Memorial Prize’. `The. Prize will be, awarded to a 
medical graduate of this University who submits 
the best thesis in connection with research work 
about Kidney, was accepted with thanks. 

(20) Offer from Sm. Arunadevi Mukherjee, M.A., 
of a sum of Rs. 10,000 only for creation of an endow- 


ment to be named as ‘Pandit Umeschandra Vidya- 


ratna Endowment’, out of which a prize entitled 
‘Pandit Umeschandra Vidyaratna Prize’ to be- 
awarded annually to a graduate of Bengali descent 
for the best original Research publication in Sanskrit 
of the year, was accepted with thanks. 


(21) Offer from Sri Krishna Kumar Dey, Van 
Driver, Calcutta University Press, for the creation 
of a bust statue of late Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee 
in ©. U. Press premises, the cost of which will be 
borne out of the amount accumulated in his Provi- 
dent Fund, was accepted with thanks. 


(22) Offer from Dr. S. N. Sen and Sm. Santi 
Sen of a sum of Rs. 6,000 for the purchase of books, 
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periodicals, reports, etc. for the Library of the 
Department of Economics, University of Calcutta, 


was accepted with thanks. 


(23) Offer from Dr. (Sm.) Phulrenu Guha of 
all her estate to the University for the creation of 
` an endowment to be called ‘B. C. Guha Biochemistry 
Fund’ to be utilised for the promotion of studies 
oud i in Biochemistry, was accepted with 
thanks. 


(24) Offer from Sm. Aloka Bandyopadhyay for 
the creation of an endowment in memory of her 
late father Ramtaran Chatterjee, M.A., B.L., was 
accepted with thanks. A silver medal will be 
awarded to the candidate who will secure the 
highest marks in the paper Veda in Sanskrit at the 
M.A. Examination every year. 


(25) .Offer from Prof. K, N. Sen of a sum of 
Rs. 16,000 for the creation of an endowment to 
be named .as ‘Kshanika Scholarship’, to be 
awarded to a woman candidate who passes the B.A. 
Examination with -Honours securing the highest 
number of marks of all Honours subjects in that 
examination, was accepted with thanks. 

(26) Offer from Prof. K. N. Sen, of a sum of 
Rs. 16,000 for the creation of an endowment to 
be named as ‘Manmatha Nath Sen Scholarship’, 
to be awarded to the candidate who passes the 
B.Com. Examination with Honours securing the 
highest number of marks of all Honours subjects 
-in that examination, was accepted with thanks. 


Special Scholarships, Medals and Prizes were 
awarded to the following Students : 


(1) Griffith Memorial Prize in Letters for the 
year 1961 was awarded to Sri Jatil Kumar 
Mukherjee. 

(2) Dr. Harendra Coomar Mookerjee Memo- 
rial Debating Competition Medals for 1962 were 
awarded to each of the following candidates : 


Sri Swapan Ch. Datta 
Sri Kanak Kr. Majumdar 


(3) Sarat Chandra Chatterjee Memorial Prize 
and Medal for the year 1963 were awarded to Sri 
Annadasankar Ray for his outstanding book ‘Suk’, 
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(4) Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Medal in Science 
for the year 1961 was awarded to Sri Jnanendra- 
gopal Chakravarty. 

(5) Ram Charan Mitra Scholarships for the 
year 1962 were awarded to: 


Sri Krishna Sadhan Chatterjee 
“Sri Sajal Kanti Sen Gupta 
Sri Ajay Kumar Bagchi 

(6) Sibley Scholarship for the year 1963 was 
awarded to Sri Girban Kumar De. 

(7) Kalyan Kumar Mukherjee Research Scho- 
larship for the year 1962 was awarded to Sri Bimal 
Kumar Basu. P 

(8) Jnanendramohan Sen Scholarships for the 
year 1963 were awarded to: 

- Sri Jyotiprasad Banerjee 
Sri Nishanka Ghosh ` 


(9) Sarala Sen Scholarship was awarded to: 
Sm. Aparna Datta 


(10) Guruprasanna Ghosh Scholarship was 
awarded to Sri Amarnath Ray for the year 1963. 

(11) Ram Charan Mitra Scholarships for the year 
1963 were awarded to the following candidates : 


Sri Diptendu Sen Gupta 
Sri Parimal Kr. Goswami ` 
Sri Mrinal Kanti Ray 


(12) Radhikamohan Educational Scholarships 
for the year 1963 were awarded to the corms 
candidates : 

Sri Basudeb Acharya. 

Sri Himansukumar Atarthi 

Sri Arun Kanti Banerjee 

Sri Buddhadeb Bhattacharyya 


(13) Ramgopal Ghosh Scholarship for 1962 
was awarded to Sri Asok Kumar Mukherjee. 

(14) Ramesh Chandra Dutt Prize for 1962 
was awarded to Sri Nilmoni Mukherjee, M.A., for 
his book “The Ryotwari System in Madras, 1792- 
1827’. 

(15) Manilal Chatterjee Scholarship’ for the 
year 1962, was awarded to Sri -Tapan Kumar 
Mukherjee. 

(16) Dr. Nalinaksha Dutta Stipend tenable 
for two years was awarded to Sri Manotosh Kar- 
makar. 
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(17) Mouat Medal for the year 1956 was 
awarded to Sri Syamapada Sen. 


(18) Mouat Medal for the year 1962 was awarded 
to Sri Paresnath Mukherjee. 


(19) Mouat Medal for the year 1959 was award- 
ed to Sri Arunaditya Mukherjee. 
(20) Dr. H.O. Mookerjee Memorial Silver Medals 


for 1963 were awarded to: 
Sri’ Vijaylal 
Sm. Alaka Sinharay 
Sri Sundar Chatterjee 
(21) Agharkar Memorial Medal for the year 


1962 was awarded to Dr. Maya Mitra, M.Sc., D.Phil. 
(22) Sarojini Basu Medal for the year 1963 


was awarded to. Kavisekhar Sri Kalidas Ray. 


A list of Government Grants received 
during the- year 


; U.G.C. State Govt. 
Purchase of Library books and 25,000 


l. 
journals on Humanities. 

2. Grant for Museology course .. _ 46,423 a, 

8. Development of Economics y 50,000 
Department. l ` 

4. Hostel at Vidyasagar Street .. 50,000 50,000 (Loan) 

5. Hostel at South Sinthee Road 40,000 30,000 (Loan) 

6. Establishment of Health Centre 15,000 27,000 

7. Grant for the Department of 20,000 . 
Archaeology. 

8. 

9. 


Library Building 61,000 13,000 
Purchase of books and journals - . 16,000 ais 
for the Technological Dept. 


10. Grant for Centre of Advanced 49,358 
Studies (Radio-Physics Dept.). 
11. Purchase of Equipments for i 14,167 


Pure Science Departments. 

12. Recurring grant for the Tech- 1,00,000 10,864 
nology Departments. 

13. Grant for Library books and 25,000 
journals on Science and Tech- 
nology subjects. 

14. Purchase of Equipments for 25,000 
Geography Department. 

15. Centre of Advanced Study in 45,000 ps 
Applied Mathematics Dept. 

16. Ionospheric Field Station at 18,500 i 

- Haringhata. i 
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Certain Important Decisions 


The University decided to follow the principles 
of the Government of West Bengal regarding the 
age of superannuation of officers and all employees 
of the University other than teachers. 

Henceforth the students winning the National 
Physical Efficiency Award will be given additional 
certificates signed by the Controller of Examinations. 

The University decided that the students who 
were successful at the Intermediate Examination 
in 1963, will be allowed to appear in B.A./B.Com. 
Examination in the year 1965 as external candi- 
dates. 


The students of the minority community of East 
Pakistan seeking admission to colleges under this 
University on migration have been exempted 
from producing the migration certificates. 


The following important changes in the’ Regula- 
tions and Ordinances were made in the course of 
the year : ` 


1. New Regulations for the undermentioned. 
courses were introduced : 


(4) B.E. (Final) and “B.Arch. Examinations 


‘of the Integrated Degree Courses in 
Engineering and Architectures. 

(ii) Condensed B.Sc. (Teoh) Course in Textile 
Technology. 

(iii) Revised Regulations for the Three-Year 

B.A., B.Sc. and B.Com. Examinations. 

(ww) Ragileiions making provisions for ád- 
mission. to the Pre-University Examinations 
or B.A., B.Sc. or B.Com. Examinations i in 
one or more subjects. 

(w) Regulations for the Compaeary N.C.C. 
training. 


2. Changes were fete to the ‘following chan 
ters of the Regulations : 


(i) Chapters XXXIT-A, XXXVI-CC and 
XXXIV-C—The qualifying marks as de- 
fined in Sec. 6 of the Three-Year B.A. and 
B.Sc. Old Regulations have been changed 
from ‘25% marks or less’ to ‘less than 33% 
marks’ and in case of B.Com: Examination 
to ‘less than 30% marks’. ~ 
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(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 
(vii) 
~ (viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 
(xt) 


(ait) 
(xiii) 


(xiv) 
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Chapters XXXII and XXXVII—Tribes 
for the M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations in 
Anthropology for 1963 and 1964 have been 
prescribed. l 

Chapter XXXII-A—Changes in the sylla- 
bus in Economics for the Three-Year B.A. 
Examination. 

Chapter XXXVI-CC—Provision for offer- 
ing ‘Geology’ at the Three-Year B.Sc. Exa- 
mination. 

Chapters XXXI-B, XLIV, XXVI-C and 
XXXVI-O—Provision for joining First 
M.B.B.S., First B.V. Sc. & A.H. or the First 
Professional B.D.S. Course after passing the 
Pre-Medical Examination. 

Chapter XXXTII—Changes in the new 
syllabus for M.A. Examination in Politi- 
tical Science. 

Chapter XXXVII-AA—Provision for 


. joining to M.Tech. course after passing the 


M.Sc. (Tech.) Part I Examination. 


Chapter LII-BB—Distribution of marks as 


also the subjects for the Pre-Engineering 
Course have been changed. 


Chapters XXXTII and XXXVII— Certain 
new topics have been added to the list of 
subjects in Group B, Paper V of Anthro- 
pology syllabus for the M.A. and M.Sc. 
Examinations. 


Chapter XXXIV-C—‘Marathi’ has been 
added to the list of Modern Indian 
Languages prescribed for the Three-Year 
B.Com. Examination. 


Chapters XX XI-A and XXXI-C—Practical 
Examination has been introduced in the 
Pre-University Examination. 


Chapter XL— B.T. syllabus has been revised. 


Chapters XX-XII-A and XXXVI-CC—Pro- 
vision for offering Anthropology at the 
Three-Year B.A. and B.Sc. Courses after 
passing the Higher Secondary or the Pre- 
University Examination. 


Chapters XXXI-A and XXXI-C—Sylla- 
buses in Geography and Chemistry for the 
Pre-University Examination have been 
revised. : 
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Chapters XXXII-A, XXXVI-CC and 
XXXIV-C—Rules declaring a candidate 
successful at the Three-Year B.A./B.Sc./ 
B.Com. Examination if he obtains 
60% of the total marks in the aggregate 
and fails in one subject only by not less 
than 5% of the marks, have been relaxed 
and reduced to 50%. ; 


3. Transitory provisions were made for the 
following categories of students : 


(i) 


(ii) 


Students who appeared at the Part I Exa- 
mination of the Three-Year B.A., -B.Sc., 
and B.Com. Examinations with or without 
Honours in 1963 and were reading in the 
3rd-year class and those who were reading 
in 2nd-year’class with or without Honours, 
were given the option to join the -Ist-year 


class by- 15th-January, 1964. 


Candidates who passed the I.A..and I.Sc. 


_ Examinations-in 1963 will be allowed to 


appear at the B.A. or B.Com. Examination 


- ‘in 1965 as external students. 
4. The Ordinances were passed on the under- 
mentioned subjects : 


(7) 


(ii) 


Admission of students to the Special 
Honours Examination in one subject after 
graduation in the Two-Year B.A./B.Sc. 
Pass Examination. 

Admission of students to the Pre-Univer- 
sity and the Three-Year B.A., B.Sc., and 
B.Com. Examinations as non- collegiate or 
external students. 


(iii) Admission of students to the Three-Year 


B.A./B.Sc./B.Com. Honours Examination 


[MAY 


in one subject after graduation in the Pass 


Course. 


There are 134 colleges affiliated to the University 


and 5 


University Post-graduate colleges. Post- 


graduate teaching is given in the following subjects : 


I. University Colleges of Aris and Commerce 


Ancient Indian History and Culture 
Arabic and Persian 

Archaeology 

Commerce (Morning and Evening classes) 
Comparative Philology 
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(6) Economics 
(7) Education and Teachers’ Training Depart- 


ment. 
(8) English 
(9) French 
(10) Hindi ` 
(11) History 
(12) Islamic History and Culture 
(13) Languages (Instructions) 
(14) Modern Indian Languages, Urdu 
(15) Pali 
) 


Philosophy 
(17) Political Science 
(18) Sanskrit 
(19) Bengali Manuscript Department 
(20) Sanskrit Manuscript Department 
(21) Diploma in Domestic Science 
(22) Diploma in Social Work 
) Diploma in Maternity and Child Welfare 
) Diploma in Soap Technology ~ 
(25) Diploma in Librarianship 
) Diploma in Business Management 


II. University College of Science 


) Agriculture 
) Anthropology 
) Applied Mathematics 
) Botany 

) Geology 

) Geography . 
) Psychology 

) Physiology 

) Applied Physiology 
) Pure Chemistry 

) Pure Physics 

) Pure Mathematics 

_ (13) Statistics 

€ (14) Zoology 


JII. University College of Technology 


(1) Applied Chemistry 
(2) Applied Physics 
(3) Radio-Physics and Electronics. 


LY. University College of Medicine 


(1) Anatomy 
(2) Physiology, Biophysics and Biochemistry 


6—2105P-—V 
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(3) Pharmacology : 
(4) Pathology, Bacteriology and Medical 
Zoology. oy wets 
(5) Experimental Surgery , 
(6) Dermatology 
(7) Radiology and Radio ‘Therapeutics - 
(8) Child Health 
(9) Psychological Medicine 
(10) Neurology ` 
(11) Cardiology . i 
(12) Cancer Résearch 
(13) Ophthalmology 
(14) Diseases of Chest _ 
(15) Chest Surgery > 
(16) Obstetrics and Gosek ey 
(17) General Surgery 
(18) General Medicine Pas 
` (19) Orthopaedics... . eS 
(20) Anaesthesiology". eg ee 
(21) Diseasés of Ear; Nose and Throat 
. (22) Neuro Surgery 
(23) Plastic Surgery. 
(24) Venereology 
(25) Tropical Medicine 
(26) Department of Biochemistry ` 


V. Viharilal College of Home Science including 
Domestic Science Training Epi nend 


yI.- University College of Law 


Number of candidates admitted to different doc- 
torate degrees betweén 20-1-63 and 15-12-63 : 


D.Litt 2 
D.Sc. 7 
M.D. 16 
M.S. 8 
M.O. ya pw 12 
D.Phil. (Arts) .. a. 26 
D.Phil. (Science) -767 
D.Phil. (Med.) iai LB 
D.Phil. (Agri.) . sua 


Total number of ‘each: students, examina- . 
tions, working days, ete : : 
(a) Total number of candidates 1,43,248 
examined at different exami- “7 
nations : 
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(i) Affiliated Colleges : Boys—79,282 ; Girls— 29,015 
(ii) Post-graduate Colleges: Boys—6,815; Girls— 1,960 
(iči) Other Students : Boys—26,600 ; Girls—8,585. 
(b) “Working days during the year 263 days 
- under review : 


Examinations held on. .. 230 days 
(e) Number of examinations held 135 
` in 1963 y 


Scholarships awarded by the } Medal—222 
Examination Section during 7 Scholarship— 
.° the year - 39 
(e) Total number of teachers in: F . 
(i) Affiliated Colleges—6,424 
(ti) University Colleges—470 
70 posts of teachers in the Tonay Colleges are 
* vacant.” o : 


2. “Percentage of paseen : 


(d) N umber of prizes, medals and ) Prize—162 


B:Se. BB 

B.Com. 40.3 
Three-Year Courses : 

B.A. Part TI . .. 94.1 

B.Sc. Part I ` .. 71.9 

B.Com. Part II .. 96.6 


‘Pre-Univérsity Arts . 45.6 
~“Pre- University Science 48 


3. The total actual income of the University. Rs. 1,13,58,922 
The broken figures are as follows: ae 
(a) Fees (Examinations, Non-Collegiate, Rs.  74,68,472 


Migration fee etc.). 
(6) State Government Grant ` 
(i) Recurring .. ` ..- Rs.  16,00,000 
(ii) Matric. Compensation .. Rs. 5,52,000 
(c) Post-graduate Tuition fee .. Rs. 7,31,930 


(d) Contribution from Endowment (Ghosh, Rs. 1,99,288 
Palit, Khaira, Lahiri, etc.). . 

(e) -U. GQ. O. Grant (Recurring) (Applied Rs. 7,17,094 
Physics, Applied Chemistry, Radio- 
Physics, Archaeology, Geology, Museology, 
Economies, etc.). 


(f) Other Miscellaneous including Industrial Rs. ` 90,138 

Finance, Ford Foundation, ete. : 

4. The total actual expenditure .. Rs. 1,06,41,641 
The broken -figures are as follows : _ 

(a) General Administration, ete. :. Rs. 36,69,022 

(6) Examination Expenses œ -- Rs.  21,36,832 


(c) Post-graduate Teaching Expenses .. Rs. 48,35,787 
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The total amount of space available in the affilia- 
ted colleges is only 10 sq. ft. per student while 
in the Post-graduate colleges: it is only 8 sq. ft. 

There are 243 hostels, 193 being attached to the 
University and 50 being approved by the University. 

There are.8,886 boys and 1,460. girls in the 

- attached. hostels while 1,823 boys and 230 girls in 
approved hostels. - 


Due to shortage of ‘hostel aaao boys 
and girls who comé from the mofussil: are put to a 
great: deal of-inconvenience and, some of them are 
daily passengers. The University is trying to pro- 
vide better accommodation to a. larger number 
of students of the Post-graduate Department. The 
Hall constructed, for the students of the Department 
of Economics has started functioning. _The cons- 
truction of a*Hall at.1, Vidyasagar Street, is in 
progress. Action is being’ taken to give effect to . 
the proposal of.setting. upa ‘Hall for: ‘Post ee 
lady students at Hazra Road. >. -_ gi 4 

Board of H aik Caloutia -U AE 

The Board of Health conducted routine Health 
Examination of 1,865 male students in 8 colleges 
and 1,966 women students in 8 colleges. 

The students found suffering from various diseases 
were referred to different clinics.-under the 
Board for diagnosis and. treatment. - Mass Minia- 
ture radiography of chest- for 2,127-students and 
large plates for 28 doubtful cases among them were 
‘done. 

- The Board received ee y service a Dr. P. K: 
‘Sen, the eminent chest diseases specialist, for 
advice and treatment of T. .B. -students patients. 
59 students suffering from active T..B. are, under 
treatment and 63 students have been kept under 
observation. 


At the four University Students’ Health Clinics 
located at the University Campus, Bangabasi, 
Asutosh and Maharaja Manindra Chandra Colleges, 
7,589 students have been treated and supped. with 
medicines free of cost. 

At the Pathological Clinic 1 028 samples of blood, 
‘sputum, etc. of students have been. examined. free 
of costs and reports given. 


“At the Eye Clinic 1,412 students and 63 members 
Of staff were examined for defective vision, and 
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diseases of eye and arrangement. for supply of glasses 
to. them at concession rate was made. In 9 cases, 
glasses were- supplied free to needy students at the 
cost of the University. 


‘At the Dental Clinic 884 students were treated 
for dental-diseases including extraction, filling, ete. 
307 students were attended to and advised treat- 
ment by the newly appointed clinic doctor. 

The Board also received honorary services of 
Sri S. K. Ghosh, M.B., D.T.M. & H., D.Dermat. 
455 students suffering from various- skin diseases 
have been treated. by, him. ; 


140 students suffering from non-infectious diseases 
were admitted into free beds for students at R. G. 
Kar Medical College Hospitals. 


: 2L T. B. students were recommended for free 
treatment in reserved students’ beds at different 
sanatoria -at Jadavpur, . Dhubulia and. Ranchi, 
out of “which 10 have already been admitted. 
The Board of Health received with thanks a con- 
signmient. of medicines worth Rs. 18,000 as a free 
gift fromthe World University Service, U.S.A. 
Committee, for students of the Calcutta University. 


The Pathological and Dental Clinics have already 
been: installed at the University Health Centre at 
Waliullah Lane. — 


“N.G.O. 


N.C.C. training was made compulsory for boys 
from the Pre-University to the Post-graduate classes 
except the final year. Direction has, however, 
been received from the N.C.C. officers that N.C.C. 
training for’ the Post-graduate classes may be on 
optional basis. 


The total target fixed by the N.C.C. was 30,000 
which was exceeded and the enthusiasm seems to be 
growing. As rifle ranges were not freely available in 
Calcutta, N.C.C. have tried to group together various 
colleges so that it may be easier for them to have 
drilling facilities at grounds available. Arrangement 
for their conveyance and for refreshment and 
uniform has also been made. 


The following awards have been granted to 
Cadets of this State : 
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. Best Cadet, N.C.C. Senior Division (Boys): 
U/O. R. Ghosh —For the first time in the 
history of N.C.O. in this 
‘State. 
2. Inter-Directorate N.C.C. Banner-: 
—For the. first time in eleven 
years.” 


TIR nnd 


w 


Bayonet Competition : 
A — For the first time i in Pleven 
. years. - : 


4 


4; Best Turn- out” 


| Bor the fret time in the 
, history of N.C.C. in this 
- Siate. 
5.. Birdin Tr ophi Shooting Competition (Boys) : 
. : mee se first time i in eleven 


. Second Besi Cadet, Ne C. O. (Girls) : . 
. U/O. B. sfeneal —For the first time in the 
le of N.C.C. in this 


me 


f -Kta 
Ta- 8. vö R. Ghosh- Was ao: awarded. the 
Prime Minister’s Cane 
of Honour. 
The University N.C.C. “have literally. walked 
away with almost all the Prizes at. Delhi. l A 


BUILDING ACTIV. TIES 


(1) Calcutta Universily Central Library Building : : 


Ten- storeyed building, éach. “floor having an 
approximate area of 8,500 sq. ft., with an aggregate _ 
area of 25,000 sq.ft. is nearing completion at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 28.9 lakhs, of which the U-G.C. 
has granted Rs. 19.266 lakhs and the State Govern- 
ment Rs. 9.633 lakhs. 


(2) Calcutta University Centenar y Deng: 


A five-storeyed structure on the rear- - portion ‘of 
the Old Senate Hall site is being constructed with 
the floor area of approximately 24,300 sq. ft. 

At ‘87/1, College Street the building is being 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 34.38 lakhs out of one- 
crore Centenary Grant from the U.G.C. ` This 
building has also made. good progress and will pro- 
bably be cpa in another year’s time. 
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(3) Calcutta University Multi-storeyed Science 
Building : 

This building at 35, Ballygunge Circular Road, 
has three blocks, viz., Western Wing, Eastern Wing 
and Central Wing. The total estimated cost is 
Rs. 35,78,549.59 nP. A part of this money has 
come out of the one-crore Centenary Grant supple- 
mented by the grants for the buildings of Geology, 
Anthropology, ‘Botany and Zoology eee 
and Biochemistry. 

A portion of the building has already been com- 
pleted and some of the departments have already 
been shifted to it. 

(4) Students’. Hall for the - Department of 
Economics: z f 

At 165/1, South Sinthee Road, at a cost of 
Rs. 3,21,314 out-of Rs. 10 lakhs fund for two P.-G. 
Hostels 6 lakhs U.G: C. grant. and 5 lakhs State 
Government loan).. 


This building has been completed. 

(5) Calcutta University Health Centre Building : 

At 7, Waliullah Lane, Calcutta. It has been 
constructed at a cost. of Rs. 1,12,225. Rs. 1 
lakh came from the University. Grants Commission 
and the balance from the University fund. The 
building has been completed and is functioning. 


(6) Calcutta University Archaeology Department 
Building : 

At 51/2, Hazra Road. A three-storeyed build- 
ing at a cost of Rs. 3,50,000. The work has been 
started and it has made some progress. 


f (7) Calcutta University Post-graduate Students’ 
Hall (Male): 

At 1, Vidyasagar Street, Calcutta. The esti- 
mated cost is Rs. 5,97,571.85 nP. Work has been 
started up to the casting of roof of third floor. The 
building is to be four-storeyed. 


; (8) Calcutta University Post- Gr aduate Basic 
Medical Institute Building : 

At 244, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta, at an 
‘estimated cost of Rs. 15.30 lakhs. Work has 
been started and the University Grants Commission 
has approved the plans and estinfàtes but only for 
Rs. 14,52,061 with the remark that as the estimate 
exceeds the approved expenditure by three lakhs, 
the work of three storeys may be taken up at present. 
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(9) Canteen and the World University Service : 


Inspected in the company of the Vice-Chancellor 
the present canteen and have offered suggestion to 
build a modern kitchen, provide the canteen with 
a refrigerator and a water cooler and to run the 
‘canteen on a co-operative basis. They have also 
asked for a grant of Rs. 2,25,000 for the building 
at the back of 7, Waliullah Lane, Calcutta, for 
extension of the activities of the Health Centre. 


(10) Land and Housing Accommodation : 


The University is badly in aa of land not only 
for the purpose of development but also for the 
. purpose of housing its different departments includ- 
ing the Students’? Halls which are now housed in 
hired premises. Three Male Students’ Halls and 
four Lady Students’ Halls including the Post- 
iain Department of Education and Teachers’ 
aining are housed in hired ‘premises. Fund 
out of the Centenary Grant set apart for the purpose 
of Students’ Amenities and Recreation and outdoor 
playground including swimming pool could not be 
utilised yet because of non-availability of land. 
Offer of grant from the University Grants Commis- 
sion and other bodies for the purpose of building 
staff-quarters and Students’ Halls could not be 
accepted for want of land. Of course this offer 
from the University Grants Commission and other 
bodies was on a matching grant basis and the 
same did not include the price of land. There 
was proposal to have a separate campus for the 
University College of Law, but the proposal could 
not be given effect to so long for want of land. At 
last it has been decided to have the ‘campus at 
51/2, 51/1 and 51, Hazra Road. Premises No. 51, 
Hazra Road is still under acquisition proceedings. 
The University Colleges of Arts and Commerce includ- ` 
ing the University offices are crammed for space. 
Every time the Government is approached for acqui- 
sition of premises for the University of Calcutta, 
the first thing they want to know whether the 
University is prépared to bear the entire cost of 
acquisition of land. But this is not the case with 
other Universities which have recently been estab- 
lished in the State of West* Bengal. 
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Moreover, acquisition is a long-drawn process. 
Acquisition proceedings started for the acquisition 
of land in the vicinity of University Colleges of 
Science and Technology at 92, Acharyya Prafulla 
Chandra Road and 35, Ballygunge Circular Road, 
are pending since 1947 and 1948, respectively. On 
the 10th July, 1948, a notification under Section 4 
of Land Acquisition Act, was published in the Calcutta 
Gazette for acquisition of a piece of land measuring 
4.8582 acres coniprising premises Nos. 147 and 149, 
Keshabchandra Sen Street, 17/1, 17/2 and 18, Girish 
Vidyaratna Lane, 86/1, 87, 88, 89, 90A, 90B, 90/14, 
90/1B and 91, Acharyya Prafulla Chandra: Road. 
The Land Acquisition Collector after preliminary 
hearing on the 21st September, 1948, recommended 
for acquisition of 3.2164 acres, t.e., 9b 14 ch. 22s.ft. 
at a cost of Rs. 24,57,312.50. nP. inclusive of Sta- 
tutory Allowance and cost of removal and damage. 
Only premises No. 14, Kalidas Singhee Lane,. was 

~ acquired in 1954. Acquisition proceedings with 
regard to the: other premises are pending before 
the Government." The Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal in his letter, dated December 24, 
1960, enquired if the Calcutta University was still 
interested in the acquisition of the properties, which 
were left unacquired. The Government was inform- 
ed that the University was interested in the acquisi- 
tion of the properties and steps might be taken 
for its early acquisition. Thereafter the Government 
had started fresh proceedings under Notification 
No. L.A. 1518, dt. 29.1.63. This land is contiguous 
to the University Colleges of Science and Technology. 
This is urgently required for housing different depart- 
ments of the Science College, viz., Department of 
Radio-Physics and Electronics and _ other 
Departments. 


The acquisition of the following plots of land 
contiguous to Ballygunge Science College and 
University Press was decided upon by the Syndicate 
in 1947 : 


“B4/1N, 34/1P, 34/10, Ballygunge Circular Road 
and 47/1E, 48/2, 48/4, 50A, 50B, 500, 50D, 50E 
and 50/2, Hazra Road. 


The Land Acquisition Collector took necessary- 
steps to get the said. plots acquired for the University 
and recommended the acquisition of the following 
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plots after hearing of objection, petitions at a cost 
of Rs. 9,59,308; premises No. 34/IN, 34/1P, 
34/1Q, Ballygunge Circular Road, and 47/1E, 48/2, 
50/2, Hazra Road. aa 


The Education Department by a letter, dated 
the llth July, 1959, wanted to know how these 
plots would be utilised and the Secretary was informed 
that the plots of land would be utilised for housing 
the different departments of the University and 
the University would take the risk ‘if reference was 
made to the Court. 


There are other acquisition proceedings, viz., 
acquisition of Baruipur land for the Agricultural 
Field Station; premises Nos. 7, Old Ballygunge 
Road and 161, S. P. Mookerjee Road, are pending 
before the Government for considerable period of 
time. l ; 


The University has served notice of ejectment . 
on the tenants at 5, Council House Street (which 
has come to the University as an endowment pro- 
perty) for housing the Department of Commerce 
of the University of Calcutta, ` 


Sports 


The activities of the Calcutta University Sports 
Board are expanding every year. This is to à- 
large extent due to the keen interest taken by the 
Chairman of the Sports Board, Sri Nanda Kishore 
Ghosh, who has managed to infuse spirit into the 
activities of the Sports Board. - 


The Board organised Inter-Collegiate Tourna- 
ments in all the major games. Women students 
participated in increasing numbers in Swimming, 
Table Tennis and Athletics. The Board also 
organised a Zonal Football Tournament for the. 
Colleges of Howrah-Midnapore Zone at Kharagpur’ 
and Kharagpur College became the winner. An 
Athletics Proficiency Test was also held. The 
Board organised the All-India Inter-University 
Swimming, Waterpolo and Diving Championship 
which was inaugurated by the Hon’ble Sri 
Prafulla Chandra Sen, Chief Minister, West Bengal, 
at the Azad Hind Bagh. For the first time, women 
students were permitted to participate, 
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The Syndicate of the Calcutta University has 
agreed to the request of the Inter-University 
Sports Board and decided to donate a handsome 
Silver Trophy to the winners of the Inter-University 
Swimming Championship. 

The Calcutta University Team created record 
by winning the Championship in Swimming, Water- 
polo, Diving and Women’s Swimming. 

The Calcutta University Football Team won 
the All-India- Inter -University Football Champion- 
ship defeating Osmania in the final at Gauhati and 
won the Asutosh Trophy. 

For the brilliant achievement of the Calcutta 
University Swimming, Waterpolo, Diving and 
Football Team, the Syndicate has decided to award 
Blazer Coats with University crests to the parti- 
cipants. 

The Calcutta University Cricket Team has just 
won the East Zone Final of Banaras and at Delhi 
played with the other Zonal Winners for the All-India 
Inter-University Cricket Championship and won 
the runners-up cup. 

The Calcutta University Rowing Team won 
the Annual Regatta of the ARAE at Madras. The . 
Calcutta University Hockey Team won the 
M. L. Mitra Challenge Cup Tournament organised 
by the Bengal Hockey Association among the 
Universities in West Bengal. 


University EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


The University Employment Bureau set up in 
September, 1960, as per Government of India Scheme 
has been doing very good work. The name of the 
Bureau has recently been changed from University 
Employment Bureau to University Employ- 
ment Information and Guidance Bureau by the 
Government of India. During the period under 
review 770 candidates weré recommended for 453 
vacancies to 145 organisations including Central 
and: State Government vacancies. 


STUDENTS ADVISORY BUREAU (OVERSEAS) 


During the period under review, 275 applications 
were received from students for studies overseas. 
Offers of admission of 135 students were secured. 
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A number of books, regulations ete. consulted 
by the students and the public alike daily exceeds 
100. The work of the Bureau has not only increased 
in bulk but also in complexity. Suitable 
accommodation for housing the library of the Bureau 
is urgently needed. 


CENTRAL ENQUIRY 


The total number of visitors in this section has 
gone up in the recent months. This section supplies 
information and assistance to the students and the 
public alike on various matters mainly concerning 


_ University Examinations and Regulations. Various 


forms of the University for different examinations, 
etc. are also available at this Enquiry. There is 
no reception arrangement here for want of suitable 
accommodation. 


Report of the activities of the Asutosh Museum 
and. the Department of Museology: . 


As in the previous year the Asutosh Museum 
was busily engaged in conducting archaeological 
exploration in various parts of West Bengal and 
adjacent states resulting in the discovery of seve- 
ral new archaeological sites ranging from the 
proto-historic to the’end of the Gupta period. 
The antiquities from the sites comprise of large’ 
number of microlithes, terracottas, coins and 
stone beads, pottery examples, stone sculptures 
and bronzes specially from Bankura, Midnapore 
and 24-Parganas. About 50 early bronzes, 100 
mediaeval paintings and textiles, wood carvings 
and various minor antiquities including folk-art, 
have also been acquired. The museum was enriched 
by more than 500 rare and valuable exhibits during 
the year under review. Under the auspices of 
the Asutosh Museum, archaeological excavation 
was continued this year at Chandraketugarh, 
24-Parganas, resulting ia the discovery of building 
foundation on wooden piles-about 2,000 years old 
and bases of two votive brick-built stupas from 
the Gupta level. 


The Teachers’ Training Certificates Course in 
Art Appreciation held as usual in the Museum 
during the months of May-August, 1963. Twenty 
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students were admitted of which 18 appeared and 
17 passed, out of whom five won distinction. 


Under the Development Scheme of the Asutosh 
Museum sponsored by the Government. of India, 
the Museum has received for its development a 
sum of Rs. 16,300 for equipment and publication 
from the Government of India during the last two 
years of the Third- Five-Year Plan. 


Educational and recreational programmes were 
regularly arranged in the museum premises during 
the year. Film features on arts, crafts, monuments 
and Museology, UNESCO slides and lantern lectures 
were regularly held for the benefit of the students 
and public. As usual, during the year, the museum 
supplied references and photographs of its collection 
to various museums, allied institutions, artists and 
scholars throughout the world. A multicoloured 
poster illustrating the various aspects of the museum 
has been published and being distributed to various 
museums and institutions. 


Two early mediaeval sculptures from Bengal and 
Orissa, from the Museum collection, have been selected 
for the Indian Art Exhibition to be held at Tokyo, 
Japan, sponsored by the Government of India which 
will be sent later to the United States of America 
for exhibiting in the. principal cities. 

More than two thousand visitors including 
students, scholars and distinguished persons, were 
shown round the galleries. Of them mention may 
be made of the visit of Prof. Stella Kramrisch of 
Philadelphia University, Prof. Roy Davidson of 
California University, Dr. Robert Skelton, Indian 
Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, , M. Benisti, 

'- Charges de researches au CNRS, Musie Guimet, 
. Mr. Jack V. Sewell, Curator of Oriental Art, Art 

` Institute of Chicago, Prof. B. B. Lal, Director, 
School of Archaeology, New Delhi, Dr. B. Ch. 
Chhabra, Joint Director General of Archaeology, 
Government of India, Dr. Erich Herold, Director, 
Naprst-kova Museum, Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
Dr. K. N. Puri, Deputy Director, National Museum, 
New Delhi, Dr. P. L. Gupte, Director, Patna Museum 
and Dr. Moti Chandra, Director, Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. All of them paid tributes to 
the collections and arrangements of the Museum in 
glowing terms. “i 
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Besides the varied, extra-mural activities in and 
around Calcutta, the students participated in the 
archaeological excavations at Chandraketugarh and 
toured the principal museums of north India. The 
museological laboratory was further expanded by 
the installation of large diorama showing bird life 
in the Himalayan foot-hills, prepared by the 
students themselves. 


Among the lectures Tired in the Department 
mention may be made of (1) ‘Florida Folk Festival’ 
by Prof. Edwin C. Kirkland of Florida University, 
U.S.A. (2) ‘Problems of Museology’ by Dr. Moti 
Chandra, Director, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay ; (3) ‘Punch Marked Coins’ by 
Dr. Paramesari Lal Gupte, Curator, Patna Museum ; 
and (4). ‘Excavation at Mohenjodaro’ by Sri U. C. 
Bhattacharya, ex-Curator, Ajmer Museum. ~ 


It is a matter of gratification, that the University 
Grants Commission after reviewing the work of the 
Department, increased the recurring annual grant 
to Rs. 47,000 from Rs. 21,000 although the 
non-recurring . grant has been decreased from 
Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 28,000 thus totalling 
Rs. 1,22, 000 for implementing the Diploma Course 
in Museology, during the remaining two years of 
the Third Five-Year Plan. At the same time the 
University Grants Commission has expressed its 
desire that expenditure in this connection will have 
to be entirely borne by the University of Calcutta 
during the Fourth Five-Year Plan period. 

It may also be noted here, that. the Museums 
Association, London, has suggested that the students 
from South East Asia who are desirous of appearing 
at their Diploma Course, may be exempted from 
the prescribed’ training in England, -if they take 
a course of training in the SONET Department - 
of this University. 


er _Unrvensiry LIBRARY 


The ipea of the new Library Building 
is fast nearing completion. The magnificence of 
this new abode of our Library is lurking through 
its scaffolding. It is now time- to move for 
its equipments befitting the grandeur of the structure 
in tune with ideal library service of a premier 
University in the East, To this end the University 
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authorities have already moved to mobilise 
thoughts and efforts of experts and eminent 
scholars. And the University Librarian has been 
deputed for observation and study of the fittings, 
furniture and equipment of other sister University 
libraries around India, so that our library service 
may be remodelled and improved to the optimum 
in its new abode to the full benefit of our Teachers, 
Research Scholars and Students. Acceleration in 
the improvement of scholarly and intensive library 
service also presupposes consideration of strength 
and betterment of status arid service-condition of 
library staff. The proposal of the U.G.C. in regard 
to such betterment is now under consideration. 

Out of the total U.G.C. grant of Rs. 2,00,000 
for purchase of books and journals for the Third 
Five-Year Plan period, a sum of Rs. 50,000 has 
been earmarked for the current year also. A 
sanction for Rs. 30,000 for the purchase of books 
and journals for Technological subjects during the 
Third Five-Year Plan period has also been received 
from the U.G.C. The Library has the honour of 
receiving, during this period, a large number of books 
as gift from Government of India, Ministry of Edu- 
cation ; Asia Foundation, World University Services, 
etc. to whom our thanks are due. i 

The total number of persons who were registered 
as members of the Library during the last one year 
was 4,974 and the total number of books, periodicals, 
etc. used from the Central Library in one ‘year was 
_ 2,90,718. The Library remained open as usual 
to the readers for fourteen hours at a stretch 
on weekdays and four hours on Sundays. 

The Reference and Bibliography Service Corner, 
organised a few years back, has, on its own merit, 
become one of the lively centres very often visited 
by the seekers for information. Like a living organism 
this Service Corner as wellas the recently reorganised 
nucleus of Book-Selection Section has, in response 
to the demand of scholars, had to be given room 
in the already cramped area of the present 
accommodation and now along with other sections 
of the Library is looking forward with confidence 
for a shift to the new abode. 

INSTITUTE oF JUTE TECHNOLOGY 
January to December, 1963 | 

The Institute of Jute Technology trained 250 

students up to December, 1962. They are all well- 
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placed in the Industry and in Technical and 
Industrial side of the Government. The Two-Year 
Post-graduate course has been started from November, 
1962. The Annual Magazine of the Institute was 
published in August, 1963. The Second Batch 
of Junior Level Supervisors completed the course 
in May, 1963. New machineries and equipments 
were obtained and installed in the Technological 
Block. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND TEACHERS’ 
TRAINING 


1. _ During the academic year a Panel Discussion 
was organised in the Department under -the 
joint auspices of the United States Information 
Services and the University of Calcutta on the sub- 
ject: Educational Problems we face im common 
in India and the United States of America. It was 
presided over by the Head of the Department, 
and the principal speaker was Dr. J. Paul Leonard, 
Consultant on Administration to the Government . 
of India, formerly President of San Francisco State 
College, and Educational Consultant to the States of 
Virginia, Florida and Texas. 


2, Dr. Charles Minor, Educational Consultant 
to the U.S.E.F., who toured over India with a view 
to studying the conditions of teaching English in 
India, conducted a lively discussion on—The_ ways 
and means of improving the standard of English 
teaching in India in general and in Indian arated 
Colleges in particular. : : : 


JOURNALISM 


The period under consideration is from Ist Janu- 
ary to 24th December, 1963. — 

During the period under review, noted journalists 
were invited to deliver special lectures to the students. 
Among them mention may be made of :— 

1. Mr: William Walker, Representative of In- 

ternational Press Institute. 

2. Mr. J. P. Brown, Press-Officer, U.S.LS. 


In other respects this Department maintained 
its usual’ progress. It is worth mentioning that. a 
good number of our past students got employments 
in Newspapers, Government. offices and other suit- 
able places, — : 
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VIHARILAL COLLEGE or HomE AND Soctan 
SOIENOE 


This is the only Institute of its type aftiliated to 
the Calcutta University to train up women teachers 
in Home Science for Secondary and Higher Secon- 
dary Schools. The courses are ‘becoming more 
popular and the roll strength is being increased 
from year to year. Against the enrolment of 292 
of the previous session 1962-63, the number in, the 
current session 1963-64 has increased to 375, which 
includes students from far away places like FBombay, 
Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, U.P. Assam, Manipur, 
Tripura, Madras, etc. 

The Training Course of Post-graduate Diploma 
in Home Science was started in 1957 and the course - 
has become very popular. The roll strength has 
increased from 16 (1962-63) to 52 (1963-64). 


The results of the University Examinations were 
satisfactory. All the 12 candidates who appeared 
at the Post-graduate Diploma in Home Science 
Examination were successful of whom 9 secured 
Ist Class. In Two-Year Degree Course 75% of the 
students were successful of whom 5 secured Dis- 
tinction. In Three-Year Degree Course all were 
successful and 27 candidates out of 32 secured 
Distinction. 

Annual College Sports Competition was organised - 
on the 28th February, 1963, at the Maidan, Univer- 
versity Grounds. Sjkta. Purabi Mukherjee, the then 
Minister-in-Charge of Home (Jails and Welfare), 
presided over the function and gave away the prizes 
Sri. N. K. Ghosh, Chairman of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Sports Board, was the Guest-in-Chief.. 

To have a thorough practical knowledge in vari- 
ous fields of Social Science, the students were taken 
out for visiting different Industrial Centres, Block 
Development Centres and Food Preservation 
Organisations. - 


The Principal is trying very hard to have a plot 
of land just in front of the College premises and the 
Government of India have also been approached 
through the State Government for suitable grant 
for establishing a Girls’ Hostel for the students of 
this College. The State Government have also been 
moved for sanctioning ‘grant—Non-recurring and 
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Recurring—for a Production-cum-Practical Training 
Centre for the students of this College. 

A fresh move has also been taken by the Prin- 
cipal to revive the grant once sanctioned by the 
Government of India for Assembly Hall and the 
Library and Reading Room. 


DEPARTMENT OF HINDI 


During the session 1962-63, the members of the 
Department of Hindi did the following work :— 

Sri Vishnu Kant Shastri brought out collection 
of his critical essays entitled ‘Kavi Nirala ki Ve- 

‘dana tatha Anya Nibandha’—these essays wére 

published in leading Hindi Journals from time to 
time and were highly praised. He is now work- 
ing on ‘Elements of Vinaya Bhawana in Tulsidas’s _ 
Works’. 

Sri Prabodh Naasan Singh translated a Ben- 
gali drama by Dr. S.. B. Das Gupta into Maithili. 
He has also worked upon and prepared - ‘A History 
of Hindi Literature in Bengali’ in collaboration 
with Dr. (Mrs.) Anima Singh. -Sri Singh also wrote 
some articles in Maithili which | were published in 
various journals. 


Dr. D. N. Shrivastava worked upon and pre- 
' pared his ‘History of Hindi Literature’. He has 
also made a critical study of ‘Chhaya Aur Pants 
ka Kavya’. This book along with ‘Mahadevi Varma 
ke Kavya ki Bhauabhooun’, another critical work, 
is ready for publication. . 
- Besides this Dr. (Mrs.) Anima Singh of Lady 
Brabourne College was admitted to the degree 
of Doctorate on ‘Folk Songs in Maithili’. She 
worked under Dr. Sukumar Sen. i 

Sri S. N. Upadhyaya and Sri Amaresh have 
submitted their theses on “Dadu Dayal: His Life, 
Philosophy and Poetry’ and ‘The Philosophical 
Background of Hind Sant Kavya’. Both of them 
worked under Sri K. M. Lodha. Sm. Pratibha 
Agrawal of Sri Shikshayatan College, who worked 
under Dr. Sukumar Sen, has also submitted her 
thesis on ‘Hindi Idioms’. 

Sri R. N. Mishra joined as park: -time Lecturer. 
The Department lost Dr. T. N. Agrawal, a part-time 
Lecturer, whose premature and untimely death is a 
great loss. Dr. Agrawal was a renowned Hindi 
Scholar. 
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. Under the auspices of Government of India, the 
Department undertook the translation of ‘Sanskrit 
Grammar’ by Whitway. This is being done by 
Dr. Munishwar Jha of Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Prof. S. K. Basu, Head of the Department of 
Economics, continued his niembership of the Panel 
of Economists, Planning Commission, and in the 
Research Programmes Committee, Planning Commis- 
sion, Chairmanship, Regional Committee (Hast), 
Directorship in the Orissa State Financial Corpora- 
tion, nominated by the Government of India. He 
has been nominated by the Ministry of Labour and 
Employment as the economist-member of a Commit- 
tee appointed to frame a scheme for making national 
awards to industrial workers for reducing absen- 
teeism and increasing productivity. He has been 
elected President of the Indian Economic Associa- 
tion for 1963-64. l 

Prof. Amlan Datta has been appointed Univer- 
sity Professor of Economics. He left for U.S.A. 
on an invitation by the U.S. Educational Founda- 

. tion in India with assignments in the University of 
Chicago and under the Asian Professors Project 
sponsored by the University of Buffalo. 

Dr. Santosh Kumar Bhattacharyya, Reader in 
the Department, obtained the Ph.D. degree from 
the London School of Economics and resumed his 
duties in the Department in August last. 


Sri Rakhal Datta, Lecturer in Economics, has 
been appointed a Member of the West Bengal State 
Co-operative Farming Advisory Board. for the period 
April, 1962 to June, 1964. 

Sri Pranab Kumar Bardhan, Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, had proceeded to U.K. for advanced 
studies under the Commonwealth Scholarship 
Scheme. He joined the Cambridge University and 
is working under the supervision of Prof. Meade. 
On a similar scholarship Sri Ramgopal Agarwala, 
Lecturer in Economics, has joined the Manchester 
University. 

The Research Project on “Ancillary Industries 
Survey in West Bengal” entrusted to the Department 
of Economics by the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
tries, Government of India, and conducted under 
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the supervision of Prof. S. K. Basu, as Director and 
Sri Alak Ghosh, Reader in the Department, as Deputy 
Director, had been submitted and the Report has 
been sanctioned by the Ministry for its printing and 
publication. The work of another Research Pro- 
ject relating to the ‘Economic Survey of Labour 
(Eng.) in Greater Calcutta’ assigned to the Depart- 
ment under the same supervision by the Research 
Programmes Committee, Planning Commission, 
is progressing according to its schedule. 


The following distinguished persons visited the 
Department and delivered lectures to the students 
of the Department :— 


Name i Date i . Subject 


Many .— distinguished Sth to 9th Feb., Panel Discussion on 
- persons, economists, 1963. Problems of Metro- 
engineers, etc., from`© politan -. Planning. 
India and abroad,- . - i These discussions 
participated. : ` were co-sponsored by 


C.M.P.O. and -Ford 
Foundation Consul- 
tant Team, Calcutta 


University and 
U.S.I.S. 

Prof. Milton Friedman, Ist April, 1963 Money Supply in 
University of _ Economic Growth. 
Chicago. — ee ys 

Dr. Raj Krishna, Ins- 8th° August, An Analysis of Market- 
titute. of Economic 1963. able surplus in Agri- 
Growth, Delhi. . 2 — culture. `- - i 

Mr. R. Hirono, Seikei 19th l August, Japan’s Economic 
University, Japan. 1963. - Development and 
a5 ae <- - Allied Affairs. 


Sri B. Mukerjee, I.C.8., 26th to` 28th Prof. Benoykumar 
Director, State Bank August, 1963. Sarkar Lectures : 
of India, Bombay. - 1. Role of Banking in 
India’s Economie 
Development. 


2. Financing of small 
scale Industries. 


3. Financing of Co- 
operative Marketing 


and Processing 

Societies. 
Ür. Otto Nathan, For- lith Sept., The Economies of 
mer Economic Ad- 1963. Disarmanent with 
viser to the Federal _ special reference to 


Govt. of Germany. * : U.S.A. 
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Dr. A. Uyttenhove, 3rd October, Some problems of 
Consul General of 1963. ` E.O.M. 
Belgium, Calcutta. 


Prof. Amartya K. Sen, 10th October, Some Controversies in 


Ph.D. (Cantab.), 1963. the Theory of In- 
Delhi School of come Distribution. 
Economies. 


Among other distinguished visitors to the 
Department during the period the following may 
be particularly mentioned : 


Dr. B. Malik, M.A., LL.B., LL.D., Vice- 2lst February, 1963 
Chancellor, Calcutta University. 


Mr. E. A. Giaznov, Trade Representative of 22nd February, 1963 
the USSR in India, and Dr. I. V. Vassil- i 
jev, D.Sc., Market Research Institute of 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade of USSR. 


Prof. Alexei I. Levkovsky, Ph.D. and 28th March, 1963 
Prof. Alexander I. Chicheroo, Ph.D., Ins- 
titute of Asia, USSR Academy of 
Sciences. 


Prof. J. Mars, Director of the Graduate 3rd April, 1963 
Course in Economic Development, Uni- 
versity of Manchester. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES oF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


(1) Distinguished Visitors 
(January, 1963—December, 1963) 


During the period under review the different 
Departments were visited by the following 
distinguished visitors : 


Visitors Department Subject of Discussion 
or Lectures delivered 


Dr. J. N. Mukherjee .. Agriculture Extension of higher 
education and re- 
search in Agriculture. 


Dr. Alvin D. Ayers, Do. Problem of non-uni- 
Director, US.D.A., form bearing and 
Far Eastern. Research vegetative propaga- 
Science,” American tion and fruit crops. 
Embassy, New Delhi. i 

Dr. K. C. Naik, Special Do. Do. 

Officer, U.S.D.A., Far 
Eastern Research 
Service, American 


Embassy, New Delhi. 
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Visivure 


Prof. Neal M. Bowers, 
Chairman, Deptt. of 
Geography, Hawaii 
University. 


Prof. Curt Stern, Pro- 
fessor of Genetics, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. 


Prof. Z. Galbor, Pro- 
fessor of Geomorpho- 
logy, Sofia University. 


Dr. Morton 
Columbia University. 


Dr. E. Newman, Lec- 
turer in Botany, Uni- 
versity of Adelaide, 

- Australia. : 


Dr. A. E. Mirsky, Rocke- 
feller Institute for 
Medical Research, 
Columbia University, 
New York, U.S.A. — 


Prof. Zhiveko Spasov 
Galabov, Professor of 
Geography, Sofia Uni- 
versity, Bulgaria. 


D. V. Crawford, 
School of Agriculture, 
Nottingham. _ 


Prof. Hansboesch, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, 
International Geogra- 
phical Union. 


Dr. A. L. Mackay, Deptt. 
of Physics, Birbeak 
College, London. 


Prof. G. H. Bell, Physio- 
logy & Biochemistry 
Department, Queen’s 

. College, Dundee. 


Prof, R. F. Merdie, Head 
of the Deptt. of Psy- 
chology, Minnesota 
University, Minnesota, 
U.S.A. 


Dr. (Mrs.) Savech A. 
Segman, Bureau of 
Mental Health, 
Washington, D.C. 


Klass, © 


Department 


Agriculture 


Anthropology 


Do. 


‘Do. ` 


Physics 


Physiology - 


Psychology 


Subject of Discussion 
or Lectures delivered 


Distribution of jute 
cultivation in the 
World. - 

The Cytogenetics of 
Man. 

Prehistoric Archaeo- | 
logy.. 


Impact of Industriali« 
sation. 


. Isolation of cell-nuclei 


‘Geography of Bul- 


garia, 


Geography of Switzer- 
‚land. i 


‘Electron 


Crystallo< 
graphy. : 


Bone as a structure 


Psycho-therapy 


of 
Children. — - 
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Visitors Department Subject of Discussion 
or Lectures delivered 


. Dr. (Mrs.) P. Mehta, Do. 

Director, ` Central 
Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Gui- 
dance, Ministry of 
Education, Delhi. 

Dr. Otto H. Isler, Direc- Pure Chemistry On natural products 
tor Hopmann, La- 
Roche, Switzerland. _ 

Dr. D. Brown, University Do. Nucleic acids 
of Cambridge, U. K. 


Prof. A. K. Johnson, Pure Chemistry Terpenoids 
University of Notting- 
ham, U. K. 


Dr. A. Lazarus, National Do. 
Health Institute, 
Maryland, U.S.A. 
Dr. L. Horton, Asstt. Do. i 
Director, Deptt. of 
Scientific Industrial 
Research, Tropical Pro- 
- ducts Inst., U.K. 


Prof. P. Berange, Do. 
Laboratory die Chimie 
Organique, Ecole Poly- - 
Technique, Paris, France. 


Prof. Okansky, ‘Do. 
California, U.S.A. ; 

Dr. R. H. Thomson, Do. On Quinones. 
Aberdeen University, 
U.K. - 


Prof. R. D- Haworth, Do. 
Manchester University, 


U.K. 

Prof. Cloria D’Manalo, Do. 
Philippine Universtiy. _ 

Dr. A. E. Mirsky, Zoology — Investigation on iso- 
Member of Rockefeller lated nuclei. 


Institute, New York. 


Prof. Warren D.Kumler, - Applied 
Professor, Chemistry & Chemistry. 
Pharmaceutical Chemis- ` 
try, Chairman, Deptt. 
of Pharmaceutical Che- 
mistry, University of 
California, San Fran- 
cisco, U.S.A. 

Prof. R. R. Benedict, Radiophysics 
Deptt. of Electrical & Electro- 
Engineering, Wiscon- „nies, 


sin, U.S.A. 


e 
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Visitors Department Subject of Discussion 

or Lectures delivered} 
Dr. B. N. Singh, DOSO. Radiophysics 
Research & Develop- & Electronics. 


ment Organisation, as 
Ministry of Defence. 

Prof. G. Courtes, _ Do Some New Aspects of 
Astronomer, Marseilles ` Astrophysics. 
Observatory. 

Prof. I. L. Koganow, Do. — Electronics in Indus- 
Head of Electronics try: 


Dept. of the Moscow 
Power Engineering 


Institute. : 

Mme. Mednikova, Chief Do, Tonospheric Investi- 
of the laboratory on gation in U.S.S.R, 
Ionosphere Research, ' : 


Phora, U.S.S.R. j 


Dr. Poscheyrov, Director, Do. 
Leningrad Branch of / 


the Institute of Physics 
on [Ionosphere & 
Earth’s Magnetism. 


(2) Activities of the Members of the reaching Sap 
(January, 1963 to December, 1963) . 


Prof. P. K. Sen of the Department of Agriculture 
was invited by the Government of West Bengal 
to serve as a member of a special committee 
appointed for reorganisation of agricultural research. 
He also served as an adjudicator for the Kidwai 
Memorial Prize for agricultural research offered by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India. 
On invitation from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Prof. Sen visited for a short period 
Central Agricultural Research Institute at Beltsville, 
Maryland and other Universities and important 
Research Institutes in the States to study progress 
of research in plant hormones and regulators. 


Dr. T. M. Das has been on study-leave on a 
research fellowship at Purdue University, Indiana, 
U.S.A. 

Mr. M. N. Basu attended the seminar on ‘Leadership 
in Tribal and Rural India’, organised jointly by the 
Council of Social and Cultural Research, Bihar, 
and the Department of Anthropology, Ranchi 
University. 
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Sri P. K. Ghosh attended: meetings in Delhi as 
a member of the All-India Committee for writing 
Mathematics T'ext-books, National - Council of 
Education, Ministry of Education, Government 
of India. ` 

Prof. S. M. Sircar visited the U.S.S.R., as a 
member of the Government of India delegation of 
Botanists. He also delivered lectures at different 
Universities and Institutes’ in the U.S.S.R. 

Dr. A. K. Sharma attended the International 
Congress of Genetics at Hague as a member of the 
delegation sent by the Government of India. At 
the request of Butterworths & Co. (London), Dr. 
Sharma has completed a book on “Techniques for the 
Study of Chromosomes’ (jointly with Dr. (Mrs.) 
Archana Sharma), to be published soon. 

Prof. S. P. Chatterjee was recipient of Jawaharlal 
Nehru Medal awarded by the National Geographical 
Society of India. In April, 1963, he inaugurated a 
symposium, on ‘Population Mapping’ in Osmania 
University, Hyderabad. His assignment as the 
Honorary Director of National Atlas Organisation, 
Government of India, Ministry of Scientific Research 
& Cultural Affairs and Member-Secretary of the 
Advisory Board of the National Atlas & Geographical 
Names, was continued during the period. He was 
also actively associated with, the Technical Advisory 
Committee of Damodar Valley Diagnostic Survey, 
Ministry of Power & Irrigation, and the Land 
Utilization Board set up by the Government of West 
Bengal. . 

Dr. S. Basu, Reader in Chemistry, spent six 
months (July, 1962 to January, 1963) in the Quantum 
Chemistry Group of Uppsala University as a Visiting 
Professor. 

Dr. D. Nasipuri delivered the Third Basudeb 
Banerjee Memorial Lecture under the auspices of the 
Indian Chemical Society. ‘ 7 

Dr. A. Chandra and Dr. M. Adhikary have joined 
the Imperial College of Science, London, as 
recipients of Commonwealth Universities Scholar- 
ships. 7 

Prof. P. K. Bose attended the meetings of the 
Statistical Committee of I.A.R.S. as an expert 
member, and the meetings of the National Council 
of Educational Research & Training. A Survey 
on ‘Facilities available to students and teachers 
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for study and work in the Higher Secondary Schools 
of West Bengal’ is in operation under the supervision 
of Prof. P. K. Bose. ` ae 

During the year under review, Prof. J. L. Bhaduri 
has been the Chairman of Deep-Sea Fishery Board, 
and Member, Managing Committee of Zoological 
Gardens, Alipore, Calcutta. He was ‘elected 
Biological Secretary, Asiatic Society, and Vice- 
President, Zoological Society, Calcutta. He is also a 
member of the West. Bengal Fishery Board. 

Dr. D. Ganguliand Dr. A. K. Ghosh attended, 
on invitation, the Sixteenth International Congress 
of Zoology at Washington. : 

Dr. R. N. Basu has been awarded a Post-Doctorate 
Fellowship. of the National Research Council 
of Canada, and since October, 1962, he is working 
in the Department of Electrical Engineering, 
University of Toronto, on ‘Power System Stability’. 


(3) DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


Prof. H. S. Lipson, F.R.S., Professor of Physics, 


Faculty of Technology, University of Manchester, . 


has been assigned by the U.G.C. to the Department 
of Physics in December, 1963, as Royal Society 
Leverhulme Visiting Professor .and will stay 
here till March, 1964. His subject of research 
is. mainly on X-ray diffraction and crystal 


structure determination. Prof. Lipson is taking 


active part in teaching in the Department besides . 


assisting the research workers in the Department.. 
Dr. J. W. R. Griffiths,. Ph.D., of Birmingham 


-University is another Guest Professor under Colombo 


Plan Scheme. He is engaged on research and 
teaching in Communication Theory and Reader 
at the Department of Radiophysics and Electronics 
since March, 1963. 


Dr. David E. Schafer has recently joined. the 
Department of Physiology as a Visiting Lecturer 
under Fulbright Programme. He is expected to 
stay till the end of the present academic session 
(1963-64), to carry on a research programme on some 
aspects of Biophysics.- 


Approval has been received from the U.G.C. ` 


for the establishment of a Centre of Advanced 

Study and Research in Applied Mathématics. This 

Centre is to be developed with the existing facilities 
ee i 
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available in the Department of Applied Mathematics 

in collaboration with the B. E. College and 

Jadavpur University. Thus Calcutta University ` 
shall have the distinction of having two- Centres of 
Advanced Study, sponsored by the U.G.C., estab- 

lished at the University. The other being the Centre 

for Advanced Study in. Radio Wave Propagation, 

Radio Astronomy and Upper Atmosphere. 


At the request of the C.S.I.R., 13 Pool Officers 
have been accommodated in different Departments 
of teaching. $ 


The Ionospheric Field Station, Haringhata, has 
been selected as one of the recording stations for the 
ensuing International Quiet Sun Year (1964-65). 


While the posts of Professors in the Department 
of Applied Mathematics and Applied Chemistry 
have been filled in during the year under review, 
the following appointments are still to be made: 
Professor of Physiology, Professor of Anthropology 
and of the Hardinge Professor of Pure Mathematics. 
The nas Professor of Physics has also recently 
retired. 


During the period, the Council mourned the 
death of the following eminent retired Professors : 


Professor N. R. Sen . 
Professor K. P. Chattopadhyay 
Professor S$. K. Mitra 


The Council also condoled the untimely death of 
-Dr. B. N. Mukherjee, Lecturer, in the Department 
of Geography. 


` Research Activities 


- The tradition of research activities in the different 
departments of the University Colleges of Science 
and Technology, has been maintained on a high level. 
Grants received from the U.G.C. for purchase of 
equipment during the last few years have a benefi- 
cial impact on the trend of. research, which could 
perhaps be further accelerated had there not been 
scarcity of foreign exchange for acquisition of 
accessories and equipment. 

The Department of Agriculture has taken up a 
programme of research on different aspects of agri- 
cultural problems, namely, the effects of physical 


^ 
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phenomena on growth and flowering in rice, cyto- 
logical and cytogenetical studies in jute and other 
agricultural crops. 

In Anthropology Department, researches are 
being carried out on human heredity, material 
culture of tribes, museology, prehistoric archaeo- 
logy’ and palaeolithic . culture. 


Research work on. -Theory.-of Elasticity, Fluid 
Dynamics, Functional Analysis, Numerical Analysis, 
Quantum Mechanics and Hydromagnetics are being 
carried out in the Department of Applied - Mathe- 
matics. ` 

In the Department of Botany, researches on Plant 
‘Physiology (with particular reference to rice plants), 
plant-chromosomes, Cytomorphological and Anato- 
“nical studies on medicinal plants, and on taxonomy, 
anatomy, biology and pathology of wood-rotting 
fungi are:being conducted. > 

In the Department. of Biochemistry, research 
schemes on biosynthesis of antibiotics and of vita- 
mins, metabolism of human malignant tissue, bio- 
physical and biochemical properties of certain bac- 
terial enzymes, microbiology and on certain aspects 
of neurochemistry are in progress. 

In the Department of Geography, diagnostic sur- 
vey of the Howrah-.Conurbation and’ industrial 
towns of Burdwan and Bankura are being conducted. 
A summary report on the diagnostic survey of Lower 
Damodar Valley has been prepared. 


. The research activities in the Department of Geo- 
logy have been on Petrology, Sedimentology, Strati- 
graphy, and, Economic Geology. The metamor- 
phic and igneous rocks in the Purulia District, 
Petrology of the Deccan Trap, basalts and granites 
of Jabalpur, and charnockites around Madras have 
been studied. In the field of Economic Geology, 
a detailed study has been made of several coal 
seams of the Giridih coalfields.and some coal seams 
have been reclassified. 

-The research programme in the Darin of 
Physiology, has been drawn up on topics such as 
(i) histochemical and biochemical studies of connec- 
tive tissue fibres in ageing process, (ii) working effi- 
ciency of muscles of different age groups as well as 
on different occupations,- (iii) studies on sedative 
and anti-convulsive property of Marsiline. The 
last is in collaboration with ‘the Department of Pure 
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Chemistry, as a part of the U.S. Public Health Re- 
search Scheme on ‘Phytochemistry and its relation 
to Medical Sciences’. 


Research activities in the Department of Pure 
Chemistry, cover wide fields in physical, organic, 
inorganic and analytical chemistry. Chemistry of 
natural products and their syntheses are being acti- 
vely pursued. Several active principles. have been 
isolated from Indiar. medicinal plants. Investi- 
gations on complex: compounds, metal chelates 
and on electro-kinetic potential and physico-chemical 
properties of dispersed systems have been continued. 


In the Department of Pure Chemistry very valua- 
able researches were made during the period by 
Dr. (Mrs.) Asima Chatterjee and from natural products 
and Indian medicinal plants she was able to isolate 
certain ingredients to help in the case of Epilepsy 
which discovery- has led to very wide publicity in the 
country and abroad. 


Sm. Bani Chaudhuri was admitted to the D.Sc. 
degree of this University on her thesis ‘Studies on 
Reaction’ Mechanism and on some plant products 
occurring in the Family Rutaceae’. She worked 
under our Professor of Chemistry, Dr. ( Mrs.) Asima 
Chatterjee and is the ‘second girl student to be 
admitted to the degree, the first being me (Mrs. ) Asima 
Chatterjée herself. ` 


From the Department- of Pure Mathematics 


research papers have been published in Higher 
Algebra, Topology, Projective-symmetric Rieman- 
nian Space and Cantor set. < - 


The Department - of Psychology - continued its 
work on construction of scales and tests. Progress 
has been maintained in the study of mentally retard- 
ed and delinquent children. Problems of job satis- 
faction and job analysis in industries are also under 
further investigation. Experimental work has been 
carried out in the field of visual, tactual as well as 
temporal perception. 

The teachers in the Department of Pure Physics 
have been carrying on investigations on : (i) Atmos- 
pherics, (di) Ionosphere, (iti) Solid-state Physics, 


(iv) Radioactivity of rocks (with nuclear emulsion - 


plate technique), (v) Polarisation of cosmic ray 
muons, (vi) molecular spectra, (vii) X-Ray diff- 
raction, (viii) X-ray fluorescence spectroscopy. 
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In the Department of Statistics, researches are 
being carried on such topics as : Theory of inference ; 
Psychometry ; Quality Control and Samples Survey. 
The report of the second phase of fact-finding sur- 
vey on the facilities of teaching in Higher Secondary 
Schools of West Bengal in the Districts of Howrah, 
Hooghly, Nadia and Murshidabad has been pub- 
lished during the year under review and further 
survey is being conducted to cover the other Dis- 
tricts of West Bengal. 


In the Department of Zoology, research schemes 
are being operated on parasitic helminthology ; 
morphology and life-history of parasitic protozoa ; 
histophysiology of avian adrenal medulla; func- 
tional adrenocortical zonation in birds; physiology 
and biochemistry of uropygial glands and on re- 
productive physiology and life-history of cockroaches. 


Research activities in the Department of Applied 
Chemistry, are mainly on problems relating to pharma- 
ceutical chemistry, oil technology, ceramic and 
glass technology, plastics, chemical engineering and 
fuels.. Research schemes on synthesis of organic 
compounds, synthetic zeolites, thermodynamic 
properties of complexes and air-pollution in Calcutta 
are also in .operation. 


The teaching staff in the Department of Applied 

` Physics continued researches on: Applications of 
Tensor and Relaxation methods in electrical 
engineering problems; Heat insulation properties 

- of materials ; Super-heat of liquid ; Physics of image 
formation and visual problenis of colour; dielec- 
tric. properties of resins and on an elasticity of metals. 


During the period under review the research 
programme in the Department of Radiophysics and 
Electronics has been drawn up to carry out researches 
on Ionosphere, Radio Astronomy, Solid-state Elec- 
tronics, Electron Tubes and Plasma and Quantum 
Electronics, Electronics, Computers and Control 
Systems and Communication circuits. Transport 
phenomena in semi-conductors and the properties 
of semi-conducting devices like Hall generators and 
transistors form the main topics of study in the field 
of Solid-state Electronics. In plasma studies, 
microwave techniques for the determination -of 
plasma characteristics are being developed while in 
Quantum Electronics attempts are being made to 
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develop a coherent light signal generator—the so- 
called Laser. In the Computer and Control section, 
analytical and simulation studies of non-linear 
systems on the one hand and analysis of switching 
circuits on the other, are the main activities. In 
Communication circuits, a long-term project for the 
development of a long-distance communication sys- 
tem using moon as the reflector has been started. 


The following long-term research schemes have 
been sponsored during the year: 


Department Scheme Sponsored by Investiga- 
: tor-in- 
Charge 

Botany Investigation on pre- PL-480o0f Prof. S.M. 


sence of growth regulae the U. S. Sircar 
tors in tropical plants. Government 


Applied (îi) Metabolism of As- Do. Dr. S. C. 
= Chemistry corbic Acid. Niyogy, 
T Reader. - 
(ii) Biochemical & Nu- Do. Do. 


tritional studies in . 
leaf proteins. - 
Applied Phase & Aptitude Con- Do. Dr. M. De, 
Physics trast Microscopy in : Reader. 
Partially Coherent Light 
Optical System Image 
Evaluation. 
. Defence - Do. 
Research 
x - Organisa- 
x . tion, Minis- 
try of Defen- 
ce, Govt. 
: of India. 
Pure Phyto-Chemistry and U.S. Prof .(Mrs.) 
Chemistry its relation to medical Public A. Chatter- 
sciences. Health. jee. - 


The Jonospheric investigations at Haringhata 
Field Station, so long sponsored by the C.S.LR., 
will henceforward be financed by the U.G.C. and 
ultimately by the State Government ; the station 
being developed as an integral part of the Depart- 
ment of Radiophysics & Electronics. 


Besides the above, there are various research 
schemes in operation, sponsored by the C.S.LR., 
I.C.A.R., I.C.M.R., Atomic Energy Establishment, 
U.G.C., National Institute of Sciences, Government of 
India, Government of West Bengal and other 
bodies : i 
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UGC. .. iva 
R.T.S. (S.R. & C.A.) 
Govt. of West sis 
LOM.R. -> 
East India 
Pharmaceutical ‘Works 
Tea Board p 
Atomic Energy 
Commission. 
Govt. of India 
C.S.I.R. 


National Institute of Sciences 
Indian Central Oil Seeds Com. 


Indian Lac Cess Committee - 
‘Johns ss ea Inst. (U.S.) 


130 


[xay 


During the year under réview 240 research 
scholars have been engaged in thé various schemes 


D.Phil. (Sc.) degree was 26, 


of research and the number admitted to- the 


Number of Research Papers Published 


Agriculture 
Anthropology i 
Applied Mathematics 
Biochemistry 


Botany .. 

Geography 

Geology. 

Physiology. 

Psychology 

Pure Chemistry - 

Statistics 

Pure Mathematics 

Applied Chemistry .. 
` Applied Physics 


Radiophysics and re 


Zoology 
Pure Physics 


12 


7 
-5 
15 


20 
5 


6 
12 
12 


42 
8 
3 

16 
4 

17 
5 

15 


204 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE oF MEDICINE 


1. The Activities and Progress of the 
University College of Medicine in 
1963-1964 


A plot of land measuring about 2 bighas for the 
construction of the proposed building of the Institute 
of Basic Medical Sciences of the University College 
of Medicine, has been formally handed dver to the 
Calcutta University by the State Government. The 
plans and estimates have been approved by the 
University, State Government and the University 
Grants Commission. The piling work of the building 
of the Institute of Basic Medical Sciences has 
-been completed. It is hoped that the construction 
work of the building will commence very soon and 
it is expected to be completed by the next 
academic year. 


During the year under review a new academic 
venture has been initiated by the University College 
of Medicine. The College has published a Bulletin 
which contains papers contributed by the teaching 
-staff and research scholars of ue different depart- 
ments. 


The first batch: of students of M.Sc. (Medical) 
Courses in Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology 
including Bacteriology and Pharmacology will appear 
in the Examination to be held in this year. Each 
department of Basic Medical Sciences has now 
got whole-time teaching staff, viz., Readers and 
Lecturers and is fairly equipped. 


The first batch of students in the. Diploma Course 
in Oto-Rhino-Laryngology. has come out successful 
in Part I Examination, and they will appear in 
Part II of the Examination to be held in January, 
1964. 


Arrangements are in progress to start Diploma 
Course in Venereology and Diploma Course in 
Anaesthesiology from thé ensuing academic year. 


The Departments of Pharmacology and 
Pathology, Bacteriology & Medical Zoology have 
been located for the present in the 5th floor of the 
newly constructed building of the Ramkrishna 
Mission Seva Pratisthan, , 
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At present 16 University Research Scholars are 
working -on different medical. problems under the 


guidance of respective Heads of the Departments. 


The Director-General of Health Services, 
Government of India, has sanctioned stipend 
@ Rs. 200 pet month to the following Post-Graduate 
students of the University College of Medicine, 
under Government of India stipend—300 scholarship 
schemes for Post-Graduate Medical education in 
selected Medical College in India : 


Name a the Student 


Amaresh Ghoshdastidar, 
M.B.BS. 


Milanmohan Majumdar, 
M.B.B.S. 

Bankubehari Mukherjee, 
M.B.BS. 


Post-Graduate Course in 
which he is a student. 


M.Sc.(Med.) in Physiology: 
Diploma in Psychological 


Medicine. . 
Do. 


Anathbandhu Roy, - 
- MBBS. 


The Government of India, Ministry of Education, 
has also sanctioned a stipend of Rs. 90 per month 
(Rs. 75 stipend plus Rs. 15 additional allowance) 
to Sri Badalkrishna Das, for- prosecuting further 
studies -in Dip. B.MS., under the scheme 
‘Government of India stipend to physically 
handicapped’. 


~, Achievements 


Dr. P. K. Sen, Head. of the Department of Chest 
Diseases, presided over the meeting of the Committee 
on ‘Domiciliary Ambulatory Treatment of Tuber- 
culosis’, International Union against Tuberculosis, 
Paris, in September, 1962, on ‘International 
Committee on Tuberculosis,’ American College of 
Chest Physicians, New Delhi, in February, 1963 
and over two sessions of the ‘International Conference 
on Chest Diseases’, New Delhi, in Feburary, 1963. ` 


Dr. A. K. Basu,” Head of the Department of 
Chest Surgery, attended Sectional Thoracic Surgical 
Conference of the Thoracic Surgeon, held at Amritsar 
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in August, 1962. He also attended as an Examiner 
in the F.R.C.S. Examination of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England in October, 
1962, and the meeting of the American College 
of Surgeons in the same month. Dr. Basu presided 
over a Fireside Conference on ‘Cardiovascular 
Surgery’ at the Seventh International Congress on 
Diseases of the Chest in February, 1963, in New Delhi. 


3. Distinguished Persons visited the Department 


A medical team of Osaka University met the 
Heads of the Departments and whole-time teachers 
of the University College of Medicine and exchanged 
views regarding various medical problems. 
Dr. J. D. S. Cameron, President, Royal College 
of Physicians, Edinburgh, met the Vice-Chancellor 
and Heads of the Departments of the University 
College of Medicine and discussed problems on 
medical education. l 


4, Development Schemes of the University 
Teaching Departments during the Third 
Five-Year Plan Period 


Two- Visiting Committees appointed by the 
University Grants -Commission for assessing the 


needs of the Calcutta University for the development _ 


of Post-Graduate teaching and research during the 
Third Five-Year Plan period—one for Humanities and 
the other for Science—visited this University in 
February and March, 1962. They held discussions 
with the University authorities, . Deans of the 
Faculties of Arts and Science, Heads of Departments, 
etc., and made recommendations as to the 
development schemes to be undertaken. by the 
University. i í l 

The University Grants Commission accepted the 
abovementioned recommendations and informed the 
University in their letter, dated the 7th July, 1962, 
that the share of the Commission towards the expen- 
diture for all the approved schemes inciuding the 
‘spill-over’ from the Second Plan and the allocation 
already made for purchase of library books and 
laboratory equipment, .etc., would amount to 
Rs. 109.96 lakhs only. 


oo. 
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The break-up of the amount is as follows: 


: Spill-over from 2nd Plan .. Rs. 64.26 lakhs. 


` Grants already sanctioned 
during Third Plan for Rooke a 
equipment, etc. .. ; Rs. 16.01 ,, 


| Cost for new schemes paard Rs. 29.69 ,, 


Toran .. Rs. 109.96 lakhs 


The University Grants Commission, however, 
stated in their letter that on the basis of funds at 
their disposal not more than 70% of the sum relating 
to the University Grants Commission’s contribution 
meritioned above would be available to the University 
during the Third Plan period. It was added that 
after a further review it might be possible later 
to allocate some additional funds. The University 
was, therefore, requested to make a selection of 
the schemes (including the ‘spill-over’ schemes from 
the Second Plan) which they proposed to implement 
so that the total University Grants Commission 
contribution did not exceed Rs. 77.00 lakhs as 
stated above. - r 


The Syndicate, on considering the above 
University Grants Commission’s letter, on. the 
17th July, 1962, referred the matter to the following 
Committee for consideration and_ report : 


(1) The Vice- President, Council of University College of Arta. . 


(2) s os ” » » ” A Science 

B) a » ao i a ‘3 `» Technology 
(4) s» se o» is “Gs T 5, Medicine 
(5) The Dean of the Faculty of Arts l 
(6) » 3 »» » o». Science 

Do» » ae ae Technology 

(8) s s» os ‘ » Medicine 


The Committee made a careful selection of the 
schemes to be implemented and came-to the con- 
clusion that the University would require a total 
sum of Rs. 108.40 lakhs from. the University Grants 
Commission for implementation of those develop- 
ment schemes which were absolutely necessary 
during the Third Plan period. The University 
Grants Commission was informed accordingly. - 
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After series of correspondence the University 
Grants Commission agreed to enhance their contri- 
bution from Rs. 77 lakhs to Rs. 80.27 lakhs, as a 
special case, and requested the University to make 
a selection of the schemes to cover that amount. 
The Syndicate again considered the matter on 21st 
December, 1962 and referred it to a Committee 
consisting of the Vice-Chancellor as Chairman and 
the abovementioned persons. The Committee 
found that Rs. 80.27 lakhs would be required for 
implementation of the ‘Spill-over’ schemes of the 
Second Plan and for purchase of books, equipment, 
etc., already sanctioned by the University Grants 
Commission, and resolved that it was not possible 
to make any allocation in the schemes already in 
-progress. The result was that no new development 
scheme for the Third Plan period, although approved 
by the Commission, could be taken up for imple- 
mentation for want of necessary grants from the 
University Grants Commission. 


The University Grants Commission in its present 
letter, dated the 20/22nd November, 1963, has 
informed the University that the position has since 
been reviewed and that it would be possible to permit 
the University to incur expenditure beyond the limit 
of 70% of the total allocation, but within the re- 
commendations made by the Visiting Committees 
and accepted by the Commission and has requested 
the University to refer to the Commission for its 
consideration any development schemes which 
could not be included in the first priority within 

70% of the total allocation so that they may be 
taken up for implementation during the Third 
Plan period after obtaining the specific approval of 
the Commission in each case. 


The Syndicate, on considering the above letter 
of the University Grants Commission, have left 
the matter to the Vice-Chancellor. . 


It may be mentioned in this connection that 
development proposals for the departments of His- 
tory, Sociology and Geology were forwarded to the 
University Grants Commission as special cases, and 
in each case the University Grants Commission has 
requested the University to consider the matter 
within the offer of grants now made by the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission. 
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The Vice-Chancellor also wrote in the meantime 
to the Chairman, University Grants Commission, 
for releasing the balance-of allocation of grants and 
in reply the Chairman requested him to take up the 
programmes approved by the Commission on the | 
basis of the Visiting Committees’ recommendations. 


The Centres of Advanced Study J 


During the Third Plan period the, Uñiversity 

_ Grants Commission .has taken up a scheme for 
_ establishment of Centres of Advanced Study in 

several subjects ‘in Indian . Universities. Chosen 
on the basis of. quality of work already done and 
potentiality for further development these centres 
have” been opened in selected departments of cer- 
tain’ Universities: It is hoped that adequately 
staffed and properly organised, these centres will 
make appreciable impact on the raising of standards 
of teaching and research. They would function 
on an all-India basis and would attract teachers 
and scholars from all over the country and even 
- from abroad and would help maintaining and streng- 
thening corporate intellectual life in the country. 
Personnel trained under this scheme would, in due 
course, be available for strengthening the staff of 

other Universities: Three departments of this 
University namely the departments of Applied 
Mathematics, Radiophysics & Electronics and 
Ancient Indian History & Culture have been selected 
under ‘this scheme and recurring and non-recurring 
grants amounting to Rs. 10.02 lakhs, Rs. 11.77 lakhs 
and Rs. 5.39 lakhs, respectively, have been sanc- 
tioned to these departments for the duration of the 

Third Five-Year Plan period. ` 


In my Convocation address last year about 
this time, I gave a brief summary of what I consi- ` 
dered a University should be and also pointed out 
in what respects-‘we wére lacking and needed to 
make progress. l m 4 

I must confess that we have not been able to 
do all that we wanted ‘to in .the course of this 
one year but this was for reasons beyond our 
control. But I think on the whole there is a trend. 
towards more speedy disposal of work and an all- 
round improvement. oe . S 


i 
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~ I had informed’ you in: my last Convocation 
address that three consultants had been sent by the 
Ford Foundation to examine the administrative set- 
up and to giveusareport. They worked for just 
over three months and submitted a report which 
was enough to reaffirm the views held by me, my 
predecessors and -colleagues, as well as the well- 
informed public, that nothing very substantial 
could be achieved unless a number of changes were 
made in the Calcutta University Act of 1951, the 
statutes, ordinances and regulations made thereunder 
and the administrative set-up was so organised as 
to make it possible to have work done without 
unnecessary waste of time. The only way to do 
this in my view is to simplify the procedure and 
place: responsiblity for actual day-to-day working 
in accordance with the policy laid down, on indi- 
viduals rather than on committees, to reduce’ the 
number of committees to minimum and to-replace 
the present system of checks and balances, which 
make it difficult to have anything done within a 
reasonable time. 


During this period we had the Jubilee Confer- 
ence of the Commonwealth Universities in London 
in July, 1963. I attended the Conference and also 
availed myself of an invitation from the Ford 
Foundation to visit the Universities of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Massachussetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of the State of New York, 

` University of Buffalo, University of Chicago, Uni- 

versity of Minnesota (including its affiliated Duluth 
branch), University of Washington, University of 
California at Berkeley and Los Angeles, Stanford 
University, University of Hawaii; the East-West 
Centre in Honolulu, two. Universities in Tokyo, the 
University of Hong Kong and two Universities at 
Bangkok. At all these places I studied the problem 
-of organisation, as well as matters pertaining to 
student activities and welfare. 


To achieve our objectives to make Calcutta 
University a model University of its kind, we 
must have a more workable Act in which there is a 
single clearly recognised governing body with sole 
responsiblity for exercising the powers of manage- 
ment. There is clear distinction between policy 
making as it relates to management and an advisory 
body as it relates to better understanding and in- 


` 
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terpretation of the University. The Act must 
provide an organization that will permit effective 
delegation of authority to individuals who will 
perform their duties in conformity with the policies 
established by the governing body. Academic 
matters must be decided by academic people and 
prodecure for these decisions should be as simple 
as possible so as not to result in unnecessary waste 
of the valuable time of our Professors and other 


[may 


members of the teaching staff in attending meotings. 


After careful study of the Ford Foundation report 
and as a result of the experience gained by me here 
and in the Universities that I visited, I prepared a 
draft which I submitted to the Chancellor. The 
reactions of the: Education Minister have been re- 
ceived and these reactions along with my draft 
are being examined by a body of 20 AA EA of the 
Senate nominated by me from the various consti- 
tuencies from which the members are elected to the 
Senate. After these discussions are finished, I pro- 
pose to place the final draft before the Senate and I 
will then hope that there may be no delay in our 
having a new organic Act during the present session 
of the Legislature. 


My experience of the last one year has been that 
our students if properly guided can give a very good 
account of themselves. Teachers of this Univer- 
sity are probably more highly qualified than in most 
other Universities in this country.- Our examination 
standards are sufficiently high. We are aware of the 
need of research in various branches but we are 
handicapped by lack of space and lack of funds. 
Class-room space, housing space, halls for examina- 
tions and space for students’ amenities have to be 
provided. We have to increase the number of 
teachers and we should be able to devote longer 
time to teaching and to giving personal attention 
to the students’ needs. That requires both men and 
money. 


It is no use criticising the Calcutta University 
that it no longer possesses the same reputation as 
before or pointing out lack of efficiency, without 
giving the University a simplified constitution 
which would lead to efficiency and. proving. it 
with more men and money. ' 
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I congratulate our students on their excellent 
behaviour since. I assumed ‘charge. During the 
recent Calcutta riots their behaviour was exemplary 
and I admire their patriotic fervour in coming in 
such large numbers to place their services at. my 
disposal to help the people in distress and to restore 
normal conditions in the city. It was not possible 
for me to act independently and I, therefore, had 
to pass on their offer to the Mayor for such use as he 
might like to make of their services. 


I am also grateful to the teachers who agreed at 
my suggestions to give proper lead and guidance 
and work with the: students. During the days 
when the University office was closed and it was 
not possible for the staff to attend due to curfew 
restrictions and breaking down of public transport 
facilities, some of the teachers specially Sri Dilip 
Chakrabarty, attended my office every day to help 
me. Without their assistance I would have been 
greatly inconvenienced in keeping in touch with 
the students, the press and the All-India Radio. 
In spite of the fact that the Students’ Union has 
remained closed during the whole of this period, 
the students have been very patient. In my view to 
make the Union more popular and so that larger 
number of students can take part in its activities 
there should be a separate Union in each campus. 
Political activities within the Union should be 
banned, and the Unions should be used only for 
cultural, social and intellectual advancement of 
the students. No student should be an office- 
bearer for more than one year and the office- 
bearers should be students of good academic 

' record. 


We are short of hands in the office and due to 
lack of funds salary paid to them in these days of 
high prices can hardly be adequate. Even with 
the best of intentions we are unable to help them, 
though sooner or later their pay scale will have to 
be improved and better amenities provided for them. 
There is at present no provision for free medical 
aid or free hospitalization. 


To all of you who have been successful may I 
offer my congratulations and wish you further 
success in your lives. Universities have now assumed 
an added importance. The future growth and 
development of the nation will depend on how we 
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shaped and moulded your character, process of 
thinking, knowledge and intelligence. Our young- 
men and women of today would be our leaders of 
tomorrow and on them would depend how they 
guide the destinies of our nation. The responsi- - 
bility of the University authorities is therefore 
great and equally great is the responsibility of the 
State Governments who are responsible to a large 
extent for the financing of these Universities. At 
times I feel. disheartened and despondent when I 
find any lack of awareness of our great responsi- 
bility or come. across any persons who are not 
prepared to help our -Universities to the fullest 

„ extent when we can so provide that every boy 
or girl who enters the precincts of our University 
can be sent out into the world as a liarbinger of a 
new and bright era for the country and humanity. ` 
Our responsibility is no doubt great but you 
young men. and women who are going out in the 
world, your responsibility is equally great, if not 
greater. I will only pray to God that He may 
give you health and happiness and above all give 
you the sense of realisation of your duty to your 
country, which has suffered long as her sons and 
daughters have failed her and I hope and pray 
that the future may not have the reason to. say 
that. we. and you have also contributed to that 
failure. Í i 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 
IT 


MADAME OHANCELLOR, Mr. Vice-CHANCELLOR AND 
OTHER AUTHORITIES OF THE UNIVERSITY, 
GRADUATES, DIPLOMA AND CERTIFICATE HOLDERS 
OF THE YEAR, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


It is remarkable but none the less profoundly 
true that no one, charged with the responsibility 
. of exhorting the alumni of any University about 
to embark on new careers after taking their Degrees 
and obaining their Diplomas, can do better than 
to follow. the practice of our old Kulapathis. What 
finer epitome can be furnished of the ideal life of a 
student and teacher than the invocation : 


ae aaag az at yag 
ae Nl naa? 
afa aa daag 
at fafeurae | 


“Let us both (teacher and disciple) live and 
be protected in peace, let us be able to maintain 
ourselves, let us apply our energies to the acquisition 
of knowledge and let us be free from hatred and 
jealousy” ? 

And, what more appropriate counsel can be 
given to new graduates than that contained in the 
9th Anuvaka. of the T'atttiriya Upanishad wherein 
the preceptor, at the close of the period of instruc- 
tion, enjoins on his pupil emerging into the world 
of life and activity, the following objectives : 


aa at wel ag 

anaa TAS: 

gaara nafga 

wa a cafes, 

eaaa aana a ARAA | 


* Convocation Address by Dr. Č. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Vice-Chancellor, 
Annamalai University, delivered on 13th February, 1964. 
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“Follow the path of righteousness, speak the truth, 
do not abandon your studies, adhere to the path 
of prudence and Popen and. always continue 
to learn and to teach” ? 


What finer practical philosophy can one in- 
culcate than that contained in the maxims of the 
Gita : 


AMT, RAT ATA 
aaa Gt Sat | 


“Efficiency in action is true Yoga”, “Equanimity 
is declared to be Yoga”? A 


And finally, what'is more appropriate for all 
time and especially in this troubled period of history 
when we are surrounded by the forces of narrow- 
minded strife and communal and religious factions 
and animosities, than the sage-command of Emperor 
Ashoka, : 


QARTA VA ayy: 


“The best path is that of reconciliation” 

And, now let me perform my aay, duty of 
“congratulating all those who, by their application 
to study and research, have been crowned with 
academic success. May this success be a prelude 
to adequate and worthwhile opportuntios; pro- 
fessional and vocational. 


To a person of my antediluvian generation, the 
names of the Calcutta University and of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, its renowned Vice-Chancellor, seemed to 
be inextricably united. He notonly waged a valiant 
war to assert and maintain the autonomy of the 
University but strove . against all political or 
reactionary interferences with its management and 
affairs. He also stood for the ideal of universality 
which is inseparable from a University’s proper out- 
look. He introduced.in the University the study of 
many European and several Asiatic languages and 
culture, including Tibetan and Chinese. While he was 
keenly interested in the Humanities, the Fine 
Arts and Music, he did not neglect the practical, 
scientific and technological departments of know- 
ledge and was responsible for attracting princely 
benefactions for their cultivation. He consistently 
sought to implement the idea of the free migration 
of pupils and students without which genuine 
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integration of thought and satisfactory implemen- 
tation of research are not possible. He stood 
equally against chauvinism and all parochial or 
regional points of view and, at the same time, he 
was strongly opposed to a slavish imitation of 
foreign ideas or dogmas. His aim was to reproduce 
those ideals and traditions which characterised the 
ancient Universities of India and of Europe. His 
personal munificence enabled him to establish the 
Kamala Lectures in memory of his daughter and his 
example led to the inauguration of a large number 
of fellowships, studentships and lectureships in the 
University which,.since his demise, have expanded 
far beyond his expectations. At the present time, 
in addition to the normal branches of study in the 
Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Law, Technology and 
Medicine, there are diploma and degree courses 
dealing with a variety of subjects, t.e, inland 
fisheries, the techniques of jute manufacture, com- 
mercial and social studies, business management 
and even soap making and military science. There 
is a Spoken English department which includes 
proper articulation, recitation, conversation and 
elocution within the ambit of its studies. Side by 
side with these, the University has embarked on a 
wide series of extension activities. In other words, 
this University has sought to be truly comprehensive 
and has extended its hospitality to a very large 
number of foreign savants and scholars, and reci- 
procally, has sent out a large number of its scholars 
for studies and research outside India. 


. In a lucid and closely reasoned address, 
Dr. Subodh Mitra, speaking as Vice-Chancellors 
in 1961, dealt with certain charges levelled against 
Indian Universities, and especially against the 
administration and teaching in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. He argued that during the first 50 years 
of its existence, this University was merely an 
affiliating body which concentrated on examinations 
to test the progress of students in affiliated institu- 
tions without instituting Professorships or Lecture- 
ships or conducting any research or original investi- 
gation, the teaching work being entirely undertaken 
by the affiliated colleges most of which possessed 
inadequate facilities therefor. It was in 1904, 
during what is called the Asutosh period, that the 
University was stimulated by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
to provide not only forthe distribution and testing 
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of knowledge but its acquisition and conserva- 
tion. From 1907, new Chairs were successively 
established and princely gifts were received from 
benefactors like Sir T. N. Palit. The College of 
Science and Technology was established and in 
1917. post-graduate teaching and research were 
centralised in Calcutta. Sir Asutosh soon gathered 
around the University a.band of eminent teachers 
to carry on post-graduate research. Your post- 
graduate departments are justly claimed today to 
stand on a secure foundation, one of the most recent 
developments being the starting of a department of 
Nuclear Physics. Departments of Jute Technology, 
of Journalism, of Social Welfare and . Business 
Management, are some ofthe more recent develop- 
ments; and researches in Medicine, Surgery and 
Hygiene have received a new stimulus. Dr. Mitra’s 
address also added : “There has been an abnormal 
increase in ‘the number of students appearing for 
- examinations so much so that out of the 263 working 
days in the year, examinations were conducted on 
245 days and the introduction of rules relating to 
external students has brought new pressure . to 
bear on the University.” In the language of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the University has neither the 
requisite staff nor proper accommodation nor 
adequate equipment for teachers and research 
workers. Deficit budgets have always been res- 
training the development and growth of this as 
well as most other Universities. Presenting 16,000 
graduates for the award of degrees, he added that 
there are 1,25,000 students in the 123 colleges of 
West Bengal under the Calcutta University compared 
with 1,10,000 students in the British Isles taken care 
of by 21 Universities which receive 34 -million 
pounds (or a little over 44 crores of rupees) by 
recurring grants and 10 million pounds (or over 
15 crores) by non-recurring grants. .If the -ideal 
of ‘the University Grants Commission is to be 
achieved and the student strength of each college 
is fixed at a maximum of 1,500 or 2,000, obviously 
there must be a tremendous increase in the number 
of colleges and teachers. But the main problem 
is not so much the question of numbers as the 
quality of the teaching. A high student-teacher 
ratio is inconsistent with good or lasting results 
and unless tutorials and the seminar system of 
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instruction by discussion replace the didactic lecture 
system, the students can never truly comprehend 
any subject and, at best, can only indulge in feats 
of memory and obtain ill-assimilated and fragmented 
information. 


More than any other sister institution in India, 
the Calcutta University will have to confront the 
problem of the examinátion system on the basis 
of the essay type as applied to a huge number of 
candidates from widely differing institutions. As 
the Radhakrishnan Commission has emphasised, 
this system of examinations is inadeguate; its 
sampling is very arbitrary and limited and its scoring 
is subjective and unreliable. It is only by pro- 
gressive and objective tests including the evaluation 
of class-room progress from time to time that 
efficiency in teaching and learning can be secured. 


. The usual examination system is inseparable 
from the present state of affairs wherein unmanage- 
able numbers of students have to be lectured to 
or at by teachers too few in number to do more than 
dictate notes and conduct periodical mass tests. 
It has been noted that in the country, as a whole, 
the teacher-pupil ratio did not improve at all 
between 1948 and 1957. On the other hand, from 
1 to 20 in 1948, it went down to 1 to 21 or 22 in 
1957. In Calcutta, it was shown in a report of the 
University Grants Commission in 1959, that the 
majority of undergraduates have proportionately 
fewer teachers -to look after them than those in 
other parts of India, the ratio being as bad as 1 to 
50 in some colleges. 


The present Vice-Chancellor has re-emphasised 
that the number of teachers in the University is 
quite inadequate as also the student-teacher ratio. 
It must be remembered that, on the other side 
of the balance sheet, the Calcutta University has 
been singularly fortunate in the large number of 
highly qualified men dedicated to their work; and 
it has been proudly claimed, and with justice, that 
the vast majority of boys and girls in this Uni- 
versity can stand comparison with those anywhere 
else in the world. 


Many avoidable difficulties in the way of efficient 
teaching have been experienced by reason of the 
ill-conceived but partially successful propaganda 
against the English language and the consequent 
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inability of the teachers and the students to be 
en rapport with each other especially in cases where 
the secondary schools have neglected the study , 
of the English language. Cramming and memorising 
and a system of mechanical appraisement of progress 
have become inevitable. 

One cannot nowadays -avoid referring to the 
question of the medium of instruction ; and, without 
adding to the volume of exacerbated controversy, 
I shall content myself with quoting Sri Surajit- 
chandra Lahiri’s dictum that “It is a false sense of 
patriotism -which induces us to believe that we 
should forget English in order to be Indians.” He’ 
has also- truly affirmed that it is not necessary to 
withdraw English. to. promote the growth of Hindi . 
or Bengali. I may add that to ignore’ or minimise 
the value of the most’ widely used’ language in the 
domains of Science, Arts, . Literature, Technology, 
Commerce, Journalism and Politics is to handicap 
ourselves in a competitive’ world and, needlessly, 
to lose the advantages we have derived. and benefited 
by .during more’ than a century. © = 

Successive _Vice-Chancellors ` have” pointedly . 
adverted tò the vexed, problem of the health of the 
students with: which, ‘of course, their residential 
environment is closely interconnected. It has been 
estimated that not more than a sixth of the total 
number of students in the University Colleges of 
Arts, Commerce, Science and „Technology are 
accommodated by the University. ; 3. and although 
new hostels are contemplated, they are incommen- 
surate with your needs. -There is much discussion 
throughout the country about the human wastage 
involved in the large number of failures in the 
University examinations. Such failures are closely 
related to inevitably imperfect teaching and guidance’ 
and the lack of opportunity to live.or work under. 
proper conditions. Reference was made in an 
Address of Sri Surajitchandra Lahiri to a survey 
recently undertaken | in. this University yon 
ascribes the wastage to the following causes, viz. 


1. Lack of amenities for study due to poverty: 
2. Weak foundation due'to lack of good’ tents 
in the schools. 


3. Lack of proper planning by santas as to 


intended course of study and future pro- 
fession of their wards. 
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In dealing with the last topic, it is not always 
realised that University education is not and should 
not be intended as an exclusive corridor leading to 
all careers. A University career is and should be 
only one of several possible entrances to life. The 
problem of educated unemployment resulting from 
the overcrowding in the Universities should, if 
properly envisaged and-handled, lead to the imme- 
diate and large-scale creation of a large number of 
alternative courses, vocational and technological, 
in variegated institutions designed to give oppor- 
tunities to those who may not be suited for a purely 
academic course. It is only if rigid selection of 
the would-be entrants into the University course 
is made possible and if, at the same time, other 
avenues ‘of useful and worthwhile training are 
thrown open, that the problem ‘canbe tackled. 
What happens now is that. most parents mortgage 
or sell- their properties or bortöw heavily for the 
purpose of starting their- sons and daughters ‘or, a 
University career mainly.’becduse ‘they ‘are “not able 
to contemplate any other coursé of action. Whether 
in the case-of promotions from one class tó another 
-or in the process of. selection ‘for ‘appearing for exa- 
minations, or in the matter of. marking’ papers and 
conducting other’ tests, public opinion’ tends to 
sympathise with the parents-and countenance mass 
production and to discount the claims of efficiency. 
The theme of so-called liberalisation in the matter 
of admissions and passes is very popular and politi- 
cally attractive.. -In the result, there are included, 
in many collegiate classes, students below par from 
the intellectual point of view and unsuited for an 
academic course of studies although they may be 
efficient in many other respects. Thus we encounter 
unmanageably large classes and the lowering of 
standards due to the dilution of quality in the 
students. Furthermore, any system of tutorial 
supervision or of discussions in seminars is made 
practically impossible by the size of the classes and 
on account of the gross disparit between the 
intellectual potentials of the students in a class. 


According to the latest available figures, Uni- 
versity enrolment throughout India during 1962-63 
was 12,72,666 which included just over 2,00,000 
women students. It is noteworthy that out of them 
only 1,96,458, namely, just over 18%, were resident 
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in hostels. Out of the -total number of persons 
residing in hostels, 28,622 were women. These 
numbers showed a 10% increase over the previous 
year’s figures and it is anticipated that the enrol- 
ment figure will reach 1.7 million by the end of the 
Third Plan Period. Calcutta has 1,17,248 Uni- 
versity students and has the largest number among 
the States of India (4,141 per million). It may be 
noted, in this connection, that in the matter of 
post-graduate and research enrolment the total 
was 76,594. 


Reference may in -this connection be made to a 
Committee on which I served and which was 
appointed by,.the Government of India to deal with `` 
the question of Government service and University 
degrees. Our Committee emphasised that while 
University degrees were useful.and even necessary 
in certain grades and categories of public, com- 
mercial and governmental service, they were needless 
in the vast majority of cases relating to the minis-" 
terial or clerical cadres and that a graduate pitch- 
forked into them is, in reality, a discontented and 
often inefficient unit. It would, therefore; be, in 
the interests of parents and students alike, to 
restrict entrance to such cadres to non-graduates 
subjecting thèm to such appropriate tests such as 
composition,: handwriting, typing and shorthand 
and so forth. Dr. Sidhanta has rightly urged 
that the State has failed to give a clear lead in the 
matter. It still insists on a University degree 

- for most of its posts and the commercial and in- 
dustrial houses follow suit. The result is the 
desire for University education on the part of 
many who have no aptitude for it and who should 
be diverted to other avenues. 


Many publicists and educationists are apt to 
complain against what is termed ‘“‘student-indisci- 
pline” often manifesting itself in strikes and de- 
monstrations and sometimes resulting in violence 
and damage to property. As I have constantly 
insisted, student-indiscipline is largely a - function, 
in mathematical terms, of teacher frustration. 
Unless a teacher functions as a real Guru respected 
by the public and assured of a proper competence 
and a worthy status in the public eye and unless, 
in addition, the teacher can. effectively contact 
the students and try to solve their personal prob-. 
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lems and perplexities and unless the student has 
facilities for recreation as well as amenities in the 
shape of hostels, common rooms and messes, 
the problem, of indiscipline cannot bé adquately 
dealt with. When, as in the ease of the Calcutta 
University, there are more than 50,000 non-colle- 
giate and externa] students, it can easily be con- 
ceived what a difficult tusk the University faces 
in dealing with those who have in effect to teach 
themselves without adequate help and guidance. 
Very often the student has nowhere to turn to ` 
obtain much-needed advice either in the scholastic 
or in the personal sphere. 


When we contemplate the manifestations 
of so-called student-indiscipline, we cannot forget 
that students are moved by many obscure and 
complicated forces, such’ as frustration and dis- 
illusionment,. arising from their’ surroundings, 
involving a lonely life. or distracting temptations 
in a crowded .city, their brooding indignation 
over social and economic inequalities and some- 
times by the appeal of dangerously attractive 
if often chimerical, politie and social dogmas 
and programmes. 


The policy of religious neutrality stadh after 
some vicissitudes, became incumbent upon our 
foreign rulers, naturally applied only to Govern- 
ment Colleges and Institutions and. did not relate, 
in full force, to Missionary Centres of Education, 
Hindu, Muslim or Christian. But various causes 
contributed to the growth of materialistic or 
agnostic trends of thought during the middle of 
the 19th century and especially after the rise of 
rationalism in Western countries. The Arya 
Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj, 
the Theosophical Society and the great contribu- 
tions of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swami 
Vivekananda helped to reawaken the inherent 
spiritual urges of our people. But when the Consti- 
tution of India was framed, it was argued, in cer- 
tain quarters, that in a Secular State religious 
instruction in schools and colleges should be ruled 
out. The Constitution is mainly concerned with 
ensuring strict ‘impartiality among the various 
religions prevalent in the country. For some 
reason or other, ethical and religious instruction 
‘has been practically excluded from the curricula 
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of most educational institutions and there is no 
doubt that the increasing exodus of students from 
the villages and away-from-their-home-influences to 
urban centres along with several other causes, 
_have resulted in the relaxation of religious as well 
as social discipline. The effects of this develop- 
ment have been investigated in the Reports of 
the Sri Prakasa Committee and the Hindu Religious 
Endowments Commission. In this connection, I 
may quote from a recent appeal made by me to 
the Indian public: 


“Universities and Colleges which are expected to train the 
leaders of tomorrow have a special responsibility in this 
matter and it is their inescapable duty to cultivate a 
strong belief in, and respect for, religious and ethical 
principles through a proper study. and understanding 
of the fundamental tenets of each person’s religion, 
philosophy and sacred literature viewed in the 
perspective of a comparative study of other religions 
and a survey of other religious disciplines. It is true 

_ that this problem has been engaging the attention. of 
the Government, University authorities and public men ; 
but no decisive step has yet been taken. 


“J should like to suggest a way out of this impassé without 
infringing, in the slightest degree, upon the provisions 
of the Constitution or the scruples of the votaries of 
different faiths. A system of. scholarships, attractive 
from the financial point of view, if instituted in Colleges 
and Universities and awarded to students who distinguish 
themselves in one or more fields of religious culture 
including Hindu, Buddhist, Parsi, Muslim and Christian 
philosophy and religion studied comparatively and 
tolerantly and without dogmatism, will enable the 
members of each faith to concentrate on their ancestral 
religion and culture and should also make for com- 
prehension and appreciation of other viewpoints.” 


During a recent, meeting at Delhi of the Vice- 
Chancellors and Education Ministers of the various 
States, I made the remark that there are very 
few persons in India who do not consider them- 
selves qualified to speak with dogmatic insistence 
on education; and it is no exaggeration to assert 
that the educational: policies of the country are 
getting more and more confused and that, whether 
intentionally or otherwise, such policies are deeply 
affected by fluctuations of political or propagan- 
dist activities and by the intrusions of regional 
communal linguistic or other narrow and irrelevant 
considerations into the educational sphere. A 
sincere attempt has been ‘made by the University 
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Grants Commission to improve the financial posi- 
tion of the teaching staff but, with rare exceptions, 
the standard of' academic studies and academic 
efficiency has not kept pace with the needs of the 
time and Universities are not only losing the in- 
fluence which they should exercise and which, in 
other countries, is exercised in close co-operation 
with Governmental and private research and 
other cultural agencies, but there is also a tendency 
to bypass the Universities and start new institu- 
tions which either trespass on the legitimate 
domain of the Universities or bring about parallel 
and redundant institutions. In the meantime, 
the country reverberates with querulous ‘contro- 
versies relating to the media of instruction or in- 
volving internecine disputes as between Science, 
Technology and the Humanities or as between 
regional claims to new Universities. 


No statement is more often made in educational 
discussions than the averment ‘‘man does not 
live by bread alone’. In ancient and medieval 
India, the student or the Brahmachari resorting 
to a Guru for instruction, was expected to main- 
tain himself by free gifts from persons in the neigh- 
bourhood; and even as late as my younger days, 
I saw students of Pathasalas going round a village 
with the well-known appeal to the mistress of the 
house : “Bhavati Bhiksham Dehi”. In medieval 
Europe, it was also not uncommon for the students 
either to depend on eleemosynary financial assis- 
tance or to earn while learning. The develop- 
ment of the industrial system, the growing ur- 
banisation of the country and the competitive 
nature of modern economy have put an end to any 
such possibility. The Indian student has also 
not been accustomed to maintain himself by 

‘manual or any other type of work while studying. 
Indeed, it was for a long time regarded as infra dig. 
for the so-called literary or higher classes to engage 
themselves in manual work in factories or commer- 
cial establishments. The case is far otherwise in 
economically advanced countries like the U.S.A., 
Germany and even England (which, until recently, 
was somewhat conservative in this respect). 
From my experience I can say that quite 
a large proportion of students in the American 
and German Universities are given adequate 
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facilities, and even encouraged, to earn while 
learning ; and, in California where I taught Indian 
Philosophy and Economics for nearly a year, I 
found that even in high class Universities like 
Berkeley, students were not only allowed to take 
part in such duties as cooking for thé common 
mess or waiting at table or cleaning the rooms, 
but there was energetic competition for earning by 
such work extra pocket money or the where- 
withal to pay the tuition fees. - 


The above remarks, however, touch P the 
fringe of the problem. The real dilemma faċing 
the Universities in India arises from unemployment 
among the educated.. The rush to Indian Uni- 
versities arose when University education was 
regarded as the only possible avenue for obtaining 
a gainful occupation. Such occupation connoted, 
in the old days, mainly Government service or 
some private employment in a clerical or minis- 
terial job. By the widening of the scope of the 
Universities and the inclusion, in their curriculum, 
of technical and engineering studies, the problem was 
sought to be solved but only to a very small ‘extent. 
While those who were technologically qualified 
were able to secure employment comparatively 
easily, the average University graduate found 
himself at sea after taking his degree. On the 
one hand, there are not enough teachers or doctors 
to cope with the expanding requirements. of the 
country and, on the other hand, a large majority: 
of the graduates who cannot get admission to 
technological institutions, join, the ranks of the 
unemployed. i 


The figures relating to educated applicants on 
the register of Employment Exchanges for the past 
15 years disclose a lamentable state of affairs. 
There is unmistakable evidence of a progressive 
and sharp increase of unemployment. From 87,000 
in 1947 the number has risen to 170,000 in 1952, 

- nearly doubling itself in this quinquennium. At 
the end of the next quinquennivm.1957 the number 
jumped to 308,000, again an increase of 80%. By 
the first half of 1963 this figure grew to 780,000 or 
by 24 times. During the last five years the ‘annual 
rate of increase is 30%. Even among the engineer- 
ing graduates the number registered has increased 
from 500 to 2,300 recording a‘ fourfold rise. Among 
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medical graduates the increase is more than 75%. 
According to a survey conducted by the Man Power 
Division of the Directorate of Employment 
Exchanges in May, 1957, the pattern of unemploy- 
ment among graduates shows that graduate 
unemployment was most widespread in West Bengal, 
Uttar Pradesh and Bombay and that the highest 
incidence of unemployment among women graduates 
was in Kerala. 


Of the educated unemployed, whereas one-in- 
every-twelve in India taken as a whole is a graduate, 
the proportion is one-in-nine in West Bengal. Of 
the total educated unemployed in India, 15% 
are found in West Bengal as against 6.6% in Madras 
State. Of the total unemployed graduates West - 
Bengal accounts for 17% and Madras 5%. Even in 
Assam, of the total educated unemployed, 4.5% 
are graduates. 


If the above figures are properly analysed, 
the only logical inference is that unless admission 
to the normal type of University institutions is 
severely curtailed (attention being paid to quality 
rather than to quantity) and unless, moreover, 
immediate and nation-wide steps are taken to 
diversify employment opportunities by starting a 
very large number of vocational, technical and 
technological centres and also of institutions for 
training teaching personnel for these centres, the 
position will soon get out of control. 


The main task before India, as before other 
nations with sub-standard economies, is the 
development of its national capacity through 
education. Such an education should result in the 
production of all those trained teachers, doctors, 
scientists, engineers and economists as will 
enable a backward nation to face competition. 


As was recently remarked by Dr. Leonard 
of the Columbia University, a University should 
regard itself as responsible for disseminating learning 
amongst the entire people and, for this purpose, 
it must keep a living contact with and reflect the 
spirit of the changing times and the fresh problems 
that arise from time to time. “A nation must 
extend ‘its intellectual hospitality to the world 
through its ‘Universities. Even more necessary 
than intellectual resources is an educated citizenry. 
Thus alone can a University become a centre 
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of enquiry in all fields so that the spirit of 
investigation and experimentation sets the character 
of instruction. There is no need for a Professor 
to do what a book or a library can do. These, 
the students. should learn to use for themselves ; 
but what the Professor can do, and should do, 
is to teach the youth to think, analyse and experi- 
ment and focus their powers on the problems of 
life.” ' l : 


We are indebted to Sir Eric Ashby.. for this 
summation of University ideals: “If the University 
repudiates the call to, train .technologists, it will 
not survive; if it repudiates the cultivation of 
non-practical values, it will cease to merit the 
title of University.” Under the pressure of techno- 
logy the British Universities are -entering a new 
phase of adaptation. The adaptations take a 
variety of forms. There are voluntary lectures 
which aim to show the student new horizons which 
he would not be likely to discover in his formal 
studies, such as lectures on the ballet, on politics 
and diplomacy, on architecture, art, philosophy, 
and religion. There is a compulsory first-year 
course in the University College of North Stafford- 
shire which is balanced equally between the humani- 
ties, the social sciences, and the natural sciences. 
There are, in the United States, courses in general 
education which have their origin in the Chicago 
experiment of Robert Maynard Hutchins and the 
Harvard Committee’s report on general education. 
From the electrical engineering department of the 
University of Melbourne comes another promising 
experiment. In this experiment one book is selected 
for special study each year ; lectures are given on 
the author and on aspects of the book ; at the end 
of the course each student writes a 2,000-word 
essay on some topic from the book. The book 
selected is not some monumental classic, but is 
about contemporary problems which students can 
more easily criticise and. discuss. All such 
programmes necessarily involve all-round planning 
and greatly enhanced expenditure. 


Turning now to the outlay on education, we 
may bear in mind that the total investment on the 
Third Plan is estimated at Rs. 10,400 crores which 
may be compared with Rs. 6,750 crores in the Second 
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Plan and Rs. 3,360 crores in the First Plan, the 
national income of India being computed at Rs. 
14,500 crores in 1961. The number of Universities 
in India was 29 in 1951 and it is expected to be 
58 or more during 1965-66. It is significant that 
between 1954 and 1963, the number of Universities 
has increased from 30 to 55. The number of Arts, 
Science and Commerce Colleges has increased from 
542 in 1950-51 to 1,283 in 1962-63. It is expected 
that there would be needed 27,000 additional 
teachers in the Colleges, 17,000 out of them being 
Science ‘teachers. 


In relation to the outlay of Rs. 10,400 crores 
during the Third Plan, the total outlay on education 
including Engineering and Technology is Rs. 560 
crores as contrasted with Rs. 256 crores in the Second 
Plan. Out of these Rs. 560 crores, Rs. 142 crores 

‘are devoted to Engineering and Technology. Rs. 
6 crores are available for scholarships at the 
University stage and Rs. 8 crores for Engineering 
and Technology. The total amount of estimated 
expenditure on Research under the Third Plan is 
about Rs. 130 crores including Rs. 35 crores for the 
Department of Atomic Energy. 


By way of comparison, some figures relating 
to other countries of the world may be of interest. 
In the U.S.A., during the last decade, the estimated 
expenditure on the 1,930 Universities and Colleges 
was over 3,604 million dollars of which about two- 
thirds were spent by institutions under public control, 
the total budget expenditure of the United States 

_ being just over 80,000 million dollars. In England 
there are 16 degree-giving Universities, in Scotland 
4, and in Wales 1. The Universities and University 
Colleges in Great Britain are independent self- 
governing institutions but they receive substantial 
aid from the States through the University Grants 
Committee. Universities charge fees but financial 
help is available for students from several sources. 
Universities provide scholarships and the Ministry 
of Education and all local educational authorities 
have a system of awards to help students in the 
several Universities. It may be noted that over 
three-fourths of all the students in the Universities 
of England-and Wales are in receipt of some form 
or other of financial assistance. In addition, the 
Ministry provides annually a number of scholarships 
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for mature students, viz., persons who did not 
attend any University but who, later in life, seek 
the opportunity to benefit from University courses. 
Awards are made on a competitive basis by the 
Ministry for post-graduate studies both in the 
Arts and in the Sciences. The Carnegie Trust alone 
with a capital of 2 million dollars devotes half its 
income to assist students. In France, by a law 
passed in 1875, higher education is free of charge. 


It is noteworthy that Japan; which has, thanks 
to the all-round support of America, come to the ` 
forefront of economic and educational achievement, 
.has realised the importance of the adequate financing 
of education at all levels. Recent figures have 
shown that in rural Japan, there has been as much 
activity in extending education as in the cities. 
In fact, the village appropriation for education 
ranges from 35 to 40% of the total budget. Like- 
wise, in the U.S.A., after the passing of the- 
Homestead Act, the creation of the Department of 
Agriculture and the enactment of the Morrell Land 
Grant Act, schools have been brought into existence 
throughout rural America to provide low-cost 
education to young men and women in the villages 
who are taught not only to be successful farmers 
but are trained for work in teaching, engineering 
and business administration. 


It is essential that we should betimes realise 
that expenditure on higher education is quite as 
important as that on any other item save only: 
public health and sanitation because only thereby 
can we bring into existence the creative and forma- 
tive elements of the new patterns of life that we 
are contemplating and hoping for. 


In the world of today, any education would 
be lop-sided and incomplete if it does not create 
conditions conducive to physical health and‘ vigour. 
in the students ; . if it ignores the disciplines of 
science; if it bypasses the teachings of history 
and social studies or if it ignores the emotional 
and psychological fulfilments brought to us by 
literature and the fine arts, by philosophy and 
religion. All education must, moreover, prepare the 
individual both for a vocation and for citizenship. 
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Wisely has Huxley observed in his arate 
and Lay Sermons” : 


“That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has 
been sò trained in youth that his body is the ready 
servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure 
all the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of ; whose 
intellect is a clear, cold, logeial engine, with all its parts 
of equal strength, and in smooth working order ; ready, 
like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, 

_and spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of 
the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths of nature and of the 
laws of her operations; oné who, no stunted ascetic, 
is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained 
to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a 
tender conscience ; who has learned to love all beauty, 
whether of nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to 
respect others as himself.” 


Reviews and Motices of Books 


Classical Indian Philosophies : Their Synthesis in the Philosophy of 
Sri Ramakrishna—By Satischandra Chatterji, M.A., Ph.D., formerly Head 
of the Department of Philosophy, Calcutta University, Visiting Professor, 
University of Hawaii, U.S.A. Published by University of Calcutta, 1968. 
Pp. xi+152. Price Rs, 5.50. 


This is a competent book from the pen of a inaia philosopher, 
who is alsó a well-known writer, noted for lucidity of style and exposition 
as well as broadness of outlook. - In the space of 152 pages the author has 
presented a penetrating study of Sri Ramakrishna with a view. to showing 
how in Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching the basic tenets of the classical systems 
of Indian Philosophy have been synthesised. 


In the Preface (p. æ) the author sets forth his own philosophical 
position (which closely resembles the Jaina metaphysics) thus: ‘It is the 
firm conviction of the writer that Reality is many-faced and Truth is 
manifold; that each system of Philosophy approaches Reality from one 
point of view or level of experience and embodies one aspect of Truth. 
The different systems oft philosophy, may, therefore, be synthesised and 
reconciled as complementary parts of one sora shensive system of 
i philosophy.” i 


The book consists of ten ETTA the last being on the philosophy of 
Sri Ramakrishna and the rest dealing with classical systems of Indian 
Philosophy. The author shows, with remarkable ability, how the orthodox 
and heterodox systems of philosophy can be regarded as ‘‘progressive 
stages of one comprehensive system of Philosophy”. The author carefully 
applies his mind to the fundamentals of the systems of Philosophy and 
draws a significant distinction between the essential and the non-essential. 
The author formulates four basic principles (pp. 81-84) which must be 
observed in order that the desired synthesis of the different systems of 
Philosophy may be reached. 


According to the author, the Carvika view-is not to be rejected 
totally. The Carvaka gives a. partial view of the material world. The 
satir contends that ‘matter is one of the many forms or manifestations of 
reality itself’ (p. 85). 


The Carvaka errs in taking the partial manifestation of reality as the 
sole reality. Similarly, the vital points in Buddhism and Jainism are that 
whilé the former lays stress on the living character of reality, Jainism lays 
equal emphasis on. both the ¢éhanging and permanent characters of reality. 
The author goes on to show that in Nyaya-Vaisegika Philosophy reality has 
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been studied from the level of logical thought and reason, Furthermore, 
it furnishes the basis for our belief in God and self as transcendent realities, 
Sarhkhya-Yoga goes a step further and emphasises self’s distinction from 
non-self and its character as pure consciousness. The Mīmārsā system 
stresses the ‘eternal, audible characters of reality’. 


The method that the author follows in achieving a synthesis of the 
different systems of Indian Philosophy may be said to be a method of 
construction through criticism. The author does not reject any system of 
Philosophy straightway ; he collects those elements from each system which 
are of lasting value and endeavours to show how successive thinkers have 
worked them out, i 


The present reviewer feels that in some places the author’s exposition 
and comments appear to be somewhat controversial. “A few observations of 
the author may be mentioned by way of illustration: (i) ‘So we may say 
that on fundamental points there is no contradiction between the Nyaya- 
Vaigesika and the Vedinta’ (p. 90). One wonders how the Nyaya view of 
self as unconscious can be equated with the Vedantic view of self as pure 
consciousness. (ii) ‘Some Naiyayikas at least hold that liberation is a 
state of positive bliss’ (p. 90). One would be tempted to ask: is this the 
traditional view. (ii) ‘According to Sri Ramakrishna, the Impersonal 
Absolute and the Personal God... are the same reality in different states 
and with different names’ íp. 106). yet, ‘for him (Sri Ramakrishna ) 
Brahman as indeterminate is the highest reality (italics by the reviewer) 
and the Personal God is the form of Brahman’s lila or creative activity, 
which is real but not eternal’ (italics by the reviewer) (pp. 116-17), One 
would wonder if Sri Ramakrishna admits of degrees of reality. Otherwise, 
what is the meaning of the expression ‘‘Brahman is the highest reality” ? 
How would the author reconcile his statement on pp. 116-17 quoted above 
with his comment ‘God is not an unréal appearance of the Absolute nor a 
lower grade (italics by the reviewer) of reality than the Absolute’ ? (p. 111). 

According to the author, ‘God and the Absolute are the same reality 
conceived from two different points of view’ (p. 109). Yet the author says, 
‘the position of God is, therefore, rather precarious in Sankara’s Philosophy’ 
(p. 110). 

The present reviewer feels that the author has not done full justice to 
the question of God’s relation to the Absolute, in so far as Sri Ramakrishna 
is concerned. Had the author dwelt at length on the relation between the 
Jani and the Vijiani, Ajñāna and Vidya maya, Jñāna and Bhakti, as 
envisaged by Sri Ramakrishna, he could have thrown some light on the 
vexed question as to how the Absolute and God are related. 


In this connection the present reviewer would humbly refer the 
author to certain significant utterances of Sri Ramakrishna: (a) “In the 
Vedas, we get only a glimpse of God; in fact, He is beyond the Vedas” 
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(Sri Ramakrishna Kathamritra, Vol. 1V, p. 174); (b) ‘€ O Mother |, if I 
receive your grace, the Vedas and Vedanta fall on a very low level” (Ibid., 
Vol. IV, p. 64); (c) ‘Doubts cannot be removed except through God’s 
grace” (Ibid,, Vol. V, p. 141); (d) ‘“‘The devotee depends on Vidya maya’ 
(Ibid., Vol. V, p. 163); (e) “Genuine jñāna and genuine bhakti are 
identical’’ (Zbid., Vol. IV, p. 169); (f) ‘Go beyond both jfiana and ajfiana”’ 
(Ibid,, Vol. IV, p. 168) and there are other similar statements whose 
, number is legion. ae fries ` 
` The author’s claim that he`hās given the correct interpretation in 
regard to the relation between God and the Absolute as envisaged by Sri 
Ramakrishna (p. 116) seems to militate against his humble submission that 
he has made in the book under review ʻa.tentative attempt to give an 
exposition of his (Sri Ramakrishna’s) Philosophy’ (p. æ). Nevertheless, the 
book.abounds in immensely valuable ideas which will stimulate further work 


t 
3 


on the subject. ee og ; 
The printing and get-up of the volume are good. It is hoped that the 


author will add an index to his work in the next edition. 


AMIYA Kumar MAZUMDAR 


Ourselves 
VIVEKANANDA CENTENARY LECTURE — ‘ 


Swami Ranganathananda was appointed by the Syndicate 
Vivekananda Centenary. lecturer to deliver a course of three lectures 
on the life and works of Swami Vivekananda. He delivered his 
illuminating lectures on Swamiji before a well-attended gathering on 
3rd, 4th and 5th March, 1964.. Swami Ranganathananda doriated 
his entire honorarium of Rs. 1000 only to the University. Poor 
Students Funds. 

` The offer has been are with thanks. 


ATH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF MEDIOAL EDUCATION 


The 4th Annual Session of the Indian Association for the 
Advancement of Medical Education was held at Madras on and from 
the 10th to 12th February, 1964. Our delegate to the Conference was 
Sri A. K. Basu (Cal.), F.R.C 8. (Eng.), F A.C.S. 


# * * 
SIR RAsHBIHARI GHOSH TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP ror 1963 


~The Ghosh Travelling Fellowship Board recommended that the 
two Fellowships in Science be awarded to Dr. S. K. Nandi and 
Dr. Anjagari Parasuram Patro, The matter was referred to the 
University Senate who accepted the recommendations. 


* x * * 


STANDING COMMISSION FOR SOIENTIFIC AND > ‘TROHNICAL 
TERMINOLOGY 


Professor 8, M. Sarkar, M.Sc., Ph.D. (Cal.J, D.I.C., F.N.E., 
Ghosh Professor of Botany, Calcutta University, has been appointed 
to serve on the Expert Committee on Botany of the Standing 
Commission for Scientific and Pechincel Terminology, Government 
of India. 





Notifications 
Call tô Attention of Indian Scholars 


_ Xtra INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


SEETENBER 7-12, 1965— CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


The purpose of this letter is to inforia members concerning the general plans for 
the KIth Congress. More detailed information will be sent later to those who in dicate 
by letter or by returning the form at the bottom of this letter that they. may wish to 
attend the congress. Those who desire to receive further letters will please indicate 

clearly their mailing address. 

The Congress will be held in building of The Claremont -Colleges. Claremont is 
located -about thirty miles east of Los Angeles. There is frequent bus service from the 
airport and railroad station at Los Angeles to Claremont, and helicopter service from 
the airport to Pomona, which is four miles from- Claremont. Delegates arriving at 
Pomona can be met there if they indicate their arrival in advance. 

Delegates will bé registered during the afternoon and. evening of Monday, Sep- 
tember 6 and assigned to their living quarters. Unless special arrangements are re- 
quested, they will be housed in the dormitories of Claremont Men’s College which is 
adjacent to the headquarters and ‘dining room for the Congress. Those ‘who prefer 
accommodations with private baths can be housed in thé nearby ClaremontjInn or in 
motels and are urged to indicate this preference on the form below. Rates for such 
accommodations may be somewhat higher than in the dormitories where rates are 
moderate. The fee for Congress members has been fixed at $ 12. 


The general theme planned for the plenary sessions is Traditional Religions under 
the Impact of Cultural Modernization ; the theme for the sectional sessions is Guilt 
and Rites of Purification. The meetings begin on Tuesday morning, September 7, 
and the closing session is scheduled for Sunday morning, September 12. The after- 
noons and evenings of Thursday and Saturday are reserved for excursions. 


For the Executive Board of the International Association for the History of Religion : 
President : Dr. Q. Widengren. ; S = 
General Secretary : Dr. ©. J. Bleeker. i 
For the Organizing Committee : E 
James Luther Adams, Joseph Kitagawa, W. Nòrman Brown, Herbert G. May; 
Mircea Eliade, Kenneth W. Morgan, Judah Goldin, Herbert W. Schneider, Walter 


Harrelson, G. IE. von Grunebaum, Ernest C. Colwell—Chairman. 
For The Local Committee on Arrangements : 


Chairman : Ernest C. Colwell. , 
Secretary: Herbert W. Schneider, Address, 143 East 10 St., Claremont, California. 


í f 
Host Institutions: The Southern California School of Theology and , 


The Blaisdell Institute for Advanced Study in World Cultures and Religions. 
With the cooperation of the Claremont Colleges. 


Send further information to : 
Name : : ae. Me 
Address : 


Accommodations desired ; 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ` 
NOTIFICATION 
z No. 6/2499/98( Afi.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation el- 
ready granted, thé Maharaja Bir Bikram College, Agartala, has been affiliated in English, 
Bengali, Economic Theory, Economic Problems of India, Commerical and Industrial 
Law, Accountancy/Statistics, Business Organisation, Economie Geography, Secretarial 
Practice, Commercial Mathematics, Advanced Accountancy, Auditing and Income 
Tax and Costing to the B.Com. Honours standard from the session 1964-65, ¢e. with 
permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.Com. Part 
I Honours’ Examination in 1966 and B.Com. Part IL Honours Examination in 1967 
and not earlier. A 


‘ Senate House, . l G.C. RAYOHAUDHORI, 
Calcutta, ` So? Registrar, 
The 4th May, 1964. - 


THE CONTROLLER OF EXAMINATIONS | 
UNIVERSITY OF CALOUTTA 


I. M.A. Examination, 1963, in Ancient Indian History and Culture: 

The M.A. Examination, 1963, in Ancient Indian History and Culture of the follow- 
ing candidates has been cancelled for breach of discipline at the aforesaid examination : 

l. Suchitra De, Roll Cal. A.I.H.C. No. 99. 

.2, Jagannath Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. A.I.H.C. No. 106. 

I. M.Sc. Examination, 1968, in: Pure Mathematics : 

The M.Sc. Examination, 1963, ix Pure Mathematics of the following candidates 
has been cancelled for breach of discipline at the aforesaid examination : 

. Nityananda Maiti, Roll Cal. (Old) P.M. No. 14. 

2. Manoranjan Das, Roll Cal. (Old) P.M. No. 81. . z 

3. Chandrakanta Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. (Old) P.M. No. 106. 

4. Anilkumar Mandal, Roll Cal. (Old) P.M. No. 146. 

5. Manju Purkayastha, Roll. Cal. (Old), P.M. No. 162. 

6. Kamalchandra Pramanik, Roll Cal. (New) P.M. No. 11. 

7. Kalyankumar Kundu, Roll Cal. (New) P.M. No. 55. 

. Someschandra Khan, Roill Cal. (New) P.M. No. 70. 
9. Samirkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. (New) P.M. No. 72. 
Til. M.Sc. Hxamination, 1968, in Applied Mathematics : 

(*) The M.Sc. Examination, 1963, in Applied Mathematics of the following candi- 
date has been cancelled for breach of discipline at the aforesaid examination : 

Bhanuram Guchhait, Roll Cal. A.M. No. 15. 

(ii) The M.Sc. Examination, 1963, in Applied Mathematics of the following candi- 
dates has been cancelled and they have been debarred from appearing at any exa- 
mination of this University in 1964 for breach of discipline at the M.Sc. Examination, 
1963, in Applied Mathematics : 

l. Prithwischandra Maiti, Roll Cal. A.M. No. 16. 

2. Bimalkumar Ray, Roll Cal. A.M. No. 41. 


4 D. P. BANERI, 
Asst. Controller of Examinations. 


THE CONTROLLER OF EXAMINATIONS 
UNIVERSITY oF CALOGUTTA 


The M.A. Examination, 1963, in Persian of the undernoted candidate has been 
cancelled for breach of discipline’ on her part at the aforesaid examination : 
Seyda Bazgha Begum, Roll Cal. Per. No. 4. : ` 


. D. P. BANERII, 
| Asst, Controller of Examinations., 


THE CONTROLLER OF EXAMINATIONS 
UNIVERSITY of ÜALOUTTA 


The M.A. Examination, 1963, in Economics of the. undernoted candidates has been 
cancelled for breach of discipline at the aforesaid examination : 


1, Syamalkumar Misra, Roll Cal. ‘Ec. No. 8, University College of Arts, 
14—2105P—V 
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2. Chanakyanarayan Haldar, Roll Cal. Ec. No. 9, University College of Arts. 
3. Barindranath Nag, Roll Cal. Ec. No. 35, University College of Arts. 
4, Balaram Dan, Roll Cal. Ee. No. 220, Non-Collegiate Student. 


D. P. BANERJI, 
Asst. Controller of Examinations. 


* O UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
, Notification No, C/2868/129(A fl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the New Alipore College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in Biology to the 
Pre-University Science standard and in History to the B.A. Honours standard with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65 ż.e. with permission to present 
candidates in the abovementioned subject at the Pre-University Science Examination 
in 1965, B.A. Honours Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Honours Part II Exea- 
mination in 1967 and not earlier. , ~ i 


Sonate House, . : G. ©. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta. : i ` Registrar. 
The 15th June, 1964. . 


Notification No, 0/2780/108(Af.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Provatkumar College, Contai, has been affiliated in English, Bengali, 
Elements of Civics and Economics, Commercial, Geography and Commercial Arith- 
metic and Book-keeping to the Pre-University Arts and in English, Bengali, Economic 
Theory, Economie Problems of India, Commercial. and Industrial Law, Accountancy, 
Business Organisation, Economic Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathé- 
matics, Advanced Accountancy and Auditing to the B.Com. Pass standard from the 
session 1964-65 ¢.¢.-with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned sub- 
jects at the Pre-University Arts Examination in 1965, B.Com. Pass Part I Examination 
in 1966 and B.Com. Pass Part II Examination in 1967 and not earlier, 


Senate House, ` 7 z . G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta. : : _ Registrar. 
The 9th June, 1964. 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 


No. Ex/CEP/148/60-61 : ` 
Mysore Viswavidyanilaya Karya. Soudha, 
Crawford Hall, Mysore. 
Dated 2ist June, 1962. 


-Notification. 
Pursuant to the resolution of the University Syndicate passed at the meeting held 


on 10th June, 1962, the following candidate who was found guilty of malpractice at the 
B.Sc. Degree Examination of April, 1960 (Old Scheme), is penalised as follows : 


Exam. Reg. No. Name and Address Penalty imposed. 

Ba.C. Degree, 1353 Sri L. Nagaraja, S/o Sri L. Sri L. Nagaraja bearing Reg. 
April, 1960 Krishnamurthy ‘Rao, No. 1353 at the B.Sc. 
(Old. Scheme). Sub-Engineer, No. 31/1, Degree Examination (Old 

First Cross Road, Gavi- Scheme) of April, 1960, is 
puram Extension, Ban- debarred from appearing 
galore-19. for any University Exa- 


minations of the Univer- 
sity of Mysore for a period 
of two years from April, 
1960 (including April, 1960, 
Examination). 


By Order, 
% H.M. SADASIVAIAH, 
Controller of Examinations, 
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NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
ORDER 
The undermentioned examinees, having been found guilty of attempting to use 
unfair means at the Examinations held during March, April and May, 1962, are 
disqualified for admission to any University Examination for the period noted against 
their respective names, viz: 


Roll Name in full a Examination Period of, disqualfication 
No. 


1. Hislop College, Nagpur 
312 Ashokkumar Vithal- Pre-Univ. Arts. Excluded from 


rao Sangewar (å) March-April, 1962, 
(ii) October-November, 1962, 
examinations. 
491 Ramdas Pandurangiji Do. Do. 
: Ilamkar - 
380 Prabhakar Anyaji First Year B.A. Do. 
. Sonarey 
8350 Fattu Kawadoo Second Year B.A. Excluded from 
Wasnik (è) March-April, 1962, 


(4) October-November, 1962, 
(iiè) March-April, 1963, 


examinations. 
11709 Parmeshwar Dayal Third Year B.A. Do. 
Sharma í 
2. S.B. City College, Nagpur 
717 Bhagwant Krishna- Pre-Univ. Arts. - Excluded from 
rao Jadhao (4) March-April, 1962, 
(ži) October-November, 1962, 
examinations. 
726 Baburao Sakharamji Do. Excluded from 
Kene (îi) March-April, 1962, 
(i) October-November, 1962, 
(iii) March-April, 1963, 
298 examinations. 
748 Deonath Shrawan Do, Do. 
Umredkar i 
776 Ganpati. Manikrao Do. : Excluded from 
Kurekar (i) March-April, 1962, 
(iz) October-November, 1962, 
. : „ examinations. 
787 Hayad Mohamad Do. Excluded from 
Qureshi i (4) March-April, 1962, 
(i) October-November, 1962, 
: examinations. 
10123 Wasudeo Jagannathji Do. Do. 
Kale 


8578 Ghansham Daryaji Second Year B.A, Excluded frorn 


Dhawad i (4) March-April, 1962, 
(i) October-November, 1962, 
examinations, 
8619 Manohar Gadiji Do. . = - Do. 
Wagh : 
11947 Harihar Chintaman Third Year B.A. Do, 


g Lohakare 
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Roll 
No. 


1092 


1136 
1230 
1267 


1278 
6987 


7013 


40 


3379 
4783 
4978 


4988 


836 


995 


1043 


1058 


” 6571 
6777 
6808 


6827 
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Name in full 


Examination 


[ MAY 


Period of disqualification 


3. D.S.D. National College, Nagpur 


Gendial 
Anturkar 


Vithalrao 


Manohar. Madhao 


Narule 


Govind Shankerrao Pre-Univ. Science. 


Dumbhare 


Raghunath Madhao- 
rao Kapgate 
S. V. Raman 


Arun Narharrao 
Bhise. 


Ratanlal > 
Shivhare 


Mahadeo 


Pre-Univ. Arts. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
B.Se. Part I. 


Do. 


Excluded from 


(i) March-April, 1962, 


(i) October-N ovember, “1962, 


examinations. 


4. GS. College of Commerce and Economica, . 


Baburao Naktu Jan- 
bandhu 


Sampat Ganbaji 
Nimbarte 

Chandrashekhar 
Haribhau Sontakke 

Maheshbhai. Kan- 
haiyalal Parikh 


Purnanand Govind- 
ramji Sharma 


Nagpur. 


Pre-Univ. Commerce Excluded from 


B.Com. Part I. 


. B.Com. Part II. 


- Do. 


Do. 


(i) March-April, 1962, 


(zz) October-November, 1962, 


examinations. 3 


5. M. M, College of Science, Nagpur 


Debidas 
Ninawe 


Ramrao Yadaorao 
Nandurkar 


Sukhdeo 
Moon 


Motiram 


- Tapan Kumar Ghosh 


Bipinchandra Lila- 


dhar Sanghani 

Ranjitkumar T. K, 
Rudra 

Shridhar Pandurang 
Bakde 

Surajmal Rupchandji 
Bothra 


Gulabdas Pre-Univ. Science 


B.Sc. Part I. 
Do. 


Do. 


- (iii) March-April, 


Excluded from 


(i) March-April, 1962, 


(ii) October-November, 1962, 


examinations. 
De. 


Excluded from 


(2) March-April, 1962, 
(i) October-November, 


1962 


(ti) March-April, 1963, 


examinations, 


Excluded from 


(i) March-April, 1962, 


(it) October-November,- 1962, 


examinations, 


Excluded from 


(i) March-April, 1962, 


(i) October-November, 1962, 


examinations, 


1963, 
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Roll Nanié in full Examination Period. of disqualification 
No. 


_ 6. College of Science, Nagpur 


-5930 ` Ashok Kumar ‘B.Sc. Part I Excluded from 


Deshraj Budhraja (î) March-April, 1962, 
: (ii) October-November, 1962, 
7 examinations. 
6082 Narayanprasad Do. Do. 
- Hariprasad : 
‘Chourasia 


7. St. Francis De Sales’ College, Nagpur 


14692 Ajit Kumar Dwivedi B.Sc. Part III Excluded from 
(2) March-April, 1962, 
(ii) October-November, 1962, 
examinations, 


8. University Dept. of Local Self-Govt., Nagpur. 


6 Digambar Bhagwant- 1.S.G.D. Excluded from 
rao Vinchurkar , (i) March-April, 1962, 
(ii) October-November, 1962, 
examinations. 


9. College of Agriculture, Nagpur 


68 Janardhan Motiram Pre-Univ. Excluded from 


Gawande Agriculture. (¢) March-April, 1962, 
i (ii) October-November, 1962, 
; . examinations. 
14 Bhagwan Shamrao B.Sc. (Agri.) Do. 
Borkute oa Part II. 
19 Chandrabhan Gomaji Do > Do. 
Janabandhu ; 
108 Vinayak Bapurao Do. Do. 
Waratkar 


10. Vidarbha Mahavidyalaya, Amravati 


1340 Brijmohan * Pre-Univ. Excluded from 
Ramgopalji Science | (i) March-April, 1962, 
Laddha f (i) October-November, 1962, 
. examinations, 


11. Shri Shivaji College, Amravati 


4905 Shankar Mahadeorao B.A. Part I Excluded from 
? Bhasme - (2) March-April, 1962, 
E (it) October-November, 1962, 

examinations. 

4909 Kumari Shanta . Do. `o * Do. 

_ Gundappa Malve i 
991 Gopikisan Ramchan- Pre-Univ. Do. 
dra Daga Commerce. i 
14176 Vijay Shriram Bang B.Sc. Part II Excluded from 


(2) March-April, 1962, 
(i) October-November, 1962, 
(iii) March-April, 1963, 
examinations. 
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Roll 
No. 


313 


328 


127 


3283 


3285 
3323 


3401 


2156 


2187 


526 


545 


2706 


2831 


1245 


4355 


1317 
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Name in full Examination Period of disqualification 
Shivdes Kisan B.Se. (Agri.) _ Excluded from 
Kotwal Part I. (4) March-April, 1962, 
(it) October-November, 1962, 
examinations. 
Tukaram Sampat Do. Do. 
Jadhao 
Eknath Arjunrao B.Sc. (Agri.) Exeluded from 
Patil Part IL. > (i) March-April, 1962, 
(ii) October-November, 1962, 
(iii) March-April, 1963, 
examinations. 


12. Janata Mahavidyalaya, Chanda 


Dhyaneshwar 
Ramdas Ramteke 


Eknath Sadhuji 
Bhegat 


Laxmen Govindrao 
Adepwar 
Vishwanath Ramaji 
Waghmare 


Gopalkrishna 
Balwantrao Sorte 
Shankar Narayanrao 

Adgurwar 


Manohar Dinkar 
Satpute 

Vijay Baburao 
Chandawar 


Pre-Univ. Arts. Excluded from 
(ù) March-April, 1962 
(iè) October-November, 1962, 
examinations, 
Do. Do. 
Do. © Do. 
Do. Excluded from 
(i) March-April, 1962, 
(%) October- November, 1962, 
we T . (iii) March-April, 1963, 
examinations. 
Pre-Univ. Science. Do. 
Do. Excluded from 
(i) March-April, 196, 
_ (ii) October-November, 1962, 
examinations, _ 
Pre-Univ. - ; Do «7 
Agriculture, : i 
Do. $ - Excluded from 


(4) March-April, 1962, 
(ii) October-November, 1962, 
(vit) March-April, 1963, 

-_ examinations. 


13. Amolakchand Mahavidyalaya, Yeotmal. 5 


Vithal Parbat 
Khobragade 


Pre-Univ. Arts. Excluded from 

(è) March-April, 1962, 
(%) October-November, 1962, 
examinations. 


14, Sitabai Arts College, Akola 


Madhukar Maerotirao Pre-Univ. Arts. 


Khairade 


Krishne Pundlik 
Bharne 


Sheshrao Kisan 
Sawarkar 


Excluded from 
(i) March-April, 1962, 
(ii) October-November, 1962, 


examinations. 
First Year B.A. Do. 
B.Com. Part IL. Do, 


15. Rajasthan Aryan College, Washim 


Ramchandra 
Manjare 


Bhura First Year B.A. 


Excluded from 

(4) March-April, 1962, 

(1) October-November, 1962, 
- examinations, 
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Roll 
No. 


10166 


10168 


1407 


3936 


4030 


4098 


4103 


2068 . 


4635 


5945 


5960 
1718 
1923 
2081 


2813 


Namdeo 


Name in full Examination 
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Period of disqualification 


16. Jijamata Mahavidyalaya, Buldana 


Manohar Anand Patil Second Year B.A. 


Sakharam Do. 
Jowanjal 


Excluded from 


(ù) March-April, 1962, 

(iz) October-November, 1962, 
(it) March-April, 1963, 
examinations, 


Do. 


17. G. 5. College of Commerce, Wardha 


Shrihari Balaji Pre-Univ. 
Phukat Commerce 


Brijmohan Ratanlal B.Com. Part I 
Gandhi 


Prahlad Ganeshrao Do. 
Dahake 
Vinayak Narayanrao Do. 
Harbude 
Waman Dadarao Do. 
Umathe 7 


Excluded from 

(4) March-April, 1962, 
(#1) October-November, 
(iii) March-April, 1963, 
examinations, 

Excluded from 

(4) March-April, 1962, 
(ii) October-November, 1962, 
examinations, 

Excluded from 

(îi) March-April, 1962, 

(it) October-November, 1962, 
(ĉii) March-April, 1963, 
examinations. 


1962, 


Do, 


Do, 


18. G. S. College of Science and Arts, Khamgaon 


Vijaykumar 
Kanhaiyalal 
Jhunjhunwala 


Pre-Univ. Science 


Excluded from 

(i) March-April, 1962, 

(it) October-November, 1962, 
(iii) March-April, 1968, 
examinations. 7 


19. N.M.D. College of Arts and Commerce, Gondia 


Narayanprasad B.Com. Part I. 

Sadiram Agarwal 
Ex-Students 

Rajendra Kashirao Pre-Univ. Arts. 
Raut 

Ramanand Do. 
Shripatrao Harne 

Chandrabhan First Year B.A. 
Ganpatrao Meher 

Pandurang : Do, 
Suryabhan Tale 

Chandrashakhir Do. 
Nilkanth Parchure A 

Dattatraya - Pre-Univ. 
Abhimaji Pise Commerce, 


Excluded from . 

©) March-April, 1962, 
(it) October-November, 1962, 
examinations, 


Excluded from 
(i) March-April, 1962, 
(it) October-November, 


1962, 
examinations. 


Do. 


Do. 
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Roll Name in full Examination 
No. 
4713 Pandurang B.Com.. Part I ° 
Rambhaoo Zade ` 
13495 Yeshwant Vithaltao Second Year B.Sc. 
Kawalkar 
551 Vithoba Punjeram Pre-Univ. 
Weasade Agriculture. 
External Candidates 
4191 Chandrasen Pre-Univ. Arts. 
Narayanrao Tanpure 
4928 Pandurang Kisan Do. 
Bhikankale . 
4933 Rajanikant Do. 
Shrikumer Mishra 


Nagpur : 
Sth July 1 1962. 
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[May 
Period of disqualification ~’ 


Excluded from 
(4) March-April, 1962, 
(ii) October-November,’ 1962, 


(iii) March-April, 1968, 
examinations. 
Exeluded from 
(2) March-April, 1962, 


(i) October-November, 1962, 
examinations. 


Do. 


Excluded from 
(é) March-April, 1962, 
(i) October-November, 1962. 


_ Do. 


Do. 


S. V. BHAGWAT, 
Deputy Registrar, 
Nagpur University. 


RANCHI UNIVERSITY 


The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University 


examinations for the period noted against their names as they were found 


guilty of 


using unfair means at the Annual examination of this University held in 1961: -~ 


Regd. No 
_ & College. 


1 2 3 4 5 
Jhar. -16 


SLNo. Centre Examination Roll No. 


5695-59 
R.S.P. 
College, 
Jharia. 


1 Jharia Pre-Com, 


Jhar. 84 54441-59 
R.5S.P. 
College, 


Jharia, 


2 Sharia. Pre.Com. 


8 Daltonganj Pre-Arts. Dalt. 1 ` 1974-60 


Dalt. 81 1957-60 
psd 
llego, 
Dalton- 


"ganj. 


4 Daltonganj Pro-Arts. 


Name of Period of 

candidate punishment 
6 7 

Sri Dinesh Debarred from 
Chandra appearing at 
Jayantia any University 
Lal Doshi. examination 

prior to oxe- 
_ -mination of 
1963. 

Sri Ram Debarred. from 
Charitra appearing at 
Sah. any University 

examinations 


prior to ex- 
‘nation of 1963. 


Sri Abdul Debarred from 
Latif appearing at 
Ansari. any University 

; examination 


prior to exa- 
nation of 1963. 


Sri Kamala Debarred from 
Prasad appearing at 
Singh. any University 

Exemination. 
prior to exam. 
nation . 1964 


IC. 


YM 


12 


13 


2 3 


` Daltonganj Pre-Arts. 


Ranchi Pre-Arts: 

Ranchi Pre-Arts. 

Sharia Pre-Arts. 

Hazari- Pre-Arts. 
bagh 

Hazari- Pre-Arts, 
bagh 

Hazari- Pre-Arts. 
bagh 7 

Hazari- Pre-Arts. 
bagh 

Hazari- Pre-Arts. 
bagh 
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4 5 6 
Dalt. 157 1897-60 Sri Ram 
G.L.A. Prasad 
College, Ram. 
Dalton- 
ganj. 

Ran. 176 4893-61 Sri Lall 
Ranchi Baijnath 
College, Shahdeo, 
Ranchi. 

Ran. 722 492-60 Sri Ignace 
St.Xa- Lakra 
vier’s 
College, 

Ranchi. 

Jhar. 314 3436-60 Sri Man 
R.S.P. Bharan 
College, Singh 
Jharia. Chou- 

dhary 

Haz. 305 1418-60 Sri Kamal 
St. Kumař 
Colum- Keshary 
bu's 
College, 

Hazari- 
bagh. 

Haz: 357 3476-60 Sri Mahabir 
Jaga- Prasad 
nath Daruka. 
Jain 
College, 

Jhumri- 
Telaiya. 

Haz. 366 3488-60 Sri Shyam 
Jaga- Sunder 
nath Sharma, 
Jain 
College, 

Jhumri- 

Telaiya. 

Haz. 176 1525-60 Sri Sarju 
i St. Ram. 

Colum- 

ba’s 

College, 

Hazari- 

bagh. 

Haz. 138 6574-60 Sri Ram 
St. Sawarup 
Colum- Gope. 
ba's 
College, 

Hazari- 
z bagh. 


211 
7 
Debarred from 
appearing at 
any University 
Examination 


. prior to exami- 
nation of 1963. 


Debarred from. 
appearing at any 
University exami- 


nation prior to 
examination of 
1963, 

Debarred from 


appearing at any 
University exami- 
nation prior to 


examination of 
1963. 
Debarred trom 


appearing at any 
University exami- 
nation. prior to 


examination of 
- 1963. 
Debarred from 


appearing at any 
University exami- 
nation prior to 


examination of 
1963. 2 
Debarred from 


appearing at any 
University exami- 
nation prior to 


examination of 
1963. 
Debarred from 


appearing at any 
University exami- 
nation prior to 


examination of 
1963. 
Debarred from 


appearing at any 
University exami- 


nation prior to 
examination of 
1963, 

Debarred from 


appearing af any 
University exami- 


nation prior to 
examination of 
1963. 


15 


16 


17 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


2 


Jamshed- 
pur, 


Giridih 


Giridih 


Giridih 


Hazari- 
bagh. 


Hazari- 
bagh 


Ranchi 
/ 


Giridih 


Jharia . 
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3 4’ 
Pre-Arts. Jam. 47 
Pre-Arts. Gir. 6 
Pre-Arts. Gir, 45 i 
Pre-Arts. Gir, 50 
Pre- Haz. 14 . 
Science. 

Pre- Haz. 110 
Science. 

B.Com. Ran, .85 
Part I 

BA.” = Gir. 1 
Part I. - 

B.Se. Jhar, 53 

Part I. 


5 5 

2667-60 Sri Md. 
Jam- Sadullah 
shedpur Khan. 
Co-ope- 
rative 
College, 

Jam: i 
shedpur 

1618-60 Sri Anwarul ` 
Giridih Haque. 
College, 

Giridih. 

1581-60 Sri Md. 
Giridih Abbas. 
College, 

Giridih. 

1570-60 Sri Moham- 
Giridih mad 
College, Minhajul 
Giridih. Haque. 

1129-60 Sri Ambica 
St. Prasad 
Colum- Singh. 
ba’s 
College, 

Hazari- 
bagh. ° 

1230-60 = Sri 

St. Narendra 
. Colum- Kumar 
ba’s Sinha. 
College, 

Hazari- 

bagh. 

St. Sri 
Xavier’s Murlidhar 
College, Sahoo 
Ranchi. 

45647-59 Sri Amod 
Giridih Prasad 
College, Ram. 
Giridih 

23026-59 Sri Suresh 
R.S.P. Prasad 
College, 

Sharia. 


[may 


Debarred. from 
appearing at any 
University exami- 
nation prior to 


examination of 
1963. 
Debarred from 


appearing ab any 
University exami- 
nation prior to 


examination of 
1963. 
Debarred from 


appearing at any 
` University exami- 


nation prior to 
examination of 
1963. 

Debarred from 


appearing at any 
_ University exami- 
nation prior to 


examination of 
1963. 
Debarred from 


appearing at any 
University exami- 
nation prior to. 
examination of 
1963. 


Debarred from 
appearing at any 
University exami- 
nation prior to 


examination of 
1963. 
Debarred from 


appearing at any 
University exami- 
nation prior to 


examination . of 
1963. 
Debarred from 


appearing at any 

niversity exami- 
nation prior to 
examination of 
1963. 


Debarred from 
appearing at any 
University exami. 
nation prior to 
examination of 
1963. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
“9 Hazari- B.Se. Haz. 99 19857-59 Sri Debarred from 
bagh. Part I. St. Narendra appearing at any 
Colum- Narain University exami- 
ba’s Sinha. nation prior to 
College, examination of 
Hazari- 1963. 
bagh. 
J. SAHAY, 
Registrar, 


Ranchi University. 


Memo No. Ex/9849—/Ranchi, the 28th June, 61. 
9963 
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A VIOLATION OF COMMON JUSTICE AND 
A BREACH OF FAITH BY THE SUPREME 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


(esuniniion of Rent-free Lands) 
: (1798-1833) 


PRINCIPAL Amiva Kumar SEN 











When the Permanent Settlement of Land was introduced in Bengal 
a solemn assurance was given that’ “the claims of the public on their 
lands (provided they, the holders of such land as are exempted from the 
payment of public revenue, register the grants as required in the Regula- 
tion) shall be tried in the Courts of Judicature, that no such exempted 
lands may be subjected to the payment of revenue until the title of 
proprietors shall have been adjudged invalid by a final judicial decree. 
Enquiries in regard to lands free of assessment could be instituted on the 
previous sanction of the Board of Revenue for such enquiry.? Although 
changes were made in Reg. ITI; 1819, the same requirement as in Section XV 
of 1793 was retained. It was further stipulated in that Regulation that 
the decision of the Collector in the matter should be referred to a higher 
authority for confirmation. In Section XXII, Regulation II, 1819, 
the Government ‘ bestowed upon its native subjects the right of seeking 
redress against ‘the decision of the highest revenue authorities (the 
Board of Revenue) from the nearest City or Zilla courts in cases in which 
the amount of demand did not exceed 500 rupees”. They were also per- 
mitted to appeal to a higher judicial authority for “the vindication of 
their rights on the supposition that the decision passed by a Zilla or City 
Judge was unjust or erroneous’’.§ 


Preamble to Regulation XIX. 1793. 

Section KV, Regulation KIX, 1798: 

Art lst, Section V, Regu! tation il, 1819. 
` Section XX, Regulation II, 1819. 

Section XXV, Regulation IT, 1819. 
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In 1828, thirty-five years after the introduction of the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal, the Collectors were “empowered (i) to institute, on 
their own initiative, enquiries in regard to lands free of assessment, (ii) and 
to “record in a Persian Roobakaree (a proceeding written in Persian) his 
judgment as to the liability of the lands to assessment or otherwise’’, 
“such decisions being regarded as having the force and effect of a decrée.’”® 
(iti) It was further enacted that ‘‘it shall and may be lawful for “the 
Collector, whether an appeal is filed or not, immediately to carry into 
effect his decision by attaching and assessing the’ land’’.? From this 
decision an appeal lay in the courts of Special Commigsioners (situated 
in Calcutta, Murshidabad, Dacca and Patna). ‘‘In cases appealed 
to the Commissioners it shall be competent to that authority, to 
stay execution of the Collector’s decree, and to cause the attachment of 
the land to be suspended or withdrawn on due security being tendered 
by the appellant for the payment from the date of Collector’s decision, 
of the revenue which may ultimately be~assessed on the lard.’ All 
holders of Lakheraj lands (lands. exémpted from revenue) were sufferers 
‘by its depreciated value in consequence of the alarm created by the 
disquieting Regulation, which placed. all such tenures at the merey of 
the Collector’s roobakaree’’.1° Several petitions were presented to the 
_Government against it. They were signed by ‘“‘upwards of 800 proprietors 
including such highly respectable Zeminders as Rajah Seebkrishna 
Bahadur, Rajbullubh Ray Chowdhooree, Rajkrishna Chowdhooree, the 
Subarna Chowdhooree, Babu Ramkomal Sen and others. 1! 

The petitioners referred to the Preamble of Regulation KIX of 1798. 
which gave the solemn assurance that ‘‘no such exempted (Lakheraj) 
lands would be resumed without judicial adjudication’; and pointed out 
that Lord Cornwallis ‘‘from a strong regard of British law felt dissuaded 
from empowering a Collector or an. agent on behalf of Government to 
exercise judicial powers over parties whose rights were to be contested 
by that Government”. Regulation II of 1819 differed from the earlier 
Regulation XIX of 1793 in essential particulars but it guaranteed that 
“no part of their property could be rendered liable to attachment without 
the decision of a higher and more adequate authority ‘than 2 Collector 
of land revenue’’;- nor could it be “‘subjected to forfeiture without a 
chance of redress from the established judicial courts and the regular courts 

` of Appeal.’’4 

Regulation TII of 1828, they urged, ‘dia away with these checks on 
the Collector’s power. ‘Without any reference to the Board of Revenue 
he was empowered to institute enquiries into the validity of rights in 
Lakheraj lands. His decisions were given the force and effect of judicial 
decrees. He was given absolute authority to carry them into effect 


6. Section IV, ClI, Regulation ITI, 1828, . = 
7, Section IV, Cl III, Regulation IIT, 1828. 
8. Section V. C1 V, Regulation IIL, 1828. 
9. Section IV, Cl IIT, Regulation TIT, 1928, - 
10. Bengal Harkaru October 7, 1833. © 
11. Ibid., November 5, 1883. 
12, Asiatic Journal Vol. I, N S., January-April 1880. - 
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without any reference to a higher authority for confirmation. A Collector 
. of Revenue thus was, by. virtue of his office, ‘‘empowered (i) to search 
out lands subject to the claims of Government; (ii) he again was authorised 
to prefer an action before himself as a judge against a party who might 
be supposed to have been illicitly in possession of them; and lastly: 
(iii) he was. rendered competent not only to adjudge the land to be the 
property of Government, but also to dispossess the present proprietor of 
the same land by a stroke of his pen in a Persian Roobakaree a proceeding 
held by the petitioner himself.” , Under one capacity, so they pointed out, 
he was a plaintiff, under another a judge of his own plaint. He was also 
an executive officer carrying into immediate effect his own decree. This 
was “a system which the most despotic Government might feel reluctant 
to adopt’’.t8 l 

© Under Regulation II of 1819 people enjoyed the privilege of seeking 
redress against the decision of the highest revenue authorities to the 
nearest Zillah or City Court; they could also appeal to a higher judicial 
authority against the decisions, of Zillah or City Courts. They had thus 
easy access to Courts of First. Appeal and two chances of getting redress 
for any unjust or inequitable decision. Under Regulation III of 1828, 
such appeals had to be placed before Special Commissioners appointed 
for the purpose. This had rendered them, “‘in almost two cases out of 
three’’, absolutely impracticable since ‘‘numerous individuals, possessing 
small pieces of land of the above description, are so occupied in the 
pursuit of their livelihood, as to make it practically impossible for them 
to leave their respective families and occupations to proceed to a distant 
station, for the purpose of conducting an appeal before the Special Com- 
missioners”. Yet such appeals were often necessary for the proper 
administration of justice; for ‘‘the Collectors in general, from the want of 
experience in judicial duties, are not, and cannot, be regarded as sufficiently 
competent to institute judicial investigations’’* and their decisions could 
not have the weight of a decree passed by an experienced judicial officer. 


Regulation III of 1828 was ‘‘established’’ thirty-five years after the 
introductiom of the Permanent Settlement in Bengal. Though it had set 
aside ‘‘the caution and just regard for the safety of private property 
evinced by that just and wise Stitesman,’’ Lord Cornwallis, ‘‘it would 
have been happy,” if these investigations had been acted upon with 
promptitude just after the establishment of the Permanent Settlement. 
In cases of dispute and divided succession and of dispossession by judicial 
and revenue sales the possession of titles “‘must have, in many cases, 
been withheld from the actual owner of the land, however, rightful his 
succession to the Property.” ‘‘Fire, inundation and the ravages of destruc- 
tive insects necessarily caused many important documents to perish.” Jt 
would be very difficult for even rightful owners to make good, after the lapse 
of long thirty-five years, rights which had so long remained undisturbed. 
Moreover, ‘ there were innumerable instances in which lands, free o! 


18. [bid. 
14. Ibid. 
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assessment, had been, since 1798, transferred to different hands by. sale 
at the public auction superintended either by revenue or by judicial officers, 
for recovery of arrears of revenue due to Government or for the satis- 
faction of judicial decrees. ‘‘These had been purchased by individuals, of 
course on public faith, and hitherto possessed by the without moles- 
tation.” It was not consistent with justice and equity. to resume such 
lands from these purchases on the ground of their titles being invalid.'® - 


According to Rammohun, faith in the bonafides of the Government 
strengthened by its liberal and just behaviour could alone secure its 
stability. The Regulation ‘of 1828 would be doing a distinct disservice 
to the Government by undermining thet faith. “The petitioners have 
cheerfully entertained the hope of daily amelioration in their condition, 
from the augmenting and established power and possession acquired by 
the wisdom of their rulers; but they feel painfully disappointed in that 
expectation when, on comparing with each other the language used, and 
the spirit manifested, on one and the same subject, in Regulations XIX of 
1798, II of 1819 and TIT of 1828, your petitioners perceive with inexprés- 
sible grief a gradually increasing indifference exhibited towards ‘their 
rights and interests.’ 


The weighty arguments adduced by the petitioners received little or 
no consideration from the Governor-General-in-Council; and they were 
informed that ‘‘the Governor-General-in-Council does not consider that 
there are any sufficient grounds to render the repeal or mou Seaton. „of 
the rules of Regulation III, 1828, necessary.’’!® 


The rejection of the petition created considerable dissatisfaction 
among the people of Bengal. “TIt is nothing extra-ordinary’’, so asserted 
one of the many petitioners, “that our appeal should be- disregarded 
when we have always experienced the same consideration of our grievances 
from the local Government. Why should it’ deviate from the established 
practice? There is no change in the forms of administration; matters 
stand at present, in many respects, in the same situation as before the 
middle of the past century. We would have never taken this opportunity 
to carry our appeal to Government had we not been induced by the public 
declaration of the present Governor-General to receive all suggestions for ` 
the improvement of the administration of the country; but we should 
have been the depositories of our own grievances, as heretofore, till the 
dawn of a better day. It seems invariably a principle with our Indian 
Government to consider abstractedly all suggestions or appeals originating ~ 
with the Native Zeminders or other Native subjects, as having a tendency: 
to thwart their views’’. The only means of redress appeared to be to 
carry their appeal-to the British Parliament. The petitioner hoped that 
“that tribunal’ would, from a sense of the justice of their claim, grant 
their prayer. “It will, we trust, when. that decisive end, 1833, arrives, 
guard us against future oppressions and secure us in the enjoyment of those 

15, Ibid, 


— 16. Extracts from the Proceedings of the Governor-General-in-Council in the Territorial 
Department the September 29,1829. . 
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political rights and privileges tor which, as subjects of a liberal and enlight- 
ened Government we are justly entitled.’’! 

The Court of Directors were also considerably perturbed by the 
rejection of the. petition. ‘“We were preparing to communicate to you’’, 
so- they wrote. under date June, 23, 1880, “when we learned from the 
public Prints that a Petition against the Regulation had been presented 
to the Governor-General, and, on the 29th September, 1829, your Govern- 
ment ordered that you did not consider that there were sufficient grounds 
to render the repeal or modification thereof necessary.’’ Very seldom did 
the Court of Directors take cognisance of any matter without receiving 
minutes or despatches from the Indian Government regarding the same. 
They had not as yet received any explanation of the course which the 
Government in India had ‘“‘thought it expedient to adopt’ and hoped to 
receive the same ‘‘at an early period.” Even before the receipt of such 
explanation they thought it right to suggest to the Governor-General in 
Council, ‘whether the speedy hearing of suits being provided for by the 
establishment of Commissioners it would not be more satisfactory to 
the persons whose interests may be affected by that Regulation and very 
little detrimental to the Revenue if it were enacted that in all cases 
wherein the collector may decide any rent free lands to be liable to 
Assessment he should be obliged to give six months’ notice to the Pro- 
prietor of his intention to assess such lands, and should only be 
authorised to assess them, on the failure of the Proprietor to prefer an 
Appeal to the Commissioner within that period or on the decision of 
such appeal in favour of Government.” In their opinion “the juris- 
diction of the ordinary courts’ in any district’? should not be suspended 
before the actual establishment of “ʻa Commissioner there’; measures 
should also be adopted for ‘“‘making the Court of Commissioners easy 
of access at all times-and competent to institute such local investigations 
as might be required to throw light upon the cases brought before them.” 
“We shall anxiously expect,” so they concluded, ‘‘an account of the practi- 
cal operation of the system established by this Regulation, and give to the 
whole subject our full and immediate consideration as soon as your 
explanations should be received. ”!8 . 

‘Mr. Adam in his lecture on the- Life and Labours of Rammohun Roy 
pointed out that the Petition was composed by him. Similarities of 
ideas and style with his other writings clearly support Adam’s assertion. 
Remmohun was thus very closely associated with this movement. He 
was not a mah to give up a right cause and when he went to England 
he carried with him all necessary documents regarding the resumption 
of Lakheraj lands: Rammohun was accompanied by two Hindu servants 
Ramhari Das and Ramratna Mukherjee. It was Ramratna Mukherjee 
in whose name the petition was presented to the Court’ of Directors for 
consideration. Rammohun was accused by Samachar Chandrika of 
having ‘‘artfully had the petition presented in this man’s name.” If 
success had attended it he would have brought out his own name but 


17. Bengal Harkaru October 19, 1829., - 
i, Letter from the Court (Jud.) June 28, 1880, 
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as the petition was rejected this poor creature’s name was published.’ 
The Liberal Press in India could not take it lying down. ‘‘Suppose the 
ease to be as the Chandrika puts it, that this Ramrutton is the very 
poorest of Brahman cooks; suppose also that the cook had suffered by 
the resumption of only a chittack of rent-free land under the late regula- 
tion; suppose that. the Baboo had not so suffered, or that his capacity 
of Vakeel of the King of Delhi were a. difficulty to his appearing as an 
humble petitioner on his own behalf or even as an applicant on that of 
the highest Native of Bengal: (as the fact is) and that the Baboo had 
put forward his cook. Is it not an act for which the Natives of this 
country, who consider the regulation in question a sore grievance, should 
be grateful? Should they be not thankful, that ‘amidst all that the Baboo 
had done even for those, who slander him, he should take advantage . 
of his cook having had a chittack of rent-free land assessed, to bring 
the general subject to the notice of Parliament, and particularly at so 
important a time?’’?° 

The Court of Directors did not give a straightforward reply to the- 
petition. On the contrary, they sought to evade the question by pointing 
out that it was not ‘the practice of the Court of Directors of the Hast 
India Company to receive representations from individuals, on ` matters 
relating to the proceedings of the Indian Government except through the 
channel of the Governments themselves.’’ They further informed Ram- 
rutton Mukherjee through Mr. ‘Alexander Dobie, Solicitor, that the Court 
had ‘‘issued instructions to the Bengal Government to remove the objec- 
tions which have been made to some of the Proyion: of Regulation III 
of 1828.’’21 

On January 22, .1833, Rammohun, in the name of Ramrutton 
Mukherjee gave a spirited reply.to the observations ‘of thé Court of 
Directors. Ramrutton. deeply regretted the exertions he had made “‘in 
proceeding to Europe, with a view to representing our grievance to your 
Honourable Court and to offering a full explanation of the nature of 
oppression ‘inflicted upon us by the Government of Bengal, accompanied 
by -unequivocal proofs of the same from your own -records’’ and would 
leave them to judge * ‘whether or not, this practice, of rejecting representa- 
tions amounted virtually to refusal of redress and denial of justice. 23 

The Government in India was “‘absolute as regards the people”. 
“It acknowledged no responsibility for its acts to the people or to any 
public body representing the people in India.” Few could have’ the 
courage to impeach its acts directly. Even if “in defiance of future: 
consequences’’ some ventured to do so they would have to lay the com- 
plaints before the local Governments for transmission to England. “The 
Government in India had the power of sending, along with the petitions, 
unpublished counter-representations ‘‘which the petitioners had no 


19. Samachar Chandrika, October 28, 1833. _ 

20. Reformer, November 7 1833. 

Qi, Letter from the Secretary, Hast India Company to the Alexander Dobie, Solicitor 
October 4, 1832. ’ 

92, Enclosure to an Appeal to the British Nation, 
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opportunities of examining and refuting by evidence.” If the authorities 
in England came to decisions favourable to the petitioners, the Local 
Government had the constitutional power to suspend the execution of 
orders of the Court of Directors. They could make renewed representations 
to the Court and ultimately carry their point without the knowledge of 
the petitioners. The information of the Court of Directors regarding the 
issue of instructions to the Bengal Government for removal of objections 
to some provisions of the Regulation III of 1828 was vague. The petitioner 
was quite in the dark as to whether his main objection against “the resump- 
tion of tax-free lands by the Revenue Officers at their will and pleasure 
without any judicial decree”. had, been removed or not. But mere removal 
of this objection was not enough. What guarantee was there that the 
` decision of the Court of Directors would be carried into effect when the 
Local Government had still the privilege of ‘‘remonstrating two several 
- times in support of their own act by allegations entirely unknown to us,” 
before they could think of annulling it? They could thus “‘impede or 
entirely frustrate the execution of justice.” ‘‘Under these circumstances,” 
so concluded Ram Rutton, ‘I deeply regret that I can only regard such 
an intimation addressed indirectly to a third party and expressed in such 
vague and general terms as to be capable of any interpretation, as a denial 
of redress on the part of your Honourable Court.” 

This practice of not receiving any representations by individuals on 
matters relating to proceedings of the Indian Government except through 
the channel of the Government itself, Rammohun regarded as ‘‘virtually 
a denial of justice, or at least to a positive discouragement to all com- 
plaints against any oppression, of whatever nature, committed by their 
Governments, in the exercise of the unlimited powers entrusted to them 
in India.” Ram Rutton, therefore, published ‘‘an Appeal to the British 
Nation against a violation of Common Justice and a Breach of Faith by 
the Supreme Government of India with the Native Inhabitants’’** in the 
hope that the British Nation and their representatives in the Parliament 
-might take cognisance of the deplorable situation in India. 

The Appeal gave a short history of the petition sent first to the 
Governor-General-in-Council and then to the Court. It also placed before 
the people of England documentary evidence of the arbitrary action, both 
of the Government of India and of the Court of Directors, in their sum- 
mary rejection of the petition. Ram Rutton further pointed out in this 
appeal ‘‘the injurious effects which had already resulted and which would, 
in all probability, arise from the operation of Regulation ITI of 1828.” 


(i) The title of rent-free lands was rendered insecure and ‘‘liable 
to be disturbed at the pleasure of Government Revenue Officers.” 
People were, consequently chary of risking their capital upon 
them, There was, thus, a great depression in the value of 
rent-free lands. 

(ii) An overwhelming influence was given to the Revenue Officers, 
Native and European, over the large portión of the Community 


--98. Published in Bengal Harakaru October 7, 1833. 
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connected with such lands who were thus “‘obliged to use every 
/ - means to conciliate the good-will.of such officers for their own 
temporary security.’’ 

(iti) A very large number of people depended on these lands for their 
livelihood. If these lands were resumed by Government they 
would be losing the source of their subsistence. Not being 
used to daily labour or menial professions, ‘“‘many thousand 
individuals would die either by starvation” or from the hard- 
ship of toils to which they were not accustomed. 


(iv 


= 


Multitudes of people would be thrown loose on the world 
without any means of livelihood with the result that there 
would be a rapid increase in “‘the practice of theft, robbery and - 
other disturbances and criminalities throughout the country”. 


(v) It would entirely destroy ‘‘the confidence of all the intelligent 
and respectable classes of inhabitants in a Government which 
they find capable of invading, in such a daring manner, the 
property of its subjects.” 

The Appeal to the British Nation created a stir both in England and 
in India. The Times of London in its issue of April 6, 1833, ‘‘animadverted 
in no very measured language’’ on the conduct of the Government of 
Bengal and of the Directors of the East India) Company for their summary 
rejection of the petition of Ram Rutton Mukherjee.*4 It summarised at 
length the Appeal, giving all the arguments against Regulation III, 1828, 
which had been set forth there and, alluding to the extraordinary reply of 
the Court of Directors, observed, ‘‘so, then, there is to be no redress for a 
flagrant wrong unless the wrong-doers are parties.’’®5 In its issue of April 18, 
1833, it reverted to the case of Ram Rutton Mukherjee and his Appeal. 
“The cruel hardship and flagrant injustice involved in the case of our Hindoo 
fellow subject’, so the editor commented, ‘‘described in our paper of 
Saturday must naturally turn the minds of our countrymen to the means 
of preventing or remedying such enormous evils in any new arrangement 
about to be formed between the Nation and the East India Company. 
Here we have an instance in which justice is denied to an Indian subject 
of our Leadenhall sovereigns, from their local Indian Administration or 
Courts of Judicature. The injured party appeals to the Government of 
Bengal against a robbery; or a breach of faith, perpetrated by their clumsy 
or rapacious regulations. Meeting no redress at home, he traverses more 
than half the globe and arrives in England expecting that in this land ot 
law and liberty he may obtain a more equitable consideration of his hard- 
ships and a surer protection against oppression.” And how is he met? 
Why he is told by the Court of Directors ‘that they cannot receive repre- 
sentations from individuals on matters relating to Indian Governments 
except through the channel of those Governments themselves?’ Thus our 
Hindoo complainant might have remained on the banks of the Ganges, 
with as much advantage to his suit as have visited those of the Thames; 


24, A B's letter, Asiatic Journal, April 1833. 
25. Bombay Durpun September 29, 1833 Quoted by Reformer. 
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for he finds the Temple of Justice shut against him in London, unless it 
be opened by the same hands as shut it in Caleutta.’’¢ 


Nor did the Liberal Press in India remain silent. The Reformer, and 


Bengal Harkara and other papers published in extenso the Appeal to the . 


British Nution and commented strongly on the action of the Governor- 
General-in-Council and the Court of Directors. Echoes of his controversy 
reached distant Bombay. The Bombay Durpan was surprised that it had 
‘come to the Knowledge” of the Appeal to the Court of Directors against 
a Regulation (1) passed by the Supreme Government sent by holders of 
rent-free lands, ‘‘through the channel of an English Newspaper” (Times). 
The editor was of opinion that ‘‘when the Rulers of a country act upon 
such a principle,” as enunciated by the Court of Directors, the conduct 
“amounts to a refusal of redress and denial of justice.” He hoped that 
the firmness and perseverance of Ram Rutton ‘‘joined probably to the 
effect of his public appeals to the People of England” ‘‘may induce the 
Court to listen to his appeals and grant that redress for which he prays. ’’2" 


The Appea} was probably the first of its kind preferred by the natives 
to the British Nation, the ultimate authority for Indian Affairs. In their 
despatches to the Board of Control against the Repeal of the Regulations 
for the Control of the Press, the Court of Directors had affirmed that the 
Government in India exercised a delegated authority derived from the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control. They also pointed out that there was 
“a chain of responsibility and gradation extending from the lowest executive 
officers of the service, through the local Governments and the constituted 
authorities at home to the British Parliament and through the Parliament to 
the People of England.” They thus regarded the People of England as the 
ultimate source of all delegated powers.” Ram Rutton also regarded 
“the High Council of the British Nation’ as the supreme legislative 
authority for the British Dominion in India. His appeal to the British 
Nation is significant as a recognition of their ultimate responsibility. It 
bad for its object, the rousing of the interest of the People of England 
in the situation obtaining in India so that they might, through their 
representatives in Parliament, either procure the repeal of the Regulation 
concerned, or include in the Charter of 1838 measures which could prevent 
or remedy such inequitable procedures. 

The strictures of The Times were not without their effect on the 
Court of Directors. .In the very same month (April 1833) when the 
editorial remarks of The Times were published, a rejoinder, inspired 
by the Court, appeared in the Asiatic Journal over the signature of a 
certain A.B. It regretted that in The Times of the 6th and the 18th 
of April, the Editor had animadverted in no measured language on the 
conduct of the Government of Bengal and of the Directors of the Hast 
India Company ‘‘in regard to a transaction, the real merits of which have 
been grossly misrepresented.” It sought to prove ‘‘firstly that, in the 

96. Times Avril 13, 1833, Qnoted hy Rengal Hurakaru August 20, 1833. 


27. Bombay Durpun September 29, 1883, Quoted by Reformer. 
28. Letter from the Chairman, Hast India Company to the prendent; Poard of Control 


January 17, 1823, 
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transaction in question, the Bengal Government has not v 
solemn pledge or committed any breach of common justice ox ` 
and secondly, that ‘‘the Court of Directors of the Hast Ind 
(that “dying and- impenitent despot,” thas ‘“‘expiving and 
tyrant’’) have acted, on this, as on all other occasions, with 
desire to attend to the complaints and petitions of those 
authority, and with a sincere disposition’ to correct with 
whatever had appeared to them open to objection, in 1 the mi 
proceedings of their Governments abroad.” 


Rammohun did not remain silent. In the columns of thi 
journal ha published over the signature of C.D. a reply to the 
of A.B. A.B. had stated that the chief portion of the public 
always been derived from the land, ‘‘the Government being « 
share in the produce of every acre, except in special cases in v 
see fit to transfer that right to others.’’ People very often 
evade taxes by “‘eluding the vigilance, or deceiving the sage 
rupting the integrity of the tax-gatherer.’’ Before 1798, tl 
Officers exercised the exclusive authority ‘‘to secure due realis 
land-tax and to guard against its fraudulent alienation.”’ 
replied that ‘‘the Government of India, Moghul or British, hac 
any portion of the Lakheraj or rent-free lands. The very ter 
implying rent-free suffices to prove the assertion.” Regulati 
Government of Bengal prior of subsequent to 1798; revenue 
numerous other authorities beyond all doubt supported the ec 


A.B, pointed out that in 1798 the cognizance of such 
the realisation of land-revenue was transferred to ‘‘recently 
courts.” Proprietors of rent-free lands were not to be subjei 
ment of revetiue ‘‘until their titles should have been adjudge 
a judicial decree.” The Governor-General-in-Council then 
highest civil tribunal, the final court of appeal for ESeenEe ju 
erroneous decisions of lower courts. 

“As under a new law the functions of the ce nor-Gener 
“in the capacity of a court of civil justice ceased to exi 
Regulations of 1798 were found inadequate, in 1819 Collectors ai 
of Revenue were again vested with powers of enquiry and dec 
ing rent-free lands, ‘‘subject, however, to the final judgment 
of Justice.” Their procedure also proved inefficient. Arrears 
ing cases accumulated and ‘‘the public interests were injurious 
The Gover nent had consequently to enact the Regulations 
against. 

Rammohun admitted that previous to 1798 revenue off 
judicial benches.” The same person, acting as judge and 
weilded unlimited power within his jurisdiction. ‘‘The injurious ¢ 
of immense power vested in a single person’” led Lord Cornwal 
rate the judicial functions from revenue authorities.” The life : 
of its subjects were placed under the protection of Courts of J 
only to guard against any tyranny of their influential fellow 
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also to provide against oppression by the revenue and commercial officers of 
Government.” It was not just and equitable that a collector of land 
revenue should be authorised after a long interval of thirty-five years to 
“take possession of rent-free lands at his own discretion’’ leaving to “the 
option of owners of such lands to appeal to a judicial court should they 
feel dissatisfied with his proceedings.” In 1821 the local Government 
contemplated the introduction of such a system. It appeared 
to the Court of Directors to be so grossly arbitrary that they expressed 
strong disapprobation of this system observing that ‘‘what you have 
done, is constituting yourselves, by your own act, defendants instead of 
plaintiffs.” And he significantly asked ‘‘would the British public remain- 
in a state of a quiescence were Government to direct its collectors of 
taxes to attach, at their own diseretion, rent-free land in possession of the 
nobility and gentry of the country, and to assess revenue upon them?”’. 

A.B. denied that Lord Cornwallis’s Regulations of 1798 (XTX) con- 
tained any pledge with respect to the’ proceedings to be adopted in regard 
to the resumption of rent-free lands. Rammohun pointed out that ‘‘all 
tha contracts and the pledges given by the Government of Lord Cornwallis 
‘with regard to the landed property, having been approved of by the 
authorities in England were, by no means, liable to subsequent alteration 
or modification.” Regulation IIT of 1828 might secure the financial object 
of the present Government; ‘but to the éntire disregard of public faith 
and to the ruin of the respectable portion of the native community in 
- India.” , 

A.B. pointed oùt thatthe Regulation provided for the establishment of 
Special Commissioners ‘‘selected from amongst the most distinguished judges 
in the courts” for the exclusive purpose of adjudicating claim with 
reference to rent-free lands; and further that the decisions of these 
Special Commissioners were appealable to the King-in-Council. 

Rammohun admitted the establishment of Special Commissioners but. 
their courts being situated in Calcutta, Moorsheedabad, Dhacca and Patna, 
numerous individuals owning small pieces of rent-free lands were so occupied 
in earning their livelihood that they found it practically impossible to leave 
their respective families and occupations “‘to proceed to that enormous 
distance of fifty to one hundred niiles and institute an appeal within two 
months.” As for appeals to the King-in-Council the Regulation stated, “Tn 
all cases decided by a Special Commissioner or Commissioners .. . the 
decisions passed by the Special Commissioner or Commissioners shall be 
final,” except in a case the amount of which came to or exceeded £5,000 
which only was appealable to the King-in-Council. The proportion of 
such appealable cases when compared with cases under the same classifica- 
tion below that sum was about one to a hundred. 

A.B. ‘acknowledged’ that (i) ‘the revenue officer was directed to 
conduct the primary investigation, (ii) “to ascertain the amount to which 
the owner of the land was liable and (iii) to requird payment of the same;” 
and yet (so he asserted) he did not deprive the proprietor of his possession.’’ 

Rammohun replied that “‘enfoyeing payment of rent from the owner 
of a piece of land held rent-free for years or centuries in the same family 
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deprived him: of his free possession as an owner. He could no longer 
be reckoned as an owner of landed property and became a mere tenant 
on payment. í , 

After referring to the procedure introduced by the Regulation III of. 
1828 A.B. asserted that the owner of the rent-free land was not compelled 
to pay the amount assessed ‘‘until the case was judicially decided on 
appeal.” 

. Rammohun quoted the very language of the Regulation, viz., ‘‘it shall 
and may be lawful for the collector, whether an appeal be filed or not, 
immediately to carry into effect{ his decision, by attaching and assessing the 
land.” ‘The Commissioner could stay execution of the Collector’s decree 
and cause the attachment to be suspended if an appeal lay before him 
contesting the Collector’s decree and due security was tendered by the 
appellant for the payment, from the date of the Collector’s decision, of 
the revenue which might be ultimately assessed on the land. Although 
the commissioner might, after mature consideration, regard it’ as a fit 
case for stay of execution he was precluded from doing so unless the 
appellant “‘produced due security for the whole amount demandable ‘by . 
the Collector.” “Due security for the whole - amount was virtually 
equivalent to the payment of the same amount.” : 

In support of the system followed by the Court of Directors of refus- 
ing to receive complaints from individuals unless they came through the 
channel of the Governments themselves, A.B. asked, ‘‘Is it desired that 
the Court of Directors should decide on the conduct of their Government 
on an ex parte statement from any of the eighty millions subject to their 
authority at a distance of 10,000 or 12,000- miles? Surely not.” Ram- 
mohun replied, ‘‘If a ‘superior power’ received a complaint against an 
inferior authority it did not thereby mean that the superior power should 
decide the question on an ex parte statement.” ‘“‘Does not Parliament.” 
he asked, ‘‘receive, from near end remote places representations of 
grievances and institute inquiries upon good grounds without deciding. on 
an ex parte statement? Does not the Colonial Secretary allow complaints 
to be brought before that authority against its Government abroad without 
being obliged to pass its decision on an ex parte Statement?” And-he 
concluded : ‘the greater the population and distance, the more’ responsi- 
bility is, I think, attachéd to the Superior authority,” of examining local 
events through different channels. and remedying the evils detected 
especially when the Government abroad is absolute as regards the people 
placed under its control. 

The anxiety of the Court of Directors regarding the working of the- 
Regulation concerned, the strong strictures of the Public Press in England, 
the dissatisfaction expressed by the people and the Press in India all 
created a situation which induced Lord William Bentinck, the Governor- 
General to hesitate. Though he did not rescind the regulation, he 
‘suspended the immediate execution of it for the present.’’. 

Rammohun’s petitions are remarkable not so much for the ventilation 
of grievances as for the enunciation of general principles of policy and 
government which he derived from an analysis of the particular problem 
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represented therein. His standpoint expressed in the various documents 
connected with the question of the resumption of Lakheraj lands brought 
into prominence some very fundamental principles which raised the 
question above the plane of mere practical politics. 

‘Rammohun pointed out “that the stability of a Government did not 
depend on fear but upon faith in the bona fides, of the Government. This 
faith can become real only when people are convinced that they would 
be secure in the enjoyment of civil and political rights. Proprietory rights 
specially with reference to land are very highly cherished by people and 
uncertainties with regard to such rights weaken this bond of mutual trust 
with disastrous results. ‘‘The attachment of the natives of India to the 
British is as permanent as their confidence in the honour and justice of 
the British Nation.” He regarded Regulation III of 1828 as an instance 
of the violation of common justice and a breach of faith by the Supreme 
Government of India with the native inhabitants. Making a comparative, 
study of the language used and the spirit manifested, on one and the same 
subject, in, Regulations XIX of 1793, II of 1819 and III of 1828 “‘the 
people were greatly shocked to notice a gradually increasing indifference 
towards their rights and privileges.” Rammohun was conscious of the 
mischievious consequences of this weakening of the cement of mutual 
trust which bound together the Governors and the Governed and through 
his petitions and other communications to the Governor-General-in-Council, 
the Court of Directors and finally to the British Nation he sought, to warn 
them against the dangerous consequences of such breaches of faith. 

In an age when people were more concerned with the interpreta- 
tion of laws than with their justification as directives of social purposes 
and. few considered the social and economic effects of particular laws, 
Rammohun was farsighted enough to judge laws from the standpoint of 
their social purposes and socio-economic consequences. In his Appeal to 
the British Nation he was careful enough to enumerate the injurious effects 
arising from the operation of Regulation III of 1828. He not only referred 
to the utter ruin of thousands of small proprietors but also to the danger 
to the socio-economic structure in Bengal due to the moral degeneration 
of such a large number of people and the consequent increase in anti- 
social activities. 

According to him the operation .of Regulation III of 1828 would lead 
to concentration of power in single individuals. The revenue officers both 
native and European would be exercising “an overwhelming influence” 
over a large portion of the community connected with rent-free lands. 
The'small proprietors would be compelled to ‘‘use every means to conciliate 
the good-will of these officers.” The result would be corruption both 
among the officials and the people. Insecurity regarding the title of 
rent-free lands would not only depress the value of such lands but would 
stand in the way of the facile use of capital for domestic and commercial 
purposes, thus bringing about an unwelcome change in the economic 
structure of society. 

In. his Answers to Questions on the Judicial system of India Ram- 
mohun had pointed out that ‘although the former Mohammedan Govern- 
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ments were subject to the charge of indifference about the administration 
of justice; they yet perceived the evils liable to arise from a union of 
revenue and judicial duties. No judge or judicial officer empowered to 
try capital crimes was ever suffered to become a Collector of Revenue.” 
He recommended the absolute separation of judicial and executive func- 
tions. In his reply to the observations of A.B. he referred with appro- 
bation to the separation of judicial functions from revenue authorities 
introduced by Lord Cornwallis. “The system of empowering a revenue 
officer to search’ out lands free from rent, to prefer an action before himself 
as a judge against the owner of it and to adjudge and take possession of 
the same as the property 6f Government’’ appeared to him to be grossly 
arbitrary. 

The servants of the East India Company according to Rammohun 
were vested with very great powers. They had introduced judicial, 
revenue and commercial systems to facilitate the administration of the 
country. Their reports to the Court of Directors regarding these systems 
could not be free from bias. If the Court of Directors were really anxious, 
as they so often affirmed, for the welfare of the people of India they must 
avail themselves of other agencies which could give them ‘‘the other-side 
of the shield.’’ That was the reason why Rammohun placed before them 
the petition against Regulation IIT of 1828. When the petition was re- 
jected on legalistic grounds he had to’ protest strongly against such pro- 

- cedure. This fundamental principle lay in the background of his spirited 
reply to the communication from the courte He was firmly of opinion 
that “the greater the population -áùd distance the more responsibility is 
attached to the superior authority, of examining local events through 
different channels, and remedying the-evils detected, especially when the 
Government abroad is absolute as regards the peoplé under its control.” 

It was these fundamental prinviples which urged Rammohun to take 
so prominent a part in the agitation against the resumption of Lakheraj 

- Lands, in India and abroad. ' : - : 
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ABSTRACT 


[Institutionalism developed in America in the early decades of the twentieth century. 
It sought to encompass a broader social theory governing economic behaviour. Parallel 
developments took place in India and the historicist view of Ranade was quickly transformed 
into a full-fledged instigutionalist view by at least one notable author. ‘In this brief resume 
we may put forth some of the basic methodological is:nes postulated by Institutionalism and 
how these issues have been handled by Indian thought in a distinctive way. 

A concept of man underlies every theoretical system concerned witk social phenomena. 
The concept of man implicit in clessical economics is the Economic man. Institutional 
economics replaces it by the concept of Institutional man. 

This replacement involves three methodological issues :—(a) the rationality or irration- 
ality of economic action; (b) an appropriate method of studying action system—the question 

. of ideal types; (c) staric and dynamic aspects of theory and practice. Inthe present paper. 
we shall confine ourselves to a discussion of the first two items only. 

The problem of rationality of human action should be resolved in the light of a far- 
reaching distinction between formal and substantive rationality. This will involve the task 
of developing comprehensive theory of value, and not merely a theory of exchange value. 
Mukherjee, in India, has brought this problem to the fore. 

In studying action systems, a bridge has to be found (on the methodological plane) 
between theory which is logical sui generis, and practice which may comprise both logical 
and non. logical action. Suitability of Max Weber's concept of ideal-type is discussed in this 
context and it is found to suffer from grave logical defects. It is suggested, that the ides 
of levels developed by an Indian thinker, is more fruitful in this respect than the idea of 
ideal-type]. j l 


- I 


- 


Institutionalism as a body of doctrines grew in America at the 
beginning of this century. In a way, it constituted the last of the 
critical ‘‘schools’’ of economic thought—schools which propounded 
doctrines antithetical to classical economic systems. It drew much 
of its critical force from the German historical school and extended 
it to a broader methodological assault. Unlike the historical school, 

* Bead at the XXVIth International Congress of Orientalists held at New Delhi, 
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however, it was conscious of the need for a comprehensive theory, and 
several leading lights did, indeed, address themselves to the task.! 

In India, economic writings of the nineteenth century, as also 
much of the writings of the first half of the twentieth century, were 
concerned with questions of economic policy. - The major methodologi- 
cal stand was taken, on behalf of Indian economic thinking, most 
forcefully by Ranade. The stand was maintained by an acute grasp 
of the realities of the Indian situation and influenced by the German 
historical school.? The historicist view of Ranade was quickly grasped 
and gradually extended into a full-fledged institutionalist view by at 
least one notable author, Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee. Mukherjee’s 
interests have been passing through various phases over the last half- 
a-century, during which one can notice a development and crystalisa- 
tion of the institutionalist view. As a frontiersman*- he often 
appeared to move farther and farther away, but during the span of 
some forty years when he remained the solitary builder of institu- 
tionalism in India, he touched on many of the problems worrying the 
American institutionalists and brought his characteristic Indian outlook 
into full play. He threw many pregnant suggestions, although he 
did not pursue all of them to full lengths. ,, l 

In this brief paper we may put forth what we consider the basic 
methodological issues postulated by instifutionalism and how these 
issues have been handled by Indian thought represented by re 
“in a distinctive way. f 


II 


Every economie theory is about a certain form of behaviour, 
even though sometimes it has been urged against the older theories 
that they were too deductive, that they abstracted unwarrantedly from 
reality and therefore, they probably were not about human behaviour 
at all—yet, such a view is superficial. Every social theory, in what- 
ever discipline, is directly or indirectly an interpretation, a frame of 
reference for a given type of human behaviour. Thus, a concept of 
man underlies every theoretical system concerned with social pheno- 


1 A little over a decade after the formulation of the basic methodological problems 
of institutionalism, the writer has been coming to the conclusion that the basic contributions 
of institutionalism have been or are being assimilated into the mainstream of economic 
thinking and the existence of a separate “school” of institutionalism has outlived its useful- 
ness. However this does not detract from the importance and relevance of the methodologi- 
cal problems raised in this paper. 

2 Cf. Bhabatosh Datta, The Evolution of Econcmic Thinking in India (Federation 
Hall Society. Calcutta, 1962), pp. 13-15. 

3 See The Frontiers of Social Science, in honour of Radhakamal Mukerjes ` (wa: Baljit 
Singh, Macmillan & Co., London, 1958). 
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mena. The concept of economic man underlay prominently pre- 
institutional systems. This concept was replaced by that of the 
institutional mant in the hands of Veblen and Commons, and by the 
psychosocial man in those of Mukherjee. It is the validity of this 
replacement that is the core of the claim made in behalf of institu- 
tional economies of having established à more correct and realistic 
relation between economic theory and practice. Presently, we shall 
examine this concept and see how it has influenced the development 
of Indian economic thought in the hands of Radhakamal Mukherjee. 


TI 


The replacement of the economic man by the institutional or 
psychological man gives rise to three methodological issues—all of 
them of the highest importance to institutional economics. 

(1) The rationality or irrationality of economic action. (2) The 

. method of studying action systems—the question of ideal types. (8) 
Statice and dynamic aspects of theory and practice. 

Tn the present paper, we shall confine our discussion to the first 
two items only. f 

1. Economic action is a particular aspect of human behaviour. 
It has sometimes been defined to be synonymous with rational action. 
It is concerned primarily with the choice between different means. 

_ Let us tentatively mark out the field of economic action. All activities 
concerned with the employment of means and opportunities for a given 
set of ends with reference to result, are economic activities. The 
distinguishing characteristic of a means is its unceremonious substitu- 
tability. The principle on which the substitution takes placa may, 
be rational or irrational: any analysis of human behaviour and its 
logic should show, that it is irrelevant to forms of bahaviour not con- 
cerned with the choice of ends. So long as a means can be regarded as 
substitutable, all activity nucleated round it, is a form of economic 
activity. In so far as the concept of economic man emphasised that 
the principle of substitution was regulated rationally, it was clearly 
away from reality, and the introduction of the institutional or psy- 
chosocial man was significant precisely in this was that it postulated 
a different principle regulating these choices, viz., institutions and 
social norms and values. In so far as rationality is defined in terms 
of the princjple of substitution, the field of institutional economics also 


4 Tor an interesting exposition of the concept, see an article by Harvey Pinney under 
the same title in the Journal of Political Economy, Yol. XUVITI (1940), pp. 543-562, 
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is rational action par excellence. In its developmental phases insti- 
tutional theory certainly emphasised the irrationality `of” economic 
behaviour, it unduly put forward the theory that it is not the working 
principles but only the functioning of institutions that should be 
studied and it certainly did not take a balanced view of the relation- 
ship between ends and means in economic action. It is a symptom 
of that phase, that one of the sanest and acutest of economists, Frank 
H. Knight, should give such a preponderant role to ends in economic 
action.” Apartfrom the zeal inevitable in a corrective attack, it 
should not be difficult to see at‘all that while ends cannot be disregard- 
ed for a rounded understanding ofeconomic behaviour, in a theoreti- 
cal approach they enter always and entirely, indirectly. That should 
be the meaning of institutional man, viz., that the principles under- 
lying his choices are given by the current institutional system and 
not by his mind, and that they are adopted not by stopping and weigh- 
ing the pros and cons but by hibit and adaplability. If, however, 
we went to understand the economic behaviour of institutional man 
in terms of rationality we can do it best by making a distinction 
between formal and substantive rationality introduced by -Max 
Weber®. The preinstitutional economic systems emphasised formal 
rationality in their concept of man and eventually ` became -more. and 
more formal. ‘The institutionalists seek-to understand man’s economic 
behaviour in terms of substantive rationality and it cannot-be doubted 
that it it is a very logical way of making theory realistic.  - - 


When economic behaviour is thus viewed in the context of the 
functioning of institutions, it is clear that theory would be relativis- 
ed. Two ways are then open to thé theorist. One, to evolve a 
general theory of institutional behaviour and to build up a generalised 
system of economics on this basis: and two, to reformulate special 
economic theories for special types of economic behaviour varying 


5 Ethics of Competition (London, 1936), Chapters I-IV. 


6 “A system of economic activity will be called ‘formally’ rational according to the 
degree in which the provision for needs, which is essential to every rational economy, is 
capable of being expressed in numerical, calculable terms, and is so expressed......The 
concept is.. unambiguous, at least in the sense that expression in money terms yields the 
highest degree of formal calculability.’” ‘‘On the other hand, the concept of substantive 
rationality is full of difficulties. It conveys only one element common to all the possible 
empirical situations ; namely, that it is not sufficient to consider only the purely formal faet 
that calculations are being made on grounds of expedieacy by the methods which are, 
among those available, technically the most nearly adequate. In addition, it is necessary 
to take eccount of the fact that economic aciivity is oriented to ultimate ends (Forderungen) 
of some kind, whether they be ethical, political, utilitarian, hedonistic, the attainment of 
social distinction, of social equality or of anything else. Substantive rationality cannot be 
meagured in terms of formal calculation alone, but also involves a relation to the absolute 
values or to the content of the particular given ends tò which it is oriented”. Max Weber : 
The Theory of-Social and Economic Organisation, p. 45 (William Hodge & Co, Ltd.. 1947), 
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with differing societies and times. The first lino was followed to some 
extent by Veblen and Commons and later, by Mitchell ard Tugwell. 

Indian conditions, it seems, were most favourable for the develop- 
ment of the second line. Particularly in the writings of Mukherjee 
we find an effort to develop a theory of economic behaviour which 
would lay bare the principles underlying substitution in the context 
of Indian institutions, India has a long tradition of not compart- 
mentalizing human life. This has given a new slant to the institu- 
tional theory of Mukherjee who has emphasised the religio-cultural 
background of economic choices more than writers in the West would 
have been willing to acknowledge. He has in fact shown that not 
only is it impossible to understand the economic principles except as 
they are worked out in current economic institutions, it is also extreme- 
ly difficult to separate economic institutions from other types of institu- 
tional forms. Instead of the institutional man, therefore, a less 
definite, functional concept of the psychosocial man underlies his 
institutional theory grounded in the sociopsychological reality, That 
is why he has advocated a gestalt outlook” as a basis of economic 
theory. The concept of man in his totally soziocultural milieu and 
the necessity of understanding his economic choices with reference 
to his total preference system has all along been emphasised by Dr. 
Mukherjee. The aesthetic, religious and cultural background of - 
Indian society and its ethos and traditions again seem to have awaken- 
ed him to the need of constructing a value-system as the basis of a 
theory of economic choice. In his Borderlands of Eonomics he 
analyses the integration and differentiation of various kinds of desires 
and preferences from a behaviour viewpoint and the way in which 
human desires and values enter the economic domain. The earliest 
institutionalists neglected the functional relation between economic 
and other values, between instrumental and-ultimate enis and goals. 
Tt is in fact a vulnerable point of institutionalism which has often 
lent justification to a charge of being a philosophical or moral system 
rather than a science of human behaviour. It is one of the most’ 
important needs of institutionalism today that it frame a value theory 
and interweave it with econo:cic theory. On the basis of the relation 
that ends have to means, we have already suggested how this relation- 
ship is to be logically regarded. 


2. As soon as the idea of intrinsic rationality or logical actions 
is given up, a very difficult question arises which-fortunately does not 


1 ‘Institutional Theory of Economics. 
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worry us in classical economics. In logical conduct, theory and 
‘practice are related symmetrically. With the postulate of non-logical 
or institutionalised action, theory and practice cannot be treated as 
symmetrical even when the question of rationality is not raised at all. 
Vilfredo Pareto who raised the question of non-logical conduct in a 
systematic and acute form, treated economic action as a pure type 
of the logical and in his social theory he did an incredible thing. He 
implicitly treated theory and practice as symmetrically related which 


view was unjustified -on his own theory of non-logical conduct. The 
problem therefore remains of constructing a bridge between couduct ~ 


wheén it is regarded as institntionally odnditioned, and its theory which 
has to be logical. - No perfect solution seems to be available to` date. 


ay 


Probably it is not to be hoped-for, for there seem to be insuperable. 


difficulties in the way; but Max Weber’s: ideal-typical method is 
by far the best available. It has been adopted by a number of 
institutionalists including John R. Commons and Mukherjee both of 
whom introduced certain modifications of their own.® +e 

In India Mukherjee ` adopted this ideal-typical method and in 


terms of it he constructed two contrasted models of socio-economic ` 


system. This proved to bean excellent device for studying Indian 


economic life in its dynamic aspects from the institutional point of 


view. Another contribution that he has made to the very important 
problem of the theory of non-logical or customary conduét, is the 
concept of levels. The idea of different econoinic systems” was started 


in his Comparatwe Economics and later applied in a limited field in ` 
his Institutional Theory of Economics. The idea of levels can be 
traced from his Borderlands of Economics, but its most fruitful appli- . 


cation is to be found in his Institutional Theory. While the idea 
of typical systems will logically lead to a kind of economic monado- 
logy and thus would be unhelpful for a general institutional’ theory, 
the concept of levels is more helpful for solving the problem of con- 


tinuity which is involved in -the study of non-logical' action on a metho- ` 


dological plane. 5 
8 The main distinction lies in the respective emphasis that they place on structure 


aod function. According to Commons, Weber's concept of the ideal-type ig essentially’ 


structural and therefore static. Commons, on the other hand, wants to emphasise function, 
and thinks that his construction of the present economic system is a functional and dynamic 
reconstruction and is meant as @ realistic interpretation. Weber’s ideal-type is a hypothetic 
` reconstruction or, more strictly, a projection deliberately accentuated. r 

Another difference may be expressed thus : Commons’ theoretical scheme represents “a 
moving, changing process-...a formula for expressing the uncertain expedtations of the 
future which domirate the activity of human beings in the ever moving present... an 
adequate (our emphasis) afd therefore complex formula of transactions whose expected repeti- 
tion, concurrence avd variabiltty is a going concern”. Institutional Economics, p. 7833 
—quoted by Gruchy). Thus while ideal-type is based on the concept of rationality of action, 
Commons’ complex formula of transaction is oriented towards the idea of economic power, 


+ 
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The ideal type of Max Weber-is not an easy concept to interpret 
and use, and, different scholars have used it in their own ways. 
Unfortunately, as Persons points out,” it is a residual category. 

- Weber has been careful to define what it is not: little light is thrown 
on what it positively was. An ideal typical construction (i) is not a 
hypothesis. (ii) It is not a description of any given state of affairs. 
It is abstract from that point of view and deliberately alters certain 
features in the process of selection. (ii) It is not an average. (iv) 
It is not the common point of a number of things in the same general 
class. On the other hand, the ideal typical construction seeks to give 
a comprebensive picture of the entire state of affairs. It is necessary 
to note these negative points in connection with ideal type, for it is not 
uncommon to find one or the other confusion about the concept. 


In trying to have a correct understanding of the ideal-typical 
method and its importance for institutional economics, it is pertinent 
to recall the context of its origin, which is closely connected with 
the controversy about the respective fields and methods of natural and 
Social sciences. The social sciences, Weber held, cannot rest satisfied 
with mere observation and explanation. They must understand. 
meanings. Meanings of course cannot be observed as facts. And, 
moreover, emphasis on meaningful behaviour, particularly from the © 
actor’s point of view, leads to a fatal relativity of theory. The social 
sciences concerned with the realm of meaning must be generalising 
and particularising at the same time. The empirical sciences are 
exclusively ` generalising: they, do not, however, claim to understand 
any meaning which always contains some important element of speci- 
ficity. Moreover, they do not suppose their field of study to have 
non-rational and non-logical elements: they expressly exclude these. 
Social sciences on the other hand must emphasise these. The concept 
of ideal-type was designed precisely to overcome this situation and 
hence it is made up of two rather heterogenous elements—the generalis- 
ing.and the particularising,--a merit and a weakness at once. Apart 
from this, the conéept subsumes two sub-categories of particularising 
concepts: (i) the typical construction of functioning systems, and 
(it) the systematic re- formation of certain ideas. This is a confusion 
of two separate orders of reality. Au ideal-type is the idealisation of 
a type; it is the perfect type of a” particular sphere of phenomena. 
Type is constructed by selecting and emphasising the invariant 
OuROEOE of a paracuipi class of phonomyog: The construction of an 


"9 Taloctt Patsohs, The Structure of Social Action (Ilinois, 1949), pp. 601 ff, 
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ideal-type requires, first of all, the selection of those elements in a 
historical situation which are regarded to be the defining or essential 
properties of the situation.: And, secondly, these are carried to the 
logical extreme iw their development. The ideal type of capitalism 
would be an economic organisation in which the basic elements of 
capitalism would find their full ‘and consistent development. This 
model remains hypothetical for empirically the nature and extent of 
the development of elements of a concrete historical situation is deter- 
mined by a number of circumstances not altogether foreseeable, and 
hence, is inconsistent and irrational. In order that the ideal-type 
may serve as a tool for ‘understanding’ a given historical situation, 
it must contain elements of empirical reality—it must have a resem- 
blance to the historical situation. In order that it may, be applicable 
to more than a single historical situation, it has to be abstract-and 
general: it has to be logically consistent—that is, when. the various 
basic elements have been combined in their perfectly developed form 
they must make sense. This means that the idealisation of the type 
is not- uncontrolled, but regulated to the whole system. 

Let us now see how the ideal type can be employed for the under- 
standing of institutional behaviour. The ideal typical construction 
of a particular historical system of behaviour would be real and not, 
hypothetical if the relation of theory and practice were symmetrical, 
that is, if concrete behaviour , were always and entirely logical. As 
it is, the ‘properties of non-logical conduct can be located by a com- 
” parison “with the - ideal type. Thus the’ institutionality of conduct 
may be understood if we have first constructed the ideal type of con- 
duct under a given institutional system. 

The basic methodological ambiguity of the ideal type stave from 
Weber’ 8 failure to distinguish between the two levels of reality to 
which the ideal type refers and this makes the relation of the ideal 
type to hypothesis. rather curious. It is “hypothetical notin the 
sense that a concrete course of events is expected which will exactly 
l correspond to to the construction, but negatively. in the sense that 
it describes a course of events which has not actually been observed 
exactly as described”. ~ In other words, an ideal type refers to what 
must have been and the use of the word ‘must’ in the future tense 
is malapropism here since it cannot refer to deductive necessity. (by 
definition of ideal type): The warrant for the ideal, typical construc- 
tion, therefore, remains ambiguous ; it cannot be verified abductively. 
For this reason it does not provide a ‘satisfactory, bridge between 
theory and practice. Moreover, the combination of generalising and 
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individualising concepts into one will ultimately result i in Sombartian 
historical relativity,- - 

Probably, the problem of discontinuity. and asymmetry, between 
theory dnd practice cannot be solved on the basis of a two-valued 
logic. It is a big problem for logicians ; maybe Indian logicians can 
join the issue and see of some if the tools of their multivalued logic can 
be brought to bear ùpon the problem. We want only, to suggest that 
the concept of levels, if it is not confused with types and provided its 
logic is properly handled, is a more fruitful one. 

There are two types of ideals—the differential and the uni- 
versal. When an ideal can be achieved not by all but only 
by people of special gift, it is a differential ideal. On the 
other hand, ideals which do not require any special gifts or 
fortunate circumstances for their achievement are called universal, 
The nature of ideal in Max Weber's ideal type is not clear from the 
above standpoint. The idea of level can be designed precisely to 
obviate this difficulty. It is easy to see that the ideal in the ideal- 
typical could neither be purely universal nor differential. In the 
one case if would cease to be typical, in the other to be general. 
The concept of levels is by definition a continuous and logically 
transitive one. The differences in levels are not one of nature but 
of standpoint and, therefore, while typical characterisations can be 
made on separate levels, the generality required for an overall abstrac- 
tion is thereby not prejudiced at all. This idea has been utilized 
by Prof. Mukherjee in considerins economic theory not as adequate 
to three different ideal-typical constructions, but as three successive 
levels, viz., the natural-ecological, the mechanical-technic and the 
social-cultural. The significance of this shift and its methodological 
advantage can be easily seen if we recall the title of John R. 
Commons’ pioneering study: Institutional Hconomics—lIts place in 
Economic Theory. Commons was quite clear that institutional 
economics cannot be an alternative system superseding economic 
theory based on catallactics ° But how institutional economics could 
be integrated with other theories and related to the whole field of 
action is made clearer in Mukherjee’s three-fold division on the basis 
of three levels of economic reality itself. 

This also-helps us to see how this concept may prove to be more 
fruitful in providin: a bridge between theory and practice, and in 
answering the need of abstract analysis of an integral process. The 


"WW J, 9, Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Book III, Chap, I, 
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idea of levels starts with the assumption that there are orders of the 
empirical social reality itself. These orders, though continuous, will 
yət appear separated due to the intervention of the temporal dimen- 
sion. Therefore, the defining principle of the separate orders is the 
standpoint from which actions axe performed on each level, so that the 
rationality or irrationality, of action is not a matter of theory, but a 
theoretical emergent of the different levels of the action sphere, _ l 


WAR AND THE POETS 
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VILI 


Sassoon’s Influence and the Satiric Element in Owen's Poetry 


Siegfried Sassoon, who was older than Owen by seven years, had 
already established himself as a powerful writer of war verse at the time 
when the meeting of the two great war poets of England took place. The 
trench life sketches -of Sassoon’s Old Huntsman which came out in 1917 
had already attracted the attention of Owen and drew from him the most 
unstinted admiration in the following words: ‘Nothing like his (Sassoon’s) 
trench life sketches has ever been written or ever will be written.’ == The 
meeting, as is well known, united the two poets into a bond of lasting 
friendship, and the younger poet was, no doubt, much gainer by it. 


Apart from Sassoon’s influence, Owen’s experiences on the Western 
Front were too bitter for him to indulge in the lighter moods. On June 
17, 1817, he wrote from a war hospital that he was ‘in too receptive -a 
mood to speak at all about the seamy side of the Manche. I just wander 
about absorbing Hampshire’. Even as early as January 7, 1917, he wrote 
from the Somme, ‘I can’t tell you many more Facts. I have no Fancies 
and no Feelings...’ And a few days later on January 19, 1917, he 
wrote: “Those Somme Pictures are thelaugliing-stock of the army. like the 
trenches on exhibition in Kensington... The people of England needn’t 
hope. They must agitate. But they are not yet agitated even.’ Then 
again, the conditions thaf he saw around him at home also created a 
violent reaction in his mind. “His mind must have been greatly agitated 
by the righteous indignation that he felt at the callousness of the people 
at home who did not feel any scruple to enjoy themselves at a time when ` 
‘sharp fighting was in progress’ and their brethren overseas were killed in 
their thousands on the Western Front. That he ‘clearly felt the war’s 
influence even more deeply than before’, is evident, as Mr. Blunden has 
rightly suggested, in his letter of 8th August, 1917, i.e., just about the time 
of his first meeting Sassoon. That at about this time he was growing 
cynical is also clearly seen in the same letter in which he makes some 
disparaging remarks against Mrs. Browning’s lyrics and Tennyson’s divine 
discontent. ‘The Flapper flaps in vain’, he says of Mrs.! Browning’s lyrics 
and éalls Tennyson, one of bis early idols, ‘a great child’. ‘But as for 
misery,’ he continues in the same letter with an unmistakable taunt in his 
tone, ‘was he ever frozen alive, with dead men for comforters? Did he hear 
the moaning at the Bar, nor at twilight and the evening bell only, but at 
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dawn, noon, and night, eating and sleeping, walking and working, always 
the close moaning of the Bar; the thunder, the hissing, and the whining 
of the Bar?—Tennyson, it seems, was a great child. So should I have 
been, but for Beamont Hamel (a part of the front line in France where 
there was particularly heavy fighting). Not before January 1917 did I 
write the only lines of mine that carry the stamp of maturity.’ 


The first lines of maturity referred to in the letter are from Happiness, 
written shortly before Eaposure, one of his best poems and written in 
February, 1917, i.e., some six months before his first acquaintance with 
Sassoon. The latter poem bears an unmistakable evidence of the maturity ` 
of his powers in all their fullness. Produced in the initial stage of the 
maturity of his powers the poem is absolutely free from Sassoon’s 
influence which was yet to come, from bitterness or satire. Yet how 
splendid it is, in the supreme objectiveness in the treatment of its feelings 
as in the delineation of the picture of one of the most dreadful of winters 
against the war background. The dreadful, icy silence of the dark night 
and the sense of desolation are so accurately painted in words as_to strike 
the mind of the reader with the vividness of reality. A moment of great 
intensity of a terrible experience, of a terrible suspense is vividly caught 
and given a supreme artistic form. So great is the appeal of the poem 
to the senses that the words cease to be words and become the reality 
itself. The combined effect of the terror of Nature and the horror of man 
has never been spoken more truly through human tongue. In this poem 
Owen has achieved a perfection similar to what Keats achieved in his Ode 
to Autumn. Mr. Collins’ remark on this poem is worthy of quotation 
here: ‘‘We feel the cruel tension in which mind and body ache in the icy, 
silent darkness, and, sq far as words can ever make us do, we see, touch 
and smell all the patiently given details of this ugly and fearful desolation 
of mere existence; it is a seemingly endless moment in hell—‘But nothing 
happens’. Always Owen appeals to our senses, ‘but not always quietly. ”54 


The perfection which Owen achieved in Exposure before he came under 
Sassoon’s influence quite clearly indicates that even without Sassoon’s 
influence, Owen would have been the great war poet which he is. 
Clearly reminiscent of the famous incident, Spring Offensive, one of 
his best and most popular poems, written shortly after the spring offensive 
(June, 1917) and shortly before his first acquaintance with Sassoon, drives 
us to the same conclusion; not to speak of his last and greatest poem, 
Strange Meeting, which is absolutely free from the slightest trace of 
Sassoon’s satiric or ironical mood and in which Owen’s genius reveals 
itself at its greatest and best. In this last poem Owen returned to the 
manner in which his most successful work in the pre-Sassoonian period 
had been done. Again, this poem, which’.‘belongs to the last months of 
the prophetic soldiet’s life’, can by itself conclusively prove that without 
Sassoon’s influence -Owen’s poetry would not have suffered either in 
greatness or in quality in the least, though some of his poems, no doubt, 
would have suffered in tone and strength, 
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The abovementioned poems selected from the periods before and 
after Sassoon’s influence are clearly indicative of the fact that Owen’s 
genius would have developed, as it has done, even without Sassoon’s 
influence. ‘To ascribe to it altogether’, as Mr. Blunden has rightly 
observed, ‘the subsequent self-revelation of Owen as a poet would be 
incorrect, but the impact of Mr. Sassoon’s character, thought, and 
independent poetic method gave the other a new purpose.’*5 

There is also no reason for us to exaggerate Sassoon’s influence on 
Owen’s poetry even in respect of the satiric element which also was slowly 
creeping into his mind before he actually came to feel the influence. For 
even the closing lines (quoted above) of his letter of 8th August, 1917, 
written shortly before he came under Sassoon’s influence and couched in 
the bitterly satiric language, bear an unmistakable proof of the appearance 
‘of the satiric vein in Owen. One of its first poetic expressions can be 
distinctly traced in the bitter irony of the line—‘Some say God caught 
them even before they fell’—which occurs towards the close of Spring 
Offensive written shortly before Owen came to be acquainted with Sassoon. 


Now we can see that by the time be met Sassoon, Owen’s mind had 
rapidly developed and his views greatly changed and the change was 
effected by the growing sense of a new reality, namely, of the war, which 
stared him starkly in the face. 

We have learnt on Owen's own authority that in January, 1917, his 
mind matured and so did his poetic powers which clamoured for urgent 
poetic expression in a definite form. Just at this psychological moment 
when he badly needed direction and purpose for his poetic talent, Owen, 
by a lucky chance, came to win Sassoon’s friendship in the manner 
mentioned above and fully described. in his ‘ Memoir’ by Mr. Blunden. 

Our reason for adducing certain facts relating to the development as 
expressed in some of his letters (excerpts from which have been already 
quoted), is to point out that during the war, at home and on the war 
front, Owen confronted certain events to which his mind reacted very 
strongly and tliat even prior to his meeting with Sassoon, there had been 
brewing in his mind a. storm that was about to burst. And it may not 
be unreasonable for: us to presume that in poetry, such an explosive state 
of mind would have assumed—if we take into consideration the conditions 
that favour the rise of the satire—even without any external influence like 
Sassoon’s, the form of a satiric outburst. The strong sense of humour. 
with which, as we have seen, Owen was naturally endowed would have 
certainly hastened the process and paved the way for the appearance of 
the satire in his poetry. For from the humour to thé satire is but a 
short step and under favourable conditions, and by a slight change of the 
perspective, aq we shall soon see, one can easily slide into the other. `The 
first symptom of its appearance in his poetry is the line (quoted above) in 
Spring Offensive—tSome say God caught them even before they fell’. 


Sassoon’s influence. on Owén’s poetry, however, can never be 
underestimated. More than once Owen himself has acknowledged it. 
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- The following excerpt from Owen’s letter written in November 1917 to 
Bassoon, will unmistakably show how highly he esteemed Sassoon's 
3 iriendship: Snij 

‘Know that since mid-September, when you still regarded me as a 
tiresome little knocker at your door, I held you as Keats + Christ + 
Elijah + my Colonel + my father-confessor + Amenophis IV in 
profile. What is that mathematically?......... IÉ you consider what the 
above names have severally done for me, you will know what you are 
doing. ‘And you have fixed my Life—however short. You did not light 
me: I was always a mad comet; but you have fixed me. I spun round 
you a satellite for a month, but I shall swing out soon, a dark star in the 
orbit where you will blaze...,.. ’ 

From his first meeting with Sassoon in August 1917 onward, the 
latter was Owen’s idol, his new hero. In Owen’s estimate of Sassoon as 
expressd in the excerpt quoted above, there is, no doubt, an element of 
exaggeration. “But Owen’s sincerity of feeling is unmistakable and can 
be interpreted as his youthfal adoration or hero-worship inspired, no doubt, ` 
by his modesty which was an essential _part of his nature. 

Some other excerpts from Owen's letters ‘also deserve to be oan 
here: > 

Referding to his meeting with Sassoon on the evening of a 
7, Owen writes in a letter (September 1917);, ‘ Sassoon called me in to 
him; and having condemned some of my poems, amended others, and 
rejoiced over a few, be read me his very last works, which are superb 
beyond anything in his book......... I don’t tell him so, or that I am not 
worthy to light his pipe. I simply sit aah and tell him where I think 
he goes wrong.’ 

In a letter (22nd September, 1917) Owen refers modestly to ‘ my 
recent efforts in Sassoon’s manner ’ 

Again, a year later, at the sinks of July 1918 he writes: 

i Noy must I throw my little candle on [Sassoon’s] torch od go out 
again.’ 

A few days later in August 1918; ‘I am glad. That is I am 
much gladder to be going out again than afraid. I shall be better able 
to cry, my outcry, playing my part.......... But this morning at 8.20 we 
heard a boat torpedoed in the bay, about.a mile out, they say who saw . 
it.......... I wish the Boche would have the pluck to come right in and 
make a clean sweep of the pleasure boats, and the promenaders on the. 
Spe, and all the stinking Leeds and Bradford wat- profiteers now reedmg 
John Bull on Scarborough Sands.’ ; 

The above excerpts from Owen’s letters, while they disclose the 
honour in which he held Mr. Sassoon, give “also a more or less clear idea 
of the quality and extent of the influence Mr. Sassoon’s personality and - 
poetry. exerted upon Owen and his poetry. 

Tn the first of the above excerpts Owen makes some important and 
highly illuminating remarks. He acknowledges his great debt to 
Mr. Sassoon, but at the same time precisely defines the nature of. the 
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latter’s influence on him. Sassoon has fixed his life, ‘ however short’. 
Incidentally, in the last two words, there is a premonition of his early 
death. As a mad comet, as he describes himself, Owen has hitherto, in 

spite of the maturity of his mind and poetic powers, neither any direction 
nor any purpose for his poetry, Sassoon’s example has given him both. 
He calls himself a satellite. But here also he makes his position definitely 
clear, Though a satellite, he does not shine in the light borrowed from 
Sassoon, the sun. His genius needed no borrowed light: it was a light 
unto itself. What it needed were the object on which to shed its radiance 
and the way in which to shed it and both of these things Owen got in 
Sassoon’s poetry, in its sketches of trench life and trench warfare end in 
the satire, its main motif. 

It should be further observed that Owen himself gives the date mid- 
September (1917) as the time when he felt very strongly the influence of 
Sasoon. The month referred to in ‘I spun round you a satellite for a 
month ’, should, therefore, cover the month from: mid-August to mid- 
September, 1917, during which both the poets stayed in Craiglockhart 
hospital and had reasons to. see much of each other. Owen’s ‘ efforts in 
Sassoon’s manner’, meaning, obviously, his first poems in Sassoon’s 
manner, should, therefore, belong to this period, more probably to the 
first three weeks of September, 1917. Because, the word ‘ recent’ in 
“recent efforts.’ brings their composition, naturally, closer to September 
22, the date of the letter than to the middle of August the time of his 
first meeting with Sassoon. It may be mentioned that Owen may have 
felt the influence of Sassoon's poetry somewhat earlier when he had been 
reading the latter’s: Old Huntsman before he came in personal contact 
with Sassoon. But the influence did not begin to work till towards the 
close of August or the beginning of ‘September 1917, for an influence 
always takes some time, which we may call the period of incubation, to 
be assimilated and be productive. As most of Owen’s poems are undated, 
it is difficult to specify his first ‘ efforts in Sassoon’s manner’. But if 
by ‘ Sassoon’s manner’ we mean the bitterly satiric tone of Saasooh’s 
poetry, Owen’s ‘ efforts’ in general ‘in Sassoon’s manner’ may be 
roughly listed and the list may include such poems as, S. I. W., Disabled, 
Dulce et Decorum est, The Dead Beat, The Parable of the Old and Young, 
The Chances, Mental Cases, A Terre, Inspection, and Asleep. 

It appears from the second excerpt that Sassoon took interest in 
Owen’s poetry, appreciated his genius, and encouraged him. And by way 
of encouragement he approved some of his poems, condemned others and. 

‘ rejoiced over a few’. He also read out to Owen some’ of his very last 
works, which in his usual-idolatrous manner Owen declared to be ‘ superb 
beyond anything in his book ’. These last poems of Sassoon are obviously 
some of those which subsequently found their way into his Counter Attack 
which, came out in the following year (1918). It may not be out of place 
to mention here that Mr. Blunden and other soldier readers of the time 

‘were being acquainted ’ with the-war poetry of Mr. Sassoon, acknowledg- 
ed as the chief soldier-poet of the time, by mid 1917.°* But ‘ It did not 
appear,’ says Mr. Blunden, ‘ as a collection, however, till the next year ’. ls 
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In short, by mid 1917 Owen, like many other soldier-poets of the time, 
became acquainted with the best of Mr. Sassoon’s poetry apart from the 
fact that he read the poems of his Counter Attack when it came out as a 
pamphlet in 1918. In a letter (October 4, 1918) just a month before 
his death, Owen mentions Sassoon’s Counter Attack in the following 
words: ‘Tt is a strange truth that your Counter-Atteck frightened me 
much more than the real one.’ ap 

That Sassoon encouraged Owen all along is borne out by the fact that 
in a letter of September 22, 1918, ice. six weeks before his death Owen 
makes a reference to Sassoon’s suggesting to him that it would be a good 
thing for his (Owen's) poetry if he went back from the war front to 
England. The implication of Mr. Sassoon’s suggestion is that it would 
be a great loss to English poetry if a genius like Owen perished in the 
battlefield. We wish very much that Owen listened to his friend’s 
warning. In this context Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s remark deserves to be 
quoted : 
‘Sassoon is a born mentor. He will watch over the talents of others, 
firm in criticism but ever kind in understanding, as no other man of his 
years could do. From Sassoon, therefore, Owen at once derived the best 
possible form of encouragement. Encouragement was all he needed. His 
poetic instinct was so sure that he would sooner or later have discovered 
for himself, all that could be taught. Since, however, time proved so 
brief, it is to Sassoon that we must give thanks for a friendship and 
influence which aided the production of Owen’s best poems.’5* 

Owen’s ‘ efforts in Sassoon’s manner’ (38rd excerpt) might, therefore, 
mean his realistic descriptions of the trench-life and trench-warfare after 
the manner of Sassoon as also the bitterly satiric tone, ‘the ironic bite’ of 
some of his poems—a tone which is the most remarkable quality ‘of 
Sassoon’s war versé and his characteristic contribution to modern poetry. 
Owen learnt from Sassoon the harsh way of expressing the bitter truth 
of the war. . 

The most important thing to be noted in such expressions as 
‘throwing my little candle on Sassoon’s torch’ (4th excerpt) and ‘crying 
my outcry’ (5th excerpt) is that Owen was clearly and deliberately 
following the example of Sassoon, who had been ‘then (i.e. before Owen 
chanced to meet Sassoon in the wavr-officers’ hospital) endeavouring in all 
ways open to him, but above all by poetic challenge, to shed light on the 
futile ugliness of the war’.®* “Sassoon’s example,’ Mr, Enright has aptly 
remarked, ‘confirmed Owen in his resolve to speak out against the war, in 
harsh, clear, and unpleasant words unsoftened by any poetic or partriotic 
euphemisms. ’*° . 

In the fifth excerpt Owen says, ‘I shall be better able to cry my 
outery, playing my part.’ By this statement he means that he would 
make his poetic protest against the war. When madness seemed to rule 
the day, it was not in Owen’s power nor, indeed, in the power of any 
individual to stop the war. Owen, like all others at the time, was a 
mere cog in the machine of Death, with’ which he had not, like most of 
his comrades, the least moral sympathy. Revolt against it. would be futile. 
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The only thing that he as a poet could do—here he was fully conscious 
of the duty or function of the poet in wartime—was to protest, to ‘warn’. 
And for this purpose, as we know, he ‘was preparing himself to the last 
moment in experience, observation, and composition for a volume of poems, 
to strike at the conscience of England in regard to the continuance of the 
war.’*t In the Preface to the®contemplated volume of war poems, this 
idea of the poet’s function during the war is repeated. In that Preface 
Owen writes: ‘All a poet can do to-day is warn. That is why the true 
Poets must be truthful.’ Incidentally; the volume of war poems protesting 
against the war was, most likely, contemplated, and the Preface thereof 
written at about the dates of the above mentioned letters written at the 
end of July and the beginning of August 1918. 


It is true that the volume he contemplated was left unfinished at his 
death. But there is ample evidence even in the poems he left to show 
that Owen, no less than Sassoon, more than fulfilled the purpose for which 
he wrote the poems, though his poetry could not be, except at times, as 
bitter as Sassoon’s. 


In their poetry, the purpose of both Sassoon and Owen was to 
express without gloss or evasion the naked truths, the realities of the war. 
The poems of Sassoon and Owen served their common purpose well. 
‘Many of the verses of Sassoon’, says A.C.Ward, ‘are a nightmare of 
horror; if they burn into the memory they have done what their author 
required.’*? ‘On the contrary’ says Mr. Enright, ‘some of Owen’s poems 
are almost unbearably painful, in that they permit us no escape into 
cursing or self-vighteousness or other satisfactions afforded by the squib or 
lampoon. The quiet accurate accounts of gas casualties, men who have 
gone mad, men who are technically alive although their bodies have been 
destroyed—these are in the end a more powerful indictment of war than 
Sassoon’s fluent indignation.’® 


But, whereas Sassoon’s satiric verses ended in the fulfilment of the 
immediate purpose, Owen’s transcended, as we have seen in an earlier 
section, the same and rose to the highest level of poetry—a level which 
Sassoon’s poetry could. never attain. ‘The verses in Counter Attack 
(1918) ’ says Mr. A. C. Ward, ‘seldom rise to the level of poetry.’** 


Tt is true, as Prof. Bullough has remarked, that Owen was not so 
successful as his friend in poems of mordant bitterness.** But it should 
be admitted that there are passages in some of Owen’s poems which are 
- ag bitter as anything Sassoon ever wrote. For instance, the closing stanza 
of Owen’s Dulce et Decorum est or the following lines from his Mental 
Cases and Anthem for Doomed Youth can be most favourably compared 
with, say, the closing stanza of Sassoon’s Suicide in Trenches: 

Memory fingers in their hair of murders 
Treading blood from lungs that had loved laughter. 
—Mental Cases 


What pee es for these who die as cattle? 
—Anthem for Doomed Youth 
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You smug-faced crowds with kindling eye. 
Who cheer when soldier lads march by, 
Sneak home and pray you'll never know 
The hell where youth and laughter go. 
i B Suicide in Trenches (Sassoon) 


But Owen was too great an artist to rest satisfied with cheap laurels 
by writing sonre satirical pieces, however powerful and successful they 
might have been as propaganda agairist war. Owen’s genuine poetry of 
` & superior quality started where Sassoon’s satirical verses ended. For 
besides propaganda Owen’s poetry had also, as has been shown in an 
earlier section, a higher imaginative purpose. There we have seen that 
Owen was gifted by Nature with a visionary quality and that in his poetry 
he conveyed not only the sordid pictures of the War but, also the beautiful 
visions of a true artist.- Thus in the fulfilment of its immediate purpose 
of propaganda, his poetry fulfils also the nobler mission of a creative 
artist of the Lighest rank. Prof. Pinto has aptly remarked, ‘ Owen 
is not a satirist or a parodist like Sassoon; he is a prophet and a 
myth-maker.’ 8 


Now is the time for us to bring out from Owen’s poems some of the 
satirical and ironical elements, or such other bitter touches which might 
be attributed to the influence of Sassoon. The poem §.I.W. (i.e. Self- 
Inflicted Wounds) will be a suitable beginning for the purpose. Owen’s 
own comment on this poem runs thus: ‘This study consists of four 
pieces, I.: The Prologue-a satire. II.: The Incident-narrative. III.: 
The Apology—a poem. IV.: The Epilogue—a cynicism.’*? Owen calls 
the first part ‘a satire’ and the last one ‘a cynicism ’. It appears from 
this note that Owen was deliberately aiming at the production of the 
satiric and bitter effects in this poem. The poem is clearly one of those 
which might have been written under- Sassoon’s influenée. It should be 
observed that the first half of the Prologue has been conceived purely in 
a satiric vein. The satire is obviously directed against the fantastic 
ideas even of the parents, brothers, and sisters of the young recruit, 
betraying their awful ignorance of the true pictures of the War: 


I. THe PROLOGUE l 


Patting good-bye, doubtless they told the lad 

He’d always show the Hun a brave man’s face;- 
Father would sooner him dead than in disgrace, — 
Was-proud to see him going, ay, and glad. 

Perhaps his mother whimpered; how she’d fret 

Until he got a nice safe wound to nurse. 

Sisters would wish girls too could shoot, charge, curse; 
Brothers—would send his favourite cigarette. 

Each week, month after month, they wrote the same, 
Thinking him sheltered in some Y, M. Hut, 
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And the effect of the satire becomes all the more bitter when in sharp 
contrast with the picture of their imagination follows the real picture 
which confronts the: boy in a trench in the fighting line: 

His eyes grew old with wincing, and his hand 

Reckless with ague. Courage leaked, as sand 

From the best sand-bags after yeais of rain. 

But never leave, wound, fever, trench-foot, shock, 
Untrapped the wretch. -And death seemed still withheld 
For torture of lying machinally - shelled, 

At the pleasure of this world’s Powers who'd run amok. 

The last line shows that Owen has not spared from his satiric attack 
the world’s Powers whose madness has brought about this grand 
holocaust. The soldier in question. was suspected to have been sniped, 
but the recovery of an English bullet from his wound revealed suicide as 
the cause of his death: r 


It was the reasoned crisis of his soul 

Against more days of inescapable thrall, 
Against infrangibly wired and blind trench wall 
Curtained with fire, roofed in with creeping fire, 
* x © x * 


This instance of suicide in, the trench—the main theme of Owen’s 
poem reminds us of Sassoon’s poem entitled Suicide in Trenches, and 
may point towards the probable influence of Sassoon in this particular 
poem. However, this poem lays the reader’s mind open to the fullest 
onslaught of the satire in the last short sentence—‘ Tim died smiling ’. 

The following extracts from Sassoon’s Suicide in Trenches may be 
quoted by way of comparison with Owen’s S.I.W.: 


In winter trenches, cowed and glum, 

With crumps and lice and lack of rum, 

He put a bullet through his brain. 

No one spoke of him again. 

¥ + *% * 

You smug-faced crowds with kindling eye 

Who cheer when soldier lads march by, 

Sneak home and pray you’ll never know 

The hell where youth and laughter go. 

In certain respects the similarity between the two poems is striking. 

Both poems deal with a suicide and in both the soldier commits suicide 
because he found life in the trenches in the firing line unbearable. In 
both contrasted pictures of illusion and reality of the War are introduced. 
The dear and near ones of the soldier in Owen’s S.I.W. are blissfully 
ignorant of the stern realities that face their boy on the Western Front; 
in Gassoon’s Suicide in Trenches, ‘the smug-faced crowds will never 
know the hell where youth and laughter go’. Both poems are marked 
by satirical touches. But whereas, Owen depends for his effects more or 
less on. the indirect method of irony and cynicism, Sassoon produces his 


t 
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effects by the violence and anger of a direct attack. Owen does not fall 
into the pitfall of Sassoon’s uncontrolled outbursts of railléry and vitu- 
peration. Even in this expressly satirical piece his indignation does not 
make him blind or unbalanced, does not make him neglect his art. It 
is refreshing to find in the first part of the poem (i.e. The Prologue) which 
deals with the satire proper such a beautiful poetic image as, 


Courage leaked, as sand 
From the best sand-bags after years of rain. 


Then again, one can never miss the strain of pure poetry in the picture 
of the trench under shell fire in the third part i.e. ‘The Poem ’ proper. 
Tt is, as it were, the picture of the Hell in Dante’s Divine Comedy caught 
in a few lines of splendid poetic beauty and conveyed in a language of 
whose superb diction and perfect phraseology only Keats or Shakespeare 
“was capable. This picture of the shell blasted trench-as painted by Owen 
is a remarkable instance of how in the world of art even ugliness and 
horror can be transfigured by the magic touch of poetry. But when we 
tura to Sassoon’s poèm our impression is that Mr. Sassoon confounds 
violence with strength. The impact of his poem would have been more,. 
powerful had his violence and anger been more controlled. Commenting 
on Suicide in Trenches Mr. Enright has rightly said: 


“Not poetry, perhaps? But did that matter? The poetry—to adapt 
a phrase from.Owen—is in the.anger. While its impact would have been 
more powerful, or more permanently powerful, had the mode of satire 
been more controlled, more calculated, and had Sassoon drawn these 
victims less sketchily, we must yet admit that in the best of his poems 
it is the spontaneity, the lack of calculation, which impresses us. They 
were so clearly written out of honest rage and decent indignation.’ 687 


That after his coming: into contact .with Sassoon’s personality there 
was a stage in Owen’s poetic career when he was consciously. searching - 
for bitter effects in some of his poems may he. gathered, however slightly, 
from his note on the poem Miners. In a letter to his mother of January 
or February 14, 1918, Owen says: “‘ Wrote a poem on the Colliery 
Disaster: but got mixed up with the War at the end. It is short, but 
oh! sour! 6? The last short senterice of his note shows that Owen was 
quite conscious of the bitter effects the poem would produce on the minds 
of the readers. The Colliery Disaster makes him think of another 
disaster on a large scale, namely, the tragic fate brought on the soldiers 
by the Great War. The two themes are harmonised and worked up to 
produce the bitter effects towards the end of the poem. This is how he 
does it. The first three stanzas of the poem deal with the pre-historic 
world peopled with plant and animal _ lives—leaves, ferns, frond-forests, 
and ‘ the low, sly lives before the fawns’—which, in the course of time, 
lay buried in the earth and became transformed into the coal fields. The 
next two stanzas deal with the Colliery Disaster and it is in the stanza 
that follows (i.e. 6th). that Owen gets ‘mixed up with the War’; 
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I thought of some who worked dark pits 
Of wat, and died 
Digging the rock where Death reputes 
Peace lies indeed. 
The last two stanzas deal with the tragic reflection that the future 
generations will completely forget the millions of youthful soldiers who 
fell in the Great War: 


But they will not dream of us poor lads 
Lost in the ground. 


—a severe innuendo on the indifference and callousness of the future 
generations to the tragic fate of the soldiers, who by sacrificing their 
own lives brought peace and comfort for them. But the cynicism and 
innuendo lose some of their bitterness because of the pathos which is 
inseparable from the lines. Irony is also remarkable in the lines: 


Digging the rock where Death reputed i 
Peace lies indeed. 

By ‘ peace’ here Owen, of course, means peace of the grave. 

The poem Insensibility is conceived ironically from- beginning to end. 
There is certainly a note of irony when the poet says that the soldiers 
who have been dehumanized and brutalized by the War are happy in a 
brutish way because their insensibility saved them from a lot of pain and 
suffering, both physical and mental, due to the whole business of killing 
and getting killed in the War. The poet does not mean, to be sure, 
that the soldiers are really happy. What he ironically insinuates is that 
they have just been dehumanized. There is a bitter innuendo on the 
demoralising, dehumanizing, and britalizing effects of the War on the 
soldiers as when he says: 


Happy are men who yet before they -are killed 
Can let their veins run cold. 
or, 
Dullness best solves 
The tease and doubt of shelling, 
or, 

Happy are those who lose imagination: 

-They have enough to carry with ammunition. 
Nothing can be more forceful, more bitter indictment of the War than 
the following lines which vividly describe its brutalizing effects: 

Their senses in some scorching cautery of battle 

Now long since ironed, 

Can laugh among the dying, unconcerned. 
But towards the close of the poem there is an overt attack on the 
insensibility or callousness of the civilian population at home, which he 
curses for its apathy and stupidity: 

‘But cursed are the dullards whom no cannon stuns, 

That they should be as “stones; 

Wretched are they, and mean 

With paucity that never was simplicity. 
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Owen does not spare, as in Dead Beat, even ‘the soldiers and 
military officers from his attack. After a bombing attack a wounded 
soldier got so much exhausted that he dropped down and grew crazy. 
Neither kicks nor threats of being shot could make him stand on his 
teet. He seemed to have been oblivious of everything—the War and the 
blasted trench. However he was removed to a hospital in a stretcher. 
It was even insinuated that his wound was slight and that he sought 
thereby to secure his return, or that he might be malingering (i.e. 
pretending illness to escape duty). But he died soon.after his admission 
to the hospital: 2 


. Next day I heard the Doc. ’s well-whiskied laugh: 

` ‘The scum you sent last night soon died.” Hooray.’ 
This poem strikes a bitter note which is characteristic of Sassoon’s poetry. 
It conveys a satiric glance at the brutalizing effects of the War on the 
soldiers (cf. Insensibility) and “the military officers who lose all feelings 
of sympathy even for a wouñded fellow soldier to whose apparently 
slight but really serious wound all kinds of motives too are unfeelingly 
attributed. It should be noted that in this poem Owen introduces more 
or less a conversational style containing colloquialism and military slangs 
(e.g. ‘blighty’, ‘strafe’, etc.: cf. ‘ Home from hell with a Blighty wound 
so neat’ in Sasoon’s Dead Musicians). The conversational tone of the 
poem reminds us much of the verse of Mr. Sassoon who excelled in that 
style.7° i ; 


In A Fragment: It is not Death there is an underlying irony. Here 
Owen apparently agrees with those who hold and preach that the young 
soldier- who is killed in the battle-field Wins the glory of a martyr. “Death for 
him is no death but a smile of a martyr longing for heaven. Owen. certainly 
does not mean it. In fact, the short poem is an‘indirect attack on those who’ 
preach the gigantic romantic lie by putting a gloss of martyrdom over the 
brutal murder of the youthful soldiers in the field of battle. Pity is hardly 
the word for the feeling conveyed. For here, as in some other poems, “‘ pity 
is intertwined inseparably with irony and. anger, as terribly quiet as the 

' pity ’’.7. In this poem, irony is stronger than either pity or anger. But the ° 
last named feeling which, however, is practically absent in this poem, bursts 
out eyen in the first line of Anthem for Doomed Youth: . :. - 

“ What passing-bells for these who die as cattle?’* g y 
But the angry mood in the first line dissolves itself into the tragic pathos 
of the closing lines of the splendid sonnet. This is because his sympathy 
for the soldiers, his comrades, gets the better of his anger against those 
responsible for their tragic death. ~ i i 

This indirect method, of satiric attack is “more pronounced in 
The Parable of the Old Men and the Young. Here, he has recourse to the 
biblical story of ‘ Abram’ killing his own son for the purpose of his 
satiric attack on ‘‘ the sacrifice of the young by the old ’’ as Mr. Collins 
puts it, or better “ willingness of old to sacrifice young ” to quote Owen’s 

==" own comment on this particular poem in his table of ‘ Contents.’” 
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But the old mau would not sø, bubi slew his son,— 
` And half the seed of Europe, one “by one. 


This indirect. method “ot producing satiric effects is also followed in 
Asleep. The satiric element in Asleep is unmistakable and lies in the 
contrasted pictures-of the fate of the soldier after death. The first 
picture—a gigantic romantic lie conceived by the politicians and the war- 
mongers and completely divorced from reality—is the one in which the 
soldier after his death is shown as lying in the heavens ‘ shaded by the 
shaking of the great wings ’ of the angels, above thé clouds, the rains, 
and the bullets; and set off against this is the most realistic picture, in 
which the soldier's corpse is shown as slowly decomposing and merging 
into the grey grass of the battlefield: 


Whether his déeper sleep lie Joka by the shaking 
Of erent WINES passeras 


Seesasrosangsasysscsesssasesersussesoanrooseeveseavesrsoess 


—Or whether yet his thin and sodden head 
Confuses more and more with the low :mould,; 
His hair being one with the grey grass 


RNR ee eer m area sen ever nee sees sense resesbeseenseneaen 


Who knows? Who hopes? Who troubles? Let it pass! 
He sleeps. He sleeps less tremulous, less cold, 
Than we who must awake, and waking, say Alas! 


In the last three lines beginning with a string of questions and ending in 
a simple hypocritical ‘ alas ° of the people, there is a very pungent though 
subdued satiric glance at the stupidity, indifference, and hypocrisy of the 
‘“Nation at home ’’, which deliberately shuts its eyes against the 
inhuman slaughter of the ‘Nation overseas on the Western Front or, 
shows lip-deep and superficial sympathy for the victims of the War. 

In the first half of the poem A Terré (December 5, 1917), another 
version of which entitled Wild with ail Regrets was addressed to 
Siegfried Sassoon, Sassoon’s infiuence can be distinctly traced. Here also 
` we can see the same note of irony and satire as characterises so much of 
Sassoon’s war verse. The poem is obviously, intended as an attack on 
those who preach cheap patriotism and loudly proclaim the glory of war. 
Its further intention is to expose by means of a pungent satire the hollow- 
ness and mockery. of the laurels-in the battlefield. The bitter feelings of 
the soldiers as expressed in some of the lines are similar to those found 
in many of Sassoon’s satirical pieces (e.g. Glory of Women). The poem 
has, as has been ‘noted already, .a humorous beginning, but soon after four 
lines it takes an‘ ironical and satirical turn. The satire is apparent in the 
anti-romantic view of the War. The soldier’s old romantic attitude to 
it ig now completely shattered by his actual experience of its horror and 
brutality. Now he realizes from his first hand experiences that romantic 
heroism in the face of certain death is absolutely meaningless: 


I tried to peg out-soldierly,—no use! 
One dies of. war like any old disease, 
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His philosophy of life is also completely changed, Fomenty, hu 
“to live dead old.’ 


Yet now...... I ‘d ‘willingly be pully, bad 
And patriotic. 


Nor does he believe in military “honours or plovias which he cones 
‘be nothing short of mockery. In a bitterly satirical passage Owen 
the mockery, hollowness, -and brutality of all these „military dec 
aud war business: 


I have my. medals?—Dises to make eyes close, 
My glorious ribbons?—Ripped from my own, back. 
P In scarlet shreds. (That’s for your poetry book.) 


Uwen’s mood in the above lines, like Sasdoon’s in many of his poems 
tear off any mask from. the ugly face of reality.and to wreak his a 
the heartless and the hypocrites ”.72 ‘Thus. we can see that the 
and the third stanzas.from which ..the-. above extracts are tal 
conceived in a bitterly ironical vein throughout with a satiric at 
the smugness, stupidity, and hypocrisy of thé so-called” patriots é 
as also on the brutalizing effects of the military training. 

Owen’s Inspection As; as. has been suggested before, . a veile 
on the inhuman aspect of ‘military ‘discipline. It is, in fact, an ad 
of humour and satire. - Referring to this poem Mr. Anthony Thwa 
that the poem is ‘‘ quite as colloquial, .satirical and sharp as a 
Sassoon ever wrote > and suggests further that the poem: may ha 
written under the latter’s influence.”? Again, in.spite of the pred 

~ humorous mood of the põem The Chances, there runs through it 
vein of satire, though this latter feeling is not allowed to get th 
hand. But the feeling, however, becomes palpable and comes up 
surface-when the reader shifts his attention. from the speaker's ı 
the theme of the poem viz., war and its horrible effects: 


One of us got the knock-out, blown tò. chops. 
_ T'other was hurt ‘like, losin ’ both ‘is props. 
An’ one, to use the word ot” ‘ypoctites, i 
Ad the misfortoon to be took be Fritz. 
. . . + Now me, T wasn’t scratched, praise God Amighty ` 
oe (Though next time please T'I thank ‘im for a blighty 
But poor young Jim, ’e ’s livin’ an’ e ’s not; ` 
"RB reckoned ’e ‘d five chances, af’ ’e ad; 
'E’s wounded, killed, and pris’ner, all the lot, 
The bloody lot all rolled in one. Jim’s mad. 
It may be noted-that in the above lines Owen uses éolloquialism, 1 
jargons, and conversational style in Sassoon’s manner, : 
From beginning to end, Smile, Smile, Smile is a most damagir 
of satire on the- whole business of propaganda for War. A bitter 
mockery is-distinctly audible . - throughout the poem. The poen 
with a caustic glance at the fale official press reports on i 


ems uation : nae a one 


ee 
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Head to limp head, the sunk-eyed wounded scanned 
Yesterday’s Mail; the casualties (typed small) 

And (large) Vast Booty from our Latest Haul. 

This is followed by, a brutal exposure of the hypocrisy of the rulers and 
the war-mongers who seek. to prolong the War by holding out false hopes 


of ‘ Cheap Homes, not yet planned ’ to the young recruits as incentives to 
fighting: í 


‘ 


When this war is done 
The men’s first instinct will be making homes. 
Meanwhile their foremost need is aerodromes, 
It being certain war has but begun. 


The loud and eloquent speeches of the rulers or of the political leaders, 
glorifying patriotism and death for the sake of the country and enjoining 
upon the young men to keep the nation in integrity, are also satirically 
. glanced at. The satire is indirect and unobtrusive but palpable enough. 
How utterly false and hollow are these patriotic platitudes, become as 
clear as crystal in the ironical smile of the invalid, half-limbed soldiers 
who happen to read the speeches through the columns of the newspapers: 


Nation?—The half-limbed readers did not “chafe 
But smiled at one another curiously 
Like secret men who know their secret safe. 


Finally, the crass ignorance of the people at home about the reality of 
the War and the awful lot of ‘the soldiers is also brought in for an 
ivonical attack: 


And people in whose voice real feeling rings 
Say: How they smile! They’re happy now, poor things. 


It is interesting to observe that there is no violence in the language of 
the above poem, yet, how biting, how effective the poem is as a piece of 
pungent satire! This poem by itself, apart from any other satirical touches 
in his war poems, will provide an outstanding evidence of Owen’s supreme 
mastery even of the art of satire—an art which, in fact, was foreign to his 
genius. 2 , 


In Dulce et Decorum est Owen, like Sassoon, ‘batters the facades 
of shallow complacency’. Aggressiveness in the satiric attack in the 
manner of Sassoon is most remarkable in the last stanza of the poem. 
Owen’s bitterness is directed: against the false preaching from generation 
to generation about the glory of war and death in the battle-field for the 
country as an old truth. But what is, romantically viewed, considered 
to be true, realistically viewed, will be found to be utterly false and a 
source of savagery. This is the central idea of the poem. As a piece 
of satire the last stanza is most effective as an unsparing exposure of 
the so-called ‘old truth’ as a gigantic romantic lie. It is true that in the 
straight-forward denunciation of the old motto Pro patria mori as an 
utterly false and savage ideal Owen has been able to faithfully reproduce 
the bitterly satiric spirit which characterizes so much of Sassoon’s war 
‘poetry, but it should be observed that his bitter attack is directed not 





‘enemy, 
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against the upholder of the motto, whom he addresses as'a ‘friend’, but 
against tha motto itself which he considers to be utterly false. He, 
destroys the illusion or pretence by tearing off its disguise and exposing 
the naked truth. And this he does by a vivid and pictorial reproduction 
of a gas attack scene from modern warfare. Again, vividness of imagery, 
vigour of expression, gravity of rhythm, spontaneous overflow of powerful 
indignation, and, above all, sincerity and intensity of emotion contribute 
greatly to the poetic qualities of the poem. This poem is one of the 
most remarkable instances in which Owen has shown the _ possibility of 
poetry shaking hands. with, satire, art with propaganda. — 

It does not, perhaps, strike a casual reader that the last stanza 
referred to above consists of about ninety words in a dozen lines with only 
oné full stop occurring at the end. It is easy to see that one has to take 
a long breath to read the passage properly at a stretch so as to get the 
full impact of the fall tide of the emotions. This brings us to a 
consideration of the technical aspect of the poem. : 

What is technically interesting in the poem is the organisation of 
the emotions into a definite pattern, so as to producé the maximum 
bitterness of feeling against. those (of whom, ‘a Certein Poetess’ to whom 
another version of the poem was addressed, is œ representative) ‘who 
provided the public from day ‘to day with cheerful patriotic jingles’. 
The first half of-the. poem states the action, viz., the gas attack, and 
presents a realistic picture of it; the second half states the emotional 
reaction of the poet as an eye witness as also of the reader. The emotional 
reaction continues unabated by any full stop till the end, and gathers 
momentum and speed as it moves onwards till at last it exhausts and 
delivers itself in the final couplet where the poem réaches its climax and 
the reader receives the full impact of the cumulative force of the emotional 
waves. 


Here is the last stanza of the poem : 


-I in some smothering dreams, you toó. could pace 

Behind the wagon that we flung him in, 

And watch the white eyes writhing in his face, 

His hanging face, like a devil’s sick of sin; 

If you could hear, at every jolt, the blood 

Come gargling from the froth- corrupted lungs, 

Bitter as the cud 

Of vile, incurable. sores of innocent tongues,— 

My friend, you would not tell with such high zest 

To children ardent for some desperate glory, 

The old Lie; Dulce et decorum est 

Pro patria mori. 

This technique of ending a poem with a long passage having only 

a note of interrogation (there is no full stop in the nine-lined stanza) at 
the end and highly charged with strong feelings of indignation, is also 
followed in Spring Offensive. It is easy, to see that in this poem, as in 
Dulce et Decorum est, the emotional intensity of the passage contributes 
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greatly to the effectiveness of the attack and follows thè same pattern 
of rolling like waves from line to line till the end where it reaches the 
climax and produces the maximum impact on the reader’s mind. Apart 
from the strong note of irony and sarcasm apparent in the line—‘Some 
say God caught them even before they fell’, the closing passage of the 
poem conveys a feeling which is something more than mere pathos. It 
is a complex feeling which combines with pathos such feelings as 
indignation, anger, satire, and sarcasm. In this poem Owen attacks in 
the strongest possible terms, but -without descending to scurrility and 
vilification, those who were guilty of ‘superhuman inhumanities’ as also 
those survivors who were withholding the true pictures of the War. If 
this passage is not bitter, we do not know what is. Yet, this bitterness 
of feeling he expressed in the poem written before he came under Sassoon’s 
influence. Let the passage speak for itself : 


But what say such as from existence’ brink 
Ventured but drave too swift to sink, 

The few who rushed in the body to enter hell, 

And there out-fiending all its fends ‘and flames ` 
With superhuman inhumanities, ° 

Long-famous glories, immemorial shames— 

And crawling slowly back, have by degrees 
Regained cool peaceful air in wonder— 

Why speak not they of comrades that went under? 


The emotional force which is implied in an interrogation makes the 
charge all the more bitter and effective. This we can see in the first 
line of Anthem for Doomed Youth— What passing-bells for these who 
die as cattlé ? In a few poems Owen employs this technique towards 
their close. Each of the poems, Spring Offensive, Futility, and 
The Abyss of War, ends in a question or a series of questions, and in 
some cases the question suggests its own answer. Towards the close of 
Asleep also occurs a series of questions. The effect of these interroga- 
tions, it is easy to see, is that Owen’s pity turns into bitterness and cries 
aloud its protest. Let the interrogative closing lines of the poems referred 
to above speak for themselves : 


Are limbs, so dear-achieved, are sides, 
Full-nerved—still warm—too hard to stir ? 
Was it for this the clay grew tall? | - 
—O what made fatuous sunbeams toil 

To break earth’s sleep at all ?—(Putility) 


But what of them buried profound, ` 
Buried where we can no more find, 
Lie dark for ever under noyemar war ?— 
; —(The Abyss of War) 


Who knows ? Who hopes ? Who troubles ? Let it pass ! 
—(Asleep) 
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It is interesting further to note that in the rest of the poems, from which _ 
the above extracts are taken, there is no interrogation. whatever. Eyen 
in the long poem Spring Offensive, the last stanza of which has been 
quoted above, there is onl one interrogation and that too oscurs at the 
end of the last line. 


By means of association also Owen produces ironical effects. 
Describing the effect of association in poetry, Miss Boulton has ‘selected 
a nice example from Owen’s poetity. The relevant passage from her 
The Anatomy of Poetry deserves to be quoted in full here: ‘Association 
can also be used ironically. Wilfred Owen, in his poems of protest at 
the horror and ‘cruelty of war, drequendy does iiy as here, describing 
a young boy with a gun : 3 


‘Lend him to stroke these blind, blunt ballet -heads 
Which long to nuzzle in the hearts of lads. 


‘Stroke’ and ‘nuzzle’ suggest an affectionate relationship with a pet, and 
the implications are that the boy ought to be playing with harmless 
pets rather than familiarising himself with lethal weapons, also that he 
is making a pet of his gun, treating it as a toy because he is too young 
to understand his situation . . . The- sting’ of satire is also sharpened 
by the use of association.’ We shall see later that by means of 
association Owen produces other kinds of poetic effects as well. 


It is among his comrades in the battlefield and its paraphernalia 
that the poet has found laughter, courage, fellowship, beauty, music, 
and peace. This is the central idea of Owen’s Apologia Pro Poemate Meo. 
The poem starts with the first personal pronoun ‘I’—‘I, too, saw God 
through mud,—~’ etc. In the first seven stanzas of the poem, the poet 
speaks in the first person, but in the last two he suddenly shifts from 
the first person to the second: 


Nevertheless, except you share a 
With them in hell the sorrowful dark of hell, 
Whose world is: but-the trembling of a flare, 
~ And heaven but as the highway for a shell,” i 


You shall nob hear their mirth : 

You shall not come to think them well content 
‘By any jest of mine. These men are -worth 
Your tears. You are not worth their- merriment. 


This change in the person is necessitated by the fact that now he wants 
to make a strong and direct, but not brutal, attack on the unsympathetic 
people who are utterly ignorant of the sufferings of a soldier’s life in the 
firing line. Now we can see that the transition from ‘I’ to ‘you’ has 
altered the tone of the poem altogether, from placidity to bitterness, and 
that without verging on brutality the attack has become most effective. 
In this technique of transition, Owen appears to have followed Mr. Sassoon, 
who has similarly started his Suicide in Trenches with the first person,— 
“I knew a simple soldier boy’, and then, suddenly switched over to the 
second in the last stanza,—‘You smug-faced crowds with kindling eye’. ete, 
— 
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It may not be out of place to.refer here to a letter of Owen’s, written 
in August, 1918, in which he expresses a sentiment similar to what is 
expressed by Mr. Sassoon in his Blighters. In his poem Mr. Sassoon’s 
anger makes him wish, as Mr. Collins has put it, ‘to see a tank lurch 
through the stalls where music hall audience crackled and grinned in 
mockery of the ‘‘riddled corpses round Bapaume’” ’: 


I’d like to see a Tank come down the stalls, __ 
Lurching to rag-time tunes, or “Home, sweet Home,” — 
And there’d.be no move jokes in music-halls 

To mock the riddled corpses round Bapaume.. : 


In the letter referred to-above, Owen also expresses a similar feeling of 
anger and disgust at the callousness of the people who enjoyed themselves 
in the pleasure boats when thousands of thei brethren were being 
slaughtered on the Western Front : ‘I wish the Boche would have the 
pluck to come right in and make a clean sweep of the pleasure boats, and 
the promenaders on the Spa,-and all the stinking Leeds and Bradford 
war-profiteers now reading John Bull on Scarborough Sands.’ 7 
In discussing Sassoon’s influence on Owen, it should be mentioned here — 

that Owen’s ‘efforts in Sassoon’s manner’ may also include the few short 
sketches of trench-life, as are found in his The Sentry, Cramped in that 
Funnelled Hole, $.1.W., and indirectly in Strange Meeting. Owen, we 
know, wag full of admiration for the trench-life sketches of Sassoon and 
remarked, ‘Nothing like his trench-life sketches has ever been written or 
ever will be written. ’7° It is not unlikely, therefore, that the splendid trench- 
life sketches in many of Sassoon’s war poems, such as, The Rear Guard 
(Hindenburg Line, April 1917), Counter-Attack, Trench Duty, Stand-To: 
Good Friday Morning, A Working Party, Remorse, The Redeemer, “In the 
Pink’’, etc., may have provided inspiration for Owen’s own sketches. 


It may be mentioned that the poem The Sentry was sent by Owen to 
Mr. Sassoon on Sept. 22, 1918 with the note—‘ ‘The Blind’. (Please 
confer title if worthy.) 77 It appears, therefore, that the original title of 
the poem was “The Blind’, and that the present title may have been 
‘conferred’ by Mr. Sassoon at Owen’s request. Whatever that may be, 
the vivid and realistic description of the trench filled with stench, rain 
water, and mud reminds us of many such sketches in Sassoon’s war poems. 


Like Sassoon, Owen also describes the trench as a hell, and the word 
‘hell’ is also frequently used by both in their descriptions of the trench. 
Referring to the suicide in trenches in the poem of that title, Sassoon 
remarks that the ‘smug-faced crowds’ will never know ‘the hell where 
youth and laughter go’. In Owen’s Cramped in that Funnelled Hole, 
the a a door is described as ‘a yawn of death’s jaws’— 


And they remembered Hell has many mouths, 

They were in one of many mouths of Hell. 
“In Strange Meeting, the hell- setting, where the dead soldiers meet, is 
nothing but the actuality of the tunnelled dug-outs of the Western Front 
transplanted into the world of imagination. Tt is to escape from such a w 
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hell that the soldier in 8.I.W. commits suicide by shooting himself. Such 
a hell baffes description and can be— 
PORTEE ETE only felt 
‘As ‘teeth of traps; ahe bones and the dead are smelt 
Under the mud where long ago they fell 
Mixed with the sour sharp odour of the shell. 


Similarly, Sassoon has in his mind the death of a soldier in the mud of the 
trench, when he says in Glory of” Women, 


O German mother dreaming by the. fire, 
While you are knitting socks to, send your son 
His face is trodden deeper in the mud.” 


“Or, in Counter-Attack, : vied ae 


Down, and down, and down, he sank a drowned, 
Bleeding to death. 


In the same poem there is a ghastly picture of a rain-soaked and muddy 
trench littered all over with the corpses of the dead soldiers: 
The place was rotten witl-dead; green clumsy legs 
High-booted, sprawled and grovelled along the saps; 
And trunks, ‘face downward in the sucking mud, 
Wallowed like trodden sand-bags loosely filled; 
And naked sodden buttocks, mats of hair, 
Bulged, clotted heads, slept in the plastering slime 
And then the rain began,—the jolly old rain! 


An echo of this passage from the title poem of Sassoon’s Counter-Attack, 

which ‘frightened’ Owen ‘much more than the real one’ (Owen’s letter to 

Sassoon, Oct. 10, 1918), can be heard in the following passage from Owen’s 
The Sentry: 

Å Rain, guttering down in waterfalls of slime’ 

Kept slush waist-high that, rising ‘hour by hour, 

Choked up the steps too thick with clay to climb. 

What murk of air remained stank old, and sour i 

With fumes of whizz-bangs, and the smell of men 

Who’d lived there years, and left their curse in the den, 

If not their corpses diva aru tt r 


Mark that the important words associated . vith the trench-warfare, such 
as, ‘slime’ and ‘rain’ are common in both poems, and for Sassoon’s ‘mud’, 
Owen has ‘elay’. ' 

As in the last passage from Owen, so in many of Sassoon’s trench- 
life sketches, the rain-soaked, muddy, and rat-infested trench figures often 
and prominently : 

I see them in foul dug-outs, gnawed by rats, 
And in the ruined trenches, lashed with rain, 
l —Sassoon: Dreamers 
eee ae to-morrow night we trudge 
Up to the trenches, and my Boots are rotten. 
Five miles of stodgy clay and freezing sludge, . 
—Sassoon: Ln the Pink 


. 
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Lost in-the swamp and welter of the pit, 
He flounders off the duck-boards; . 
~-Sassoon: Remorse 


Darkness: the rain sluiced down; the mire was deep; 
It was past twelve on a mid-winter night, 
—Sassoon: The Redeemer 


Deep in water I splashed my way 
Up the trench to our bogged front line. 
Rain had fallen the whole damned night, 
—Sassoon: Stand-To: Good Friday Morning 


The last lines of Sassoon’s Glory of Women, quoted above, and those of 
his Remorse, deal with the utter ignorance of the parents about the awful, 
fate which awaits their children in the trenches in the firing line. In ‘the 
Prologue’ of his S.I.W. also, as we shall see later, Owen deals with a 
similar idea : 
; ee eee „ʻO hell!’ 

He thought—‘there’s. things in war one dare not tell 

Poor father sitting safe at home, who reads 

Of dying heroes and their deathless deeds.’ 


It may not mean much, but it is significant that there is a striking 
similarity of idea and expression in the following two lines: one is the 
first line of Sassoon’s Alone, the other- also is, similarly, the ‘first line of a 
poem of Owen’s, which derives its title from it: 


I’ve listened: and all the sounds I heard 
Were music....... (Sassoon) 
Al sounds have been as music to my listening: (Owen) 


"In -Owen’s Straiige `M eeting the poet encounters in Hell ‘engumbated 
sleepers’ of whom 
Ean 6 EO Ys one sprang up, and stared 
With piteous recognition in fixed eyes, 
Lifting distressful hands as if to bless. 
And by his smile, I knew that sullen hall, 
By his dead smile I knew we stood in Hell. 
With a thousand’pains that vision’s face was grained; 


A more or less similar situation is found in the following passage from 
Sassoon’s The Redeemer, which describes the poet’s encounter with a 
trench soldier entrusted: with the task of carrying at mid-night under heavy 
shell: fire a heavy load: of planks along the muddy and rain-soaked trench: 


eee He stood before me there; 
I say that he was Christ; stiff in the glare, 
And leaning forward from his burdening task, 
Both arms supporting if; his eyes on mine ; 
Stared from the woeful head that seemed a mask 
. Of mortal pain in Hell’s unholy shine, `~ 
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In both of the above passages, it will be observed, "fhe soldier ‘stares’ ab 
ithe poet and with the sime painful looks. To Sassoon, the soldier ‘was 
a Christ’, and in Owen’s poem, he ‘lifted distressful hands as if to bless’. 
As regards the expressions of the passages, as also the moods of the 
soldiers, certain resemblances can be discerned. It is interesting further 
to note, that certain words conveying important ideas in the passages, such 
as, stared, pain and Hell, are also common in both. 

But in certain respects, Owen’s Strange Meeting appears to be 
strongly reminiscent of Sassoon’s The Rear-Guard (Hindenburg Line, 
April 1917). In respect of the picture of fhe tunnelled dug-out, certain 
resemblances can-be be traced in the two poems. - The resemblance: will 
be clear if we set side by side the first few, lines from each: 


It seemed that out of battle- I escaped. 

Down some profound dull tubnel, long since scooped. 

Through granites which titanic wars had groined. 

Yet also there encumbered sleepers groaned, 

Too fast in thought or death to be bestirred. 

Then, as I probed them, onè sprang up, and stared . suo.. 
—Owen: Strange Meeting 


Groping along the tunnel, step by step, 
He winked his prying torch ‘with patching glare 
From side to side, and sniffed the unwholesome air 


Sr esos coasanr olei ‘l 


And he, exploring fifty feet below 

The rosy gloom of battle overhead. 

Tripping, he grabbed the wall; saw some one. lie 

Humped at his feet, half-hidden by a rug, i 

ånd stopped to give the sleeper’s arm a tug. a 
—Sassoon: The Rear Guard 


~~ - 


In both poems, the poet encounters a leaping: soldier in the tunnelled 
dug-out, but the soldier in Owen’s poem ‘sprang up and stared with 
piteous recognition in fixed eyes’; in Sassoon’s he discovers the sleeping 
soldier, whom he curses ‘God blast your neck!’, to have been dead ten days 
ago. This superficial resemblance „of realism is all that we have in the 
poems. Soon the poets part ways. From this stage onward, the difference 
between the two poems becomes more striking than their resemblance. 
Sassoon continues describing the realistic picture in his poem which closes 
with tbe soldier’s ‘unloading hell behind him step by step’, whereas, in 
Strange Meeting, the realism of the funnelled dug-out has been trans- 
formed “by Owen’s creative genius into a magnificent vision, and the poet 
makes friends in Hell with the enemy soldier who exposes the naked truth 
of the War, its horror and cruelty—‘The pity of. war, the pity war 
distilled’, and preaches the gospel of universal love as the only way out 
of this universal catastrophe—‘I am the enemy you killed, my- friend.’ 
Sassoon’s soldier is a symbol of hatred, -Owen’s, that of universal love. 
Phe two poems, Strange Meeting and The Rear-Guard, are striking 
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examples of the fundamental difference between the two poets in their 
attitudes to the War as also in their treatment of it as a theme for 
poetry. 


Sassoon’s descriptions of the trench-life and trench-warfare do not 
suggest anything more than what they state; and what they state is clear 
enough and is confined to a faithul and realistic reproduction of the 
gruesome detail of the horror of the trench-warfare: Sassoon’s sympathy 
for the fellow soldiers can never be denied, but it is seldom explicit in his 
poems. From the point of view of expression at least, rain, mud, whizz- 
bangs, and stinking corpses make the whole story of his sketches of trench- 
life and trench-warfare, the chaos being occasionally illumined by his 
brilliant conversational style and some hard, realistic, and crystalline 
images. Sassoon goes thus far and no further. But Gwen combines. with 
his realism, which is not less realistic than Sassoon’s, pathos and poetry. 
Owen’s Strange Meeting stands, as our earlier exposition of it in different 
places and in different contexts must have shown without the shadow of a 
doubt, as a monumental instance of what a beautiful and great poetry can 
be made out of the filthiness of alee trench, trench-warfare, and their 
accompanying tragedy. 

Owen’s Mental Cases shows the influence of Sassoon’s Survivors 
(1917). But the former is a more powerful poem than the latter. Both 
poems deal with the survivors who have turned mad. -In both there are 
strikingly similar expressions. Compare for instance Owen’s 

—These are men whose minds the Dead have ravished. 


Memory fingers in their hair of murders, 
with Sassoon’s — 


They’ll soon forget their haunted nights; their cowed 
_ Subjection to the ghosts of friends who died,— 
Their dreams that drip with murder; 


The closing lines of the two poems are also somewhat similar: 


—Thus their hands are. 
Snatching after us who smote them, brother, 
Pawing us who dealt them war and madness. 
Owen: Mental Cases 


Their dreams that drip with murder; and they'll be proud 

Of glorious war that shatter’d all their pride... . 

Men who went out to battle, grim and glad; 

Children, with eyes that hate you, broken and mad. 
—Sassoon: Survivors 


It is interesting to note that the last words in Owen’s poem (i.e. ‘war and 
madness’) appear to be an echo of Sassoon’s ‘battle’ and ‘mad’, which 
occur in the last two lines of his Survivors. 

The difference in their treatment of the theme should also be noted. 
For the. ‘old seared faces’ of Sassoon’s survivors, Owen has a full first q 
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stanza devoted to a vivid and graphic description of the horribly 
faces of his’ mental cases: 


NX 


TESES purgatorial shadows, 
Drooping tongues from jaws that slob their relish, 
Baring teeth that leer like skulls’ teeth wicked? 


e e 


Ever from their hair and through their hands’ palms 
Misery swelters. 


- But Owen’s picture is not complete. He draws it all the mo: 
and in greater detail in the third or the last stanza: 


Therefore still their eyeballs shrink tormented 
Back into their brains, 


—Thus their heads wear this hilarious, hideous 
Awful falseness of set-smiling corpses. 

—Thus their hands are plucking at each other; 
Picking at the rope-knouts of their scourging; etc. 


This comparative study of the two poems shows that what is 
skeleton in Sassoon’s Survivors, is infused with flesh and blood i 
Mental Cases. The moods of the poems also are different. Su 
conceived in an ironical vein from beginning to end. But the } 
Owen’s mental cases is too sordid, too grim for irony. The fee 
Owen’s mental cases evoke is never irony, but profound sympatl 
undoubtedly, Owen distils into his poem. For the awfully tragi 
the mental cases he does not blame any individuals, but shares wi 
the burden of common guilt. His mode of address as ‘brothers 
those responsible for these distorted and misshapen specimens of . 
brings out succinctly Owen’s profound humanity that transcends 
satire. The poem is a striking example of how Owen tr 
Sassoon’s influence so as to fit it into his own nature which was 
satiric or ironical. Thus we can see that despite Sassoon’s i 
what ultimately emerges from the poem is not Sassoon, but the 
Owen, the Owen in whom humanity triumphed over hatred, ir 
satire. : : 


Sassoon’s Does it Matter? (1917) may have suggested the - 
Owen’s Disabled. Certain resemblances between the two poem: 
traced. Both poems deal more or less with the same theme, 
invalid soldier having lost his legs has to depend on the kindne: 
people and is treated with neglect. In both again the soldier is ec 
disillusioned and his youthful dreams are completely shattered. 
the only source of consolation for the invalid soldier is rememb« 

shappier things of his pre-war youthful days and the healthy ga 
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sports he had enjoyed (in both poems ‘football’ is mentioned). We may 
set side by side the relevant lines from the two poems: 


He sat in wheeled chair, waiting for dark, 
And shivered in his ghastly suit of grey, 
Legless, sewn short at ~ethow. 
—Owen: Disabled 


Does it matter?—losing your legs? .. . 
For people will always be kind, 

You need’ not show that you mind 
When the others come in after football 
To gobble their muffins and eggs, 
-~  -—Sassoon: Does it Matter? 


About this time Town used to swing so gay 
When glow-lamps budded in the light blue trees, 
And girls glanced lovelier as the air grew dim,— 
In the old times, before he threw away his knees. 
—Owen: Disabled 
Do they matter?—those dreams from the pit? 


~ You can drink and forget and. be glad. ~ 
—Sassoon: Does it Matter? 


The neglect and disregard to which the invalid soldier is subjected are 
apparent in the closing lines ‘of both poems: ` 

Now, he will spend a few sick years in Institutes, 

And do what things the rules consider wise, 

And take whatever pity they may dole. 


.» l‘ ‘l 


pea 


And put him into bed? Why don’t they come? 
i —Owen: Disabled 


For they’ll know that you’ve fought for your country. 


And no one will worry a bit. 
i —Sassoon: Does it Matter? 


The sketchily drawn soldier in Sassoon’s Does it Matter? is to be con- 
trasted with the full-drawn portrait of his counterpart in Owen’s Disabled. 
Again, the short lines and the conversational tone of Sassoon fit in well 
with the satiric vein of his poem: the long lines and the grave rhythm of 
Disabled match the gravity of its theme. The satiric note, which is 
obtrusive in Sassoon’s poem, is subbued and outweighed by pathos in 
Owen’s. 

Another factor, besides Sassoon’s influence and Owen’s own reaction 
to the War, which may have contributed to the intrusion of the satiric 
spirit in Owen’s poetry, needs some slight consideration here. It is a 
„well-known fact that in the worst years of the War, the British soldiers 
when they ‘found out’ the Army and the War, invented a large number 
of songs, parodies, and satires, and sang them out not only to amuse u 
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themselves but also to vent their long suppressed feelings of revolt against 
the whole business of killing and getting killed in the War. Ib is not. 
unlikely, therefore, that as a soldier who had deep sympathy for his 
comrades whose fellowship he claimed, as in Apologia Pro Poemate Meo, 
so intimately, Owen could not but catch something of the satiric spirit 
which dominated-their minds at that time. And with the high serious- 
ness of his poetic purpose to tell the truth, as he declares it in his Preface, 
‘it was not without a wrench of his artistic conscience, that he introduced 
satire into his poetry. For as a true poet, he knew too well that satire 
does not go well with poetry. But true to his principle that ‘the true 
poets must be truthful’, Owen had to and did introduce it for the sake of 
truth—the truth of feeling of thousands of his comrades. In a brilliant . 
introduction to their collection, Songs and Slang of the British Soldier: 
1914-18, Messrs. Brophy and Partridge, the editors of the collection, both 
of whom served actively during-the greater part of the War, have given, 
in the following words, a graphic picture of the satiric spirit which 
dominated the mind of an average British soldier in the later years of the- 
War, during which Owen wrote most of his satirical poems: ‘And as his 
experience grew and he. found out the Army and the War, the soldier sang 
satirically and bitterly to revenge himself upon the system which held 
him prisoner and used himi irrationally; as well as upon the war madness 
ta which, in order ultimately to. defeat it, he had to sacrifice himself. 
Finally, the soldier sang for amusement. His own and his comrades’ 
lilting voices were to him what. the theatre, the twice-nightly local Empire 
or Hippodrome, the concert-hall and the cinema had been in civilian life.’ 


In the introduction referred to above, the editors have classified the 
satire under the following heads: (1) Satire on War, and Mock-heroics; 
(2) Satire on the Military sage and (3) Satire on Superior Officers. 
‘Plain-speaking about war’, the editors continue, ‘the cold eye and the 
literal tongue turned .upon aint lies beyond the flag-waving and speech- 
making—the deliberate lowering of exalted spirits—this sort of realism is 
often supposed to be the discovery of the 1914-18 soldier... . If English- 
men a decade ago were jesting about the death that slew their comrades 
and seemed their own certain fate, if they cheated hysteria with songs 
making fun of mud and lice and fear and weariness, it was because their 
forefathers had evolved the same ironic method of outwitting misfortune. 
When the victims can cheek Juggernaut even as they writhe under the 
wheels, then by so much do they subtract from his victory. That a man 
should have sung Hush! Here comes a Whize-Bang....did not in the 
least. alter or diminish the incidence of the shells that burst about him in 
a bombardment. But the very knowledge of such songs reduced. the 
emotional disorganization caused by fear, and -aided him, after the 
experience, to pick his’ uncertain way back to sanity. - Similarly, when 
the romantic conception of war proved false, out of date, useless, the 
soldier was helped in his dour, relentless task if he could make a mock of 
all heroics and sing with apparent shamelessness, I Don’t Want to Die, I 
„Don’t Want to be a Soldier or Far Far from Ypres I long to Be. For 
these songs satirized more than war; they poked fun at the soldier’s own 
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desire for peace and rest, and so prevented it getting the better of him. 
They were strong bulwarks against défaitisme.’ 7° Tt is needless to mention 
here that the mood of the soldiers’ as expressed in the above extract has 
found a very beautiful and poignant expression in Owen’s Insensibility. 
Again, if in their songs the soldiers satirized the military system, it was 
because they found it old-fashioned and out of touch with reality. They, 
however, continued to suffer ‘the absurdities and irritations’ of the strict 
military discipline, but never in silence. ‘His comments, in private and 
occasionally sotto voce on parade, were incisive and impolite.” Finally, 
referring to ‘Satire on Superior Officers’ the editors remark, ‘The resent- 
ment against the system to which he was subjected often took the form 
of jeers at a particular person in authority over him, who seemed to 
typify the general stupidity, or was notoriously inefficient or domineering. 
Certain ranks and offices were, by their own nature, a target for satire: 
chiefly colonels, sergeant-majors, quartermaster-sergeants and sergeants. ’*+ 


These songs, parodies, and satires, which the soldiers sang were 
anonymous, without any poetic merit, and mostly marked by the soldier’s 
vulgarity, bawdy, and obscenity. These served for the soldiers as ‘a vent 
for the nervous exasperation set up by the unnatural strains of modern 
warfare’. Lacking in the poetic talent the anonymous writers. of these 
satires failed to recreate their satiric moods in terms of poetry. But Owen 
caught the essential spirit of their satiric moods, refined it, and gave it 
an artistic expression in some of his War poems. In a sense, therefore, 
it may be said that in the satirical and ironical touches of some of his War 
poems; the satirical spirit of the Nation overseas has found its refined and 
poetic voice. >> z 

© Other passages from Owen’s poems showing Sassoon’s influence ot, 
Owen’s ‘efforts in Sassoon’s manner’ may be brought out. But, it is 
‘difficult to attribute with any certainty to Sassoon’s influence all the 
passages referred to in our discussion of Mr. Sassoon’s influence on Owen’s 
poetry. Owen’s personal experience of trench-life and trench-warfare on 
the Western Front may have something to do; besides Sassoon’s example, 
with the few trench-life sketches we come across in Owen’s poems. Some 
of Owen’s bitterly satiric touches may as well have been prompted by 
Owen’s own reaction to the War, His lacerating experiences on the 
Western Front, may have, to use an expression of Mr. Collins, ‘forced 
strong, bitter phrasing from him’. ‘It is true, of course’, says Mr. 
Blunden, ‘that some of the poems are not calm, but imprecatory and 
scalding; it could not have been otherwise, as one devastating day or 
night seized the humble heroes or conscripts. ’* - 

The Great War released certain forces of destruction in which Owen 
read ‘the vice and rank of the age’ (to quote an apt expression from Owen’s 
poem The Fates), which Owen could neither evade nor overlook. It is 
quite in the fitness of things that a highly sensitive mind like Owen’s 
should strongly react against them and indulge, occasionally, in satiric 
outbursts though such outbursts in his poems are few and far between; 
and even when at times they cross his poems they are not as violent or 
virulent as are many of Sassoon’s satiric ‘bites’. Nearly always Owen’g. 
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satirical touches take the indirect but none the less effective forms of 
irony, innuendo, cynicism, ete. Moreover, ‘the high’ seriousness’, which 
marked Owen’s character in his early youth of the pre-1914 -peace-time, 
would have never permitted him to descend to the baser forms of the 
satire such as, parody or lampoon, or to such ignoble and low forms of 
emotions as anger, violence, hatred, ete., which had always been found to 
be most detrimental to the creation of great poetry. 


In Owen’s satirical touches, instead of virulence, we have good- 
natured contempt. In short, Owen never sacrificed poetry at the altar of 
satire. Satire is never friendly to poetry, and though some poets like 
Burns and Byron have shown the possibility of mingling a strain of poetry 
with satire, the highest level of poetry has ever been found to be beyond 
the reach of the verse satirists. in general.®* ' Owen gave in his poems what ` 
he wanted—poetry: Sassoon gave in his what he desired—satire. It is 
most interesting to note—the fact has been overlooked by the critics—that 
the difference in the qualities of the works uf Owen ‘and Sassoon is, 
essentially, a difference in the dominant qualities of their minds in their 
youth of the pre-1914 peace-time. Owen’ in his youth was grave and ` 
‘highly serious’ and ‘never cared’, as his mother tells us, ‘for games’ ;5+ 
Sassoon in his youth was light hearted and given to cricket and hunting. 
Thus the temperamental difference of the two poets explains the 
fundamental difference in the qualities of the works they produced during 
the War. ‘The high seriousness’, which marked Owen’s character in his 
early youth (a light on this quality of Owen’s character is thrown by the 
poet’s younger brother Mr. Harold’. Owen in his recent publication, 
Journey from Obscurity)’ governed his mind throughout his brief poetic 
career and is fully reflected in his War poems. The light-hearted. mood of 
Mr. Sassoon prompted him in his: youth before the outbreak of the War 
to write in 1918 a brilliant parody of Masefield’s The Everlasting Mercy 
called The Daffodil Murderer. This tendency of parodying which governed 
his mind in his-youth in 1918 continued during the 1914-18 War years 
and expressed itself in the stronger form of satire or, to quote Prof. Pinto 
‘a savage irony directed against the stupidity and vulgarity: of the people 
who shut their eyes to the horror of the war’.** To quote him again, 
‘there is nearly always a touch of parody in Sassoon’s war poems and ` 
sometimes it is used with devastating effect as in the lines called Base 
Detade2 nee l 

Thus we can see why poetry and not satire was the object of Owen’s 
War poems, just as satire and not poetry was that of Sassoon’s. If we 
oceasionally find satire in Owen’s War poems, it is incidental, and was, 
as has been suggested, occasioned by a particular aspect of the theme 
which concerned him and aroused his ire, as it would have aroused the 
ire of any noble soul, which, sensitive to the spiritual values of life, 
strongly reacts when it sees ‘such values being ruthlessly stifled or destroyed 
by the forces of evil. : 

Because satirical touches are there in some of his War poems, we 
cannot call Owen a satirist any more than we can call Shakespeare a 
“satirist because satirical comments lie scattered in many of his plays. 

4 : 
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Then again, when we speak of the satirical touches in Owen’s poetry, we 
should think of them as the expression of the spirit of satire rather than 
of its form or forms which it took in the hands of such writers of satire 
as Butler, Dryden, Pope or Byron. Certainly, by no stretch of imagina- 
tion we can associate Owen’s satiric touches or the bitter satires of 
Sassoon with any one of such satirical pieces as, Hudibras, Absalom and 
Achitophel, The Rape of the Lock, or The Vision of Judgment. In other 
words, it is the spirit and not the form of satire, that links or connects the 
satirists of the earlier centuries with those of the present century. Speak- 
ing of the spirit of the twentieth century satire, Prof. J. Sutherland makes 
the following remark: 


“In more recent time the voice of the satirists has been heard again 
in such writers as Siegfried Sassoon and Roy Campbell, and still more 
recently in W. H. Auden; but most frequently, perhaps, the modern poet 
stops short of satire in a sort of no-man’s-land of the ironical, leaving one 
with the feeling that he is ‘willing to wound, yet afraid to strike’. It 
may well be that the modern poet is too tentative and exploratory, too 
unsure of his own beliefs, to commit himself to satire.’’88 


Not only in respect of form, but also in respect of spirit the twentieth: 
century satire has undergone some change. The powerful little satires of 
Sassoon may have recaptured the invective and angry violence of the 
satires of the earlier centunes, but in Owen’s poetry the satiric spirit has 
undergone refinement, and has, by that process, been brought to conform 
to the spirit of the twentieth century satire. This will be borne out by the 
following remark of Prof. J. Sutherland: ‘... the red of invective is now 
out of fashion, and the twentieth century satire relies more and more on 
the indirectness of irony, innuendo, fantasy and fiction of all kinds.’ 
In the foregoing pages, it has been conclusively proved how the satiric 
spirit in Owen’s War poems has taken the indirect form of irony, 
innuendo, etc. 

Owen’s mind was temperamentally inclined, as we have seen, to 
humour and not to satire. He resorted to satire as a weapon with which to 
fight the social abuse and the forces of evil released by the War, but 
which, when its function was over, he would have cursed and cast off in 
the same way as he did the gun in his Sonnet (On seeing a piece of Our 
Artillery brought into Action): 


But when thy spell be cast complete and whole, 
May God curse thee, and cut thee from our soul! 


It is significant that his last poem Strange Meeting is absolutely free from 
any trace of satire or bitterness. f 

Had Owen survived, he would have never, we feel sure, written in 
a satiric vein, though, we may presume, humorous touches would have 
still been there in his writings. But even in his War poems satire was 
nob a permanent feature or vein. It was simply a phase through which 
Owen had to go in order to reach a higher one, in which he dealt with 
speculations that ‘struck deeper*themes than the military or the social 
system’, as in such poems as, Strange Meeting, Futility, Greater Lovey 
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Insensibility, etc. In short, Owen's poetic genius was destined for, a 
higher imaginative purpose (discussed at length in an earlier section) 
which he hag more than fulfilled in the poems he has left, and in tne 
fulfilment of which he made a sacrifice of his own life. 

In his War poems, Owen has said what could possibly be said about 
the War in all its aspects. And what he had to say he said in a unique 
manner, Clearly defining his attitude towards the War through a style 
and an art which were all his own and incapable of being imitated by 
others. It is chiefly because Owen’s treatment of the War was so 
exhaustive that the poets of the’ Second World War could add—they must 
have felt—very little to it. What is more striking is his -attitude towards 
the War, about which there can be no mistake, and which, in terms of our 
present-day view of it, appears to be the right one. The rightness of his 
attitude stands out all the more prominently when his attitude is compared 
with those of the other war poets, particularly, with that of Mr. Sassoon. 
- Now, what is more interesting to observe is that despite Sassoon’s 
influence on him, Owen’s attitude towards the War remains unaffected 
by Mr. Sassoon’s savagely ironical attitude towards it. Mr. Sassoon’s 
attitude with its concomitant violence, anger, and hatred, which 
invariably accompany all forms of propaganda against war, governs his 
War poems in general. Such a bitter and violent attitude, however normal 
it might have been for Mr. Sassoon and others on active service during 
the 1914-18 war years, was not, we believe to-day, the right one, at least 
for a soldier who was also a poet turning material provided by the War 
into poetry. 

Violence and anger may serve well for propaganda, but they never do 
for art. No poet has ever been able to produce a good work of art by 
setting out to write a good piece of propaganda, though instances are there 
of good works of art. which have proved to be’ effective as propaganda as 
well. ‘Clearly art can be’, says Mr. Parsons, ‘and frequently is, magni- 
ficent propaganda....It is easy to see how, in this sense, Michael 
Angelo’s Deposition from the Cross is a propaganda for Christianity and 
Owen’s Strange Meeting propaganda against War. On the other hand, 
propaganda per se never is and never can be good art. No serious artist, 
that is to say, ever produced a genuine’ work of art by setting out to 
produce a good piece of propaganda.’ This explains why, in spite of his 
genuine poetic abilities, Mr. Sassoon’s propaganda dominated war poems 
have failed ‘to rise to the level of art or,-to convey the poet’s view of the 
War. But Owen, though at grips with the War, achieved an intellectual and 
emotional detachment which enabled him to develop a proper perspective 
and take a broad. view of the War. And the view was not the least 
affected by Sassoon’s influence. This is because Owen had a keen sense 
of distinction between propaganda and art and did not confound the one with 
the other. In other words, in respect of the treatment of violence, anger, 
and such other feelings in his War poems, Owen knew where to stop, but 
Sssoon did not. As a soldier heavily engaged in trench fighting amidst 
the most squalid conditions, Owen had, no doubt, his bitter feelings and 
angry moods, but he knew also how to control and direct them successfully 
p l 
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-into a creative channel. This explains why Owen’s attitude towards the 
War remained unsullied by any kind of external influence. In his War 
poems Owen’s attitude to the War is unmistakably clear. We have seen 
(e.g. Strange Meeting) that Owen did not look upon the War as a disaster 
to this or that nation, but as an international disaster affecting all the 
combatant nations, the allies as well as the Germans. In fact, no other 
poet either before or ever since Owen wrote his War poems, was able to 
view the War with this broad human perspective and express it in terms 
of beautiful poetry. The statement will hold good even when we take 
into account the achievements of the war poets of the Second World War. 
Mr. Cohen has rightly observed, ‘Probably war poetry in this age can only 
achieve greatness if the slaughter is seen in relation to man as a whole 
and his place in history. It is because no poet arose with this breadth of 
vision that the Second World War, even more than the First lacked poets 
of stature in all countries.’ 

As-to the rightness of Owen’s attitude towards the War, we get 
confirmation from a remark very recently made in a review of C. Day 
Lewis’s The Collected Poems of Wilfred Owen (1963), appearing in the 
columns of The Times Literary Supplement: 


‘This new edition was overdue and it arrives at an opportune 
‘moment when our reappraisal of the First World War continues 
at full spate. The whole period has an aura surrounding it and 
our attitudes to it are becoming too neatly defined. The respect 
that falls to Owen is not only for his poetry but also in part for 
the “‘rightness”’ of his- attitude towards the war in terms of our 
present-day view of it... . Is it not time for some slight reconsi- 
deration of his position as a dominant figure in twentieth century 
English poetry??? 
(To be continued) 
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‘THE LIFE OF THE MIND OF MAN 
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D 

The foremost reason why Psychology should be taken as a branch of 
Biology is that all psychological functions and processes are fundamentally 
biological. But it is not the theoretical inclusion of Psychology in Biology 
that is important; what‘is important is the necessity of biological ed 
pretations of Psychology. The comprehension of a wide variety of 
psychological ‘facts and phenomena can never be complete unless they are 
viewed and treated in their entirety in biological settings. And much as a 
detailed knowledge of the analytical structure of an eye can never give 
us an idea-of its truly fundamental utility if we completely ignore its 
co-ordination with the brain and the whole body, we cannot understand 
the true significance of psychological processes if we do not appraise’ them 
from the point of view of their biological considerations. To understand 
the eye with its wonderful functions one must turn to the’ brain; 
one must similarly turn to Biology to understand Psychology in its correct 
perspective. 

We have elaborated the idea that all developments of the physical 
structures of organisms have been effected by the vital urge of co-ordina- 
tion; but we have not yet amplified the concept that mental developments 
also are the creations of this basic urge of life. The present treatment is 
an endeavour to show that the vital urge of co-ordination has evolved 
and enrichéd the human mind by forming various kinds of subtle. and 
synthetic co-ordinations. All mental traits,: -tendencies and manifesta- 
tions, of man owe their origin to. this basic urge of life; the urge there- 
fore, is intimately connected. with all the psychic processes and entities 
of his life. Vital co-ordination, after all, is a characteristic of the mind; 
and it is the mind which is responsible for the progressive developments 
of minds and bodies of organisms. Modern Biologists seem to have under- 
stood the importance of the role played by the mind in evolution. Both 
the body and the mind have had their evolutions; they have moved 
parallelly. We can clearly notice the tremendous changes that have been 
brought about in the physical structures of organisms but the mental 
changes which have appeared collaterally are not palpable to us. The 
difference between the physical structure of the amoeba and that of man 
is astounding but the difference between the mental powers and contents 
of the amoeba and those of man is definitely more astounding. 

It has always been the custom of Philosophers to study the mind 
of man as an isolated unit detached from the vital processes and activities 
which ‘constitute life. Impulses, emotions, ‘internal bodily processes, « 
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somatic structures and even traditions and social conventions are not only 
the characteristic manifestations of the human mind but are the entities 
which determine its nature and’ structure. It is these entities which are 
so naturally co-ordinated to the mind that they seem to be the compo- 
nental elements of the mind of man. The mind therefore, can be 
properly comprehended only by studying it in its natural association with 
all these impulses, emotions and activities. We can never form the true 
idea of the mind by observing -it when it is separated from these entities. 
Kant opened a new era in the field.of human thought by publishing his 
great book—A Critique of Pure Reason. But from the point of view of 
the modern concept of the mind his notion of Pure Reason although 
theoretically interesting is supremely abstract and extremely unreal; it is 
mythical.* 

The mind and the body are co-ordinated so very subtly and surely 
that a change in the form of an advancement in one is marked by an 
adequate change in the other. But the nature and the extent of the 
development of the mind cannot be guessed from the nature of the 
physical change in the body of the organism. Comparative anatomical 
studies of the brains of man.and the chimpanzee reveal that slight modi- 
fications of convolutions in the cortex indicate great changes of mental 
life. The development of the mental powers of the minds of organisms 
is marked by such slight structural changes that these changes may ba 
considered symbolical in nature. This seems to be true specially in the 
case of higher animals. 


Speculations regarding the nature and manifestations of the mind 
existed even in the writings of the earliest thinkers but positive truths in 
this field could develop only after the advancement of Physiology. This < 
interrelation of Psychology and Physiology is an indication of the natural 
co-ordination of the mind and the body. Ancient Philosophers who spoke 
of the intimate relation between the body and the mind had only developed 
their idea deductively. But the concept of this close relationship is now 
laid inductively; and this has been possible because of the development 
of our knowledge of Physiology. Soo 

It has already been suggested that the process of vital co-ordination 
is the functional activity of the mind. The development of various 
systems and forms of co-ordination marked the growth of the complexity 
of the mind and the body of the organism; and it was this gradual 
growth of complexity or rather the elaboration of basic possessions, 
which indicated a continuous rise of the life of the organism. 
The effective co-ordination of different sense organs in man gave 
him a unique power in the form of new mental co-ordinations. 
And it is for the formation of these mental co-ordinations that the deve- 
lopment of self-hood in man is so very complete. The self is after all, 
a system of functional unity with a world of relations and interrelations 
amongst its component parts. 


©” >*= Vide The mind in the making—J. H. Robinson; Pages 23-24—for a delineation of 
the modern concept of the mind, 
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The earliest co-ordinated units in the mental life of organisms are 
instincts which are groups of inclinations that gain their uniformity of 
expressions under certain conditions because of the binding elements 
of the spirit of co-ordination. Instincts are dispositions which release 
specific modes of behaviour towards specific objects and environments; 
and such modes of behaviour are the same in the case of all the members 
of a species. The permanent linking of specific modes of behaviour to 
specific objects goes to indicate that the device is a co-ordinated system 
built up for its biological values in life. Instincts are racial habits ; like 
ordinary habits they appear automatically without the necessity of 
conscious efforts. The mechanism of the process for storing up residues 
of new experiences for future reference, which appears in life long after- 
wards is also a form of co-ordination. The power to bring back to the 
conscious mind the accumulated experiences is generally known as 
memory. It is not possible to-ascertain the exact way in which the 
storing up.of experiences takes place. But the process at times, reveals 
itself to be one of associations based upon contiguity and interrelationship. 
And memory too, at times, follows the clue of contiguity of associations 
for the recovery of past experiences. I once brought a book in which 
I was not at all interested, from a library. After a few days I completely 
forgot all about it; I only remembered that I had brought a book. But 
I could neither remember its name nor the place where I had kept it. 
But when I tried to remember one by one, in a continuous way, every- 
thing I did in the library I chanced to remember the circumstance under 
which I had decided to borrow the book; and the name of the book 
appeared in my mind in a natural way. Then I tried to remember in a 
continuous series, one after another, all the actions and thoughts I had 
followed since my arrival from the library. While thinking of all these 
in, succession, I in time came to remember the circumstances under which 
I had placed the book on the top of a tall almirah in a room which was 
not my study. I cite this case because it is a typical example as to. 
how we can recall to memory forgotter facts by mentally retracing oun 
former paths and procedures in a systematic way. 

Memory whether it is in connection with co-ordinated units of 
hereditary traits or of. conserved experiences of individual life, is vitally 
necessary for organisms. It helps the process of development of life to 
follow an already known path which means economy; it also determines 
in individuals the formation of the right attitude towards the objects of 
thein environment. But the memory which helps the formation of special 
structures of different species and determines the continuation of instincts 
„and. other mental, characteristics through heredity is not identical with the 
memory which helps individual organisms to take advantage of their past 
experiences. Let us call the type we have mentioned first—Biological 
Memory. Biological Memory is deeply unconscious; it works without ever 
-touching or approaching consciousness. But the trait we commonly call 
memory, is a concern of conscious life; its manifestations become more 
and more palpable the more we’ go up the ladder of evolution. Although 
it, isa special- form of Biological memory developed on a new plane, the 
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names Biological Memory and ordinary memory are significant and useful 
for various reasons. The fact. that basic biological urges live in -organisms 
as mentally co-ordinated columns formed through associations in indicated 
by the method of its occasional release by the Biological Memory. The 
repetition of the stages of evolution during the development of the organism 
in its embryonic condition is a contrivance for remembering the past 
method of procedure in evolution for the formation of the body of the 
organism in question. Biological Memory in this case is recovered by a 
procedure which is not unlike the procedure adopted for conscious recovery 
of forgotten facts and ideas from ordinary, memory. We know that the 
easiest way to remember anything is through contiguous facts associated 
or co-ordinated with it. 

Although the urge of vital co-ordination seems to depend upon memory 
for the formation of the basic structures of the body and the mind òf 
the organism mainly because it is not économical to begin always with 
trial-and-error methods Biological Memory is not a separate entity; 
it is a trait of vital co-ordination, which the urge itself develops in course 
of. its elaboration for the systematic continuation of its activities. 
Biological Memory is a characteristic of the vital urge of co-ordination; 
its purpose is to guide the course of the basic urge for conserving certain 
fundarnentally basic traits of the organism. And yet for the sake of our 
convenience and for the facility of our comprehension there is no harm 
in treating Biological. Memory as a separate entity. It is a marvellous 
contrivance of Nature, which leads organisms to grow to develop all the 
characteristics of their specific-families. The tiny seed of a radish plant 
and that of a banian tree are not apparently dissimilar; but when they are 
allowed to germinate and grow to maturity, one becomes a small plant 
and the other a giant tree. The possibilities of all these characteristics 
are conserved in co-ordinated forms in these seeds; and these are 
“remembered” in stages and in time by the Biological Mémory for the 
economic and smooth working of the vital urge. The process 6f 
“‘remembering’’ of the Biological Memory proceeds much like the running: 
flow of a musical tune. 

When we come over to memory in the conscious life of man we find 
that it reveals some of the fundamental characteristics of its mechanism. 
Two of its basic processes, retention and recall, although fundamentally 
different are intimately co-ordinated. Jointly they build up the pheno- 
menon of memory; and of these two, recall admits of being observed 
unden experimental conditions. Both retention and recall depend upon 
the principle of association for their effective functioning. And association 
or co-ordination seems to be one of the most basic principles of psycho- 
logical activities. 

Our ideas regarding the mechanism of the process of retention are 
rather subjective. We may have reasons to believe that all learning 
processes go to leave their marks in the brain; but we do not know 
anything more. There is a sort of change in the life of the organism 
after every effective learning and this change. seems to be responsible for 

- the creation of the phenomenon of retention. In spite of all contradictory 
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views and arguments it remains fangibly clear that a great deal of what 
is learnt is forgotten afterwards. ~There is no reason to believe that 
whatever we have learnt, experienced, heard or seen, even when these 
have strongly interested us, must remain in us, ready for their revival 
under suitable conditions. Our experience says that much is forgotten. 
But this forgetting is due mainly to the formation of co-ordinations of 
the elements of the unit that has been learnt with similar elements 
from subsequent units of learning. Life and everything in it are 
always after growth or change; in it there cannot be a contrivance for 
conserving things as they are for all the time to come. 

The role of the spirit of co-ordination in the functional activities of 
both retention and recall is definitely noteworthy. Unless learnt objects 
are properly organized and co-ordinated they cannot be recalled adequately 
when needed. And regarding recall it may be said that being selective 
in nature it needs the spirit of co-ordination for its effective performance. 
lt is generally found that examinees who- gather scraps of information in 
connection with their studies cannot properly answer critical questions. 
And persons whose heads are full of knowledge of various kinds, cannot 
often, under certain circumstances, select necessary materials for their 
recall at the time of need. Of course the presence of a high degree of 
the spirit of co-ordination either in retention or in recall helps the effective 
working of the other. - ~ 

The factor of biological activity has led to the evolution of emotions 
from the faint feelings of desire of primitive organisms. Hunger for food 
and the inclination to evade dangerous situations were the foundations of 
primitive desires of lowly organisms. Even these basic desires or feelings 
were useful for they helped organisms to survive. And from these primitive 
feelings have evolved various emotions and feelings as we know them in 
the life of man. Delight and distress are the only two basic emotions 
present in the life of human infants. And out of these grow all the 
emotions of the adult life of man. The two basic emotions of the human 
infant seem to be akin in simplicity and significance to the two funda- _ 
mental feelings of primitive organisms. 

The basie feelings of primitive organisms were important not only 
because they led to the evolution of emotions which had distinct survival 
values in life but also because they supplied the impetus for the develop- 
ment of that invaluable trait of conscious life, which is known as memory. 
Memory had to develop because it was necessary for taking advantage 
of experiences of feelings for future reference. Primitive feelings asso- 
ciated with food and those associated with dangerous or undesirable 
situations if remembered could rightly guide organisms either for coming 
in contact with or for running away from objects by making a basis upon 
their past experiences with them. 

Although emotions had their origin in the faint feelings of primitive 
life they are palpable in the lives of higher animals; and in the life of 
man they grew to their full strength and number through evolutional 
elaboration and enrichment. Emotional conditions which are really 
aroused conditions of the mind proceed to make mental attitudes suitable 
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for meeting exegencies when confronted with certain objects or environ- 
ments. Again, as emotions are co-ordinated to certain specific conditions 
of bodily changes which are always the same in the case of any particular 
emotion and which are definitely useful.for the time being it may be 
ascertained that emotions and the corresponding physical changes that are 
co-ordinated to them seek to make their possessors equal to the occasion 
from the point of view of their safety. 

Emotions are not simple feelings; they are more than feelings. But 
in the life of man there are feelings that have directive forces 
which are as dynamic as emotions. And what is more feelings 
and primary, emotions co-ordinate with other feelings and emotions 
in different ways’ to produce new feelings that are known only 
in the -life of man. Awe, gratitude and admiration are some 
of these feelings which have been built up by the co-ordination of certain 
feelings and emotions. Gratitude owes its origin to the co-ordination of 
negative self-feeling and kindly feeling of man. Awe is a co-ordination of 
fear and admiration; and admiration again is created by the co-ordination 
of wonder and negative self-feeling. The feeling of contempt is far more 
complex than any of these; it is a co-ordinated product of anger, disgust 
and positive self-feeling which are all emotions. In addition to these 
there is the consideration of sentiments which have definitely ennobled 
man by elevating the background of his social. and spiritual life. But 
sentiments after all, are ideas which have been roundly co-ordinated with 
relevant emotions. The role of the process of co-ordination for, enriching 
the life of man by the creation of valuable feelings and sentiments which 
are distinctly human traits is therefore, significant beyond doubt. 

Emotions and instincts are co-ordinated in a specially subtle way; 
and although all instincts seem to have their corresponding emotions and 
although under normal conditions instincts and emotions co-operate to 
develop beneficial conditions their relation is neither direct nor ordinary. 
Emotions cannot be just mental conditions produced directly by bodily 
changes brought about by the workings of. instincts’ for we know of 
occasions when perfectly smooth running of instincts are accompanied by 
feeble emotions. Also, the idea that emotions are produced only when 
instincts are prevented from having their free play? is not sound for, there 
are cases on record to show that both instincts and emotions may simul- 
taneously appear in high degrees. 

Emotions and instincts seem to be independent biological contrivances 
for achieving the same end in the shape of an organism’s security and 
safety.- Under normal conditions when the effects of emotions and, 
instincts are within. limits, they co-operate to achieve their common 
biological objective. But if any of these entities from either of these 
groups of instincts and emotions overdoes its work under the pressure 


1 For a discussion of James-Lange Theory consult any standard book on Psychology; 
consult also—The Principles of Psychology—William James; Chapters XXIV, XXV and 
Social Psychology—William McDougall; Chapters II, III, and IV. 

2 Vide Instincts in man—Jemes Drever and Introduction to the Psychology of 
#ducation—James Drever; chapter IV. ó - ' 
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of abnormal conditions, the corresponding entity from the other group 
works either feebly or does not work at all. And when under such 
abnormal conditions certain emotions are abnormally’ great they may put 
organisms out of gear and may’ make them unfit for pursuing the instine- 
tive activities associated with these emotions. 


Instincts which are firmly co-ordinated inclinations of mental entities 
tend to continue to keep life on the level of the sameness, which is in- 
dispensable only up to a particular stage. But life outlives that stage 
and moves to stages of more and more freedom. It is the urge of co- 
ordination which develops the spirit of freedom in life by the elaboration 
of such co-ordinations as are useful for increasing the power of co-ordina- 
tion of organisms. The plasticity that we find in the instincts of man 
has been created because it does endow life with the power to open a new 
avenue for effecting absolutely fresh’ forms of co-ordinations. And because 
of the growth of plasticity of instincts in man he can be educated. 


The process of thinking is a process of co-ordination which again 
depends upon co-ordinated units for its continuity. It is a process of 
co-ordination because its primary function is to establish relations. And 
I say that it depends upon co-ordinated units because while thinking the 
mind does not limit itself to particular objects and entities but proceeds 
in general with its activities by depending upon ideas and concepts which 
are products of co-ordination. 


Analysis reveals that the elements which build up the process of 
thinking are (i) words and symbols, (ii) abstract ideas and concepts and 
(iii) images of various kinds. These elements are’ veritable tools with 
which the mind “‘coordinates’’ its creations. And of these the first two 
are definitely products of co-ordination. Co-ordinated units of words, 
symbols and signs of objects and abstract ideas form the basis of 
language; and as such it is not difficult to see how the development of 
language has meant the acceleration of the growth of the thinking process 
of man. 


The organic process of thinking continues always by co-ordinating 
fresh units of associated or related elements after every stage of termina- 
tion. It is the thinking individual that selects, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, these related elements for their .co-ordination. Selections are 
necessary becatise there is no end of such related elements of various 
kinds, at every stage. And upon the nature of materials selected depends 
the nature of the thinking process that is produced. But we use the 
idea of selection in a wide sense here; its meaning is extended to include 
also the procedure of accepting an element rather than another element 
automatically. The real motive for such a choice may be from the 
unconscious and in some cases an element is chosen only because it is 
somehow mechanically associated with the last element or unit of the 
thinking process. As for example, similarity or even dissimilarity of 
sounds of a pair of words may cause the invitation of one by the other. 
The acceptance of a word in this fashion is known to have changed the 
trend of thoughts in certain kinds of thinking processes, « 
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The growth of thoughts is not unlike the growth of organisms.. 
But what we actually find is that thinking processes grow like the 
growth of a spider’s cobweb, by, the addition of fresh elements. 
Thinking processes have been classified into four different types; all of 
them however, depend upon the process of co-ordination for their forma- . 
tion. And nor is that all; the nature of the elements selected for this 


co-ordination determines the nature of these thinking processes. 7 

A peculiar form of thinking activity may be formed and recorded by. 
allowing a thinking process to continue by the addition or co-ordination 
of elements only of free associations without caring for logical sequences. 
Although this kind of thinking is considered valuable for. effecting Psycho- 
analysis it is not possible to come acfoss it under normal condi- 
tions in the life of man. It is useful for. Psycho-analysis because 
the thinker in it is always forced to depend upon some motive 
for making his selection ‘of fresh elements for the continuation of his ~ 
thought by co-ordination. In the process of day-dreaming there are, it is 
true, considerable elements of free association but the mind ‘of the 
thinker in this type of thought is guided by the spirit of wishful thinking; 
the thinker here selects for co-ordination only such elements, as can satisfy 
his wishful mood. The process of day-dreaming is not unlike the process 
of ordinary dreaming in many respects. `The third type of thinking which 
is known as autistic thinking is obtained when the thinker selects his 
elements for co-ordination entirely from the ‘point of view of his own 
desire. Children generally at a particular. stage of their development are 
given to this style of thinking. The most important pattern of thinking 
known as reasoning, is developed by selecting nothing but cogent: and 
reasonable elements for co-ordination in every step with a view to keeping 
up the continuity of the thinking process. Directly or indirectly, it is 
therefore, the motive of the thinker, which- guides the destiny of a 
thinking procéss. A ‘thought may be led, by allowing it to co-ordinate 
with adequate elements, to grow into any of the above types. according 
to our need, intention or inclination. f 

In the lowest form of thinking, as in the case of young children, 
images of objects in bold outlines, which form a high percentage of 
elements in immature thinking, are indispensable for its continuation. And 
as it takes time to form such images in the mind in connection with 
thinking children cannot think quickly like adults. In adults, specially 
in higher forms of thinking, such images do not appear. When material 
objects are to appear in connection’ with their thinking the appearance 
of symbolical suggestions of such objects or their images or even their 
names is enough for the purpose. The reason why thinking can proceed 
so swiftly is that it does not require any description in any form not only 
of material objects and their varied relations but also of the ideas, notions 
and concepts which are already accepted as meaningful. If considerations 
of these entities are to appear in the mind, in connection with thinking, 
only subtle forms of suggestions which may be called symbolic suggestions 
come to the mind to indicate them. The» function of thinking is to 
estgblish relations; the materials with the aid of which such relations are 
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sought to be built up, viz. words, images, concepts, symbols, ete., -are 
only slightly touched for their utilization. Being virtually interested in 
the game of establishing relations the- mind uses these materials as its 
tools or play-materials. To the immature mind play-materials are ends 
in themselves; but to the mature mind they are only means to an end 
for the mature mind seeks to play its games with these play-materials. 


Reasoning which is a special form of thinking opened a new frontier 
in the mental life of man. Whatever may be the characteristics of the 
reasoning process its final goal undoubtedly, is to effect highly systematic 
and scientific forms of co-ordinations. The process of reasoning may thus 
be taken as a special form of co-ordinating process. Both the methods 
of deduction and induction helped the development of reason in human 
society. But the greatest-impetus for the growth of reason came from 
congenial social conditions which have always directed the trend of thinking 
processes. The nature of thoughts, ideas beliefs, notions and other forms 
of mental contents and inclinations of social groups has always determined 
the course and career of thinking processes of even individuals. Super- 
stitious ideas and mysterious ways of thinking that led to confusions and 
belief in preposterous happenings for wishful thinking in social groups are 
definitely detrimental to the proper growth of reason. Reason in human 
society made its: appearance only when social conditions reached the stage 
of development in which freedom of thought could make its appearance. 
This was how the life of reason was co-ordinated to human society. 


j But despite all these the factor that is truly responsible for the growth 

of reason in man is the appearance of copious problems in his life; reason 
owes its life and growth to the complicated process of mental. activities 
for arriving at solutions of these problems. The sources of problems which 
beset man’s life are his life and his basic inclination of curidsity. Man 
is still busy trying to solve the problems of his life and the problems 
which grow out of his curiosity. And as reasoning as a pattern of thinking 
evolved out the elements that were found useful during man’s scrious 
struggles for solving these problems it proved to be of high pragmatic 
values for the life of man. To him both the material world and the 
world of human thoughts and ideas began to assume different shapes due 
to the formation of co-ordinations of new ideas and concepts built up by 
the reasoning process. 


Scrutinizing analysis of the reasoning process reveals that inspite of 
its complexity it fundamentally consists of three separate stages in which 
the process works differently only to reach the final goal by a sort of 
progressive development.. The simplest act} of reasoning does not definitely 
require more than these three stages for its completion; but studies show 
that the most complicated form of reasoning also works within the frame- 
work of these stages. The complexity of a reasoning process depends 
upon the complexity and subtlety of logical consecutiveness which may be 
necessary for reaching the solution, and upon an increase of the number 
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of such stages. John Dewey’s description of the reasoning process? is an 
outcome of his brilliant analytic mind but the stages he indicates are not 
all exclusively separate and indispensable for the continuation of all forms 
of the reasoning process. A few of these stages, in some phases, overlap 
in their functions. The basic process of reasoning therefore, admits of 
being reduced to a simpler structure. The acceptance of the concept 
that all thinking processes are in fact co-ordinating processes makes the 
task of analysing the reasoning process easier. And this again makes it 
possible to simplify the basic structure of the reasoning process. The 
most fundamental stages ofi reasoning are three in number. The first stage 
or the stage of fixing a problem which is due to be solved is. a vital stage 
of the reasonipg process; it is vital because without an adequate idea 
regarding the exact nature of the problem the reasoning process cannot 
set to work to effect its solution. For the comprehension of the true . 
nature of the problem it must be isolated arid brought into bold relief; 
but it must be viewed at the same time, with all.its relations with related 
objects and ideas so that a true perspective of the problem. may be gained. 
Once the location of the problem is thus made complete and perfect the 
mind can make serious attempts to solve it. And this brings the reasoning 
process to the second stage or the stage of searching the solution. It is 
the stage in which the play of the process of co-ordination is in its highest 
form of activity. It is also in this stage that guesses, suggestions, exami- 
nations, criticisms, inferences and their modifications, constructions and 
reconstructions and the like are mentally made and the spirits. of- the 
deductive, inductive and trial-and-error methods are fully utilized for 
arriving at the final solution through logical contiguity. But although the 
ability to come over to the correct decision depends upon the wealth of 
knowledge, experience, insight and power of imagination of the thinker 
the vitally important factor necessary for co-ordinating the solution with 
the aid of all these is his power of organization which is really his capacity 
to form effective co-ordinations. Knowledge, experience, insight and the 
like are important but the mind must be able to sift suitable elements 
from. these for the formation of co-ordinations. The search for the solution 
of this stage is a search for the cogent co-ordination which is a mental 
creation. But the solution may not be really correct; it may only appear 
to be so. Practical application of the idea of the solution can convincingly 
prove whether the solution that has been achieved is correct or not. The 
third stage which is the final stage in the reasoning process is therefore, 
the stage of testing the solution. The importance of this stage can hardly 
be over-estimated because without this testing no solution should be 
accepted as correct and reasonable. Although the basic structure of the 
reasoning process consists only of three stages proper activities in connec- . 
tion with each of these are indispensable for the adequate growth of the 
process of reasoning. If in the first stage a problem is not clearly identified 
in its true perspective. it is probable that its solution will never appear; 
the thinking process may continue endlessly but it will perhaps be never 


o 8 Vide How we think—John Dewey. 
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directed to take its course towards the solution. And in the second stage, 
if the search for the solution is not made adequately and consistently the 
problem may remain totally unsolved inspite of the continuity of the 
thinking process. The third stage in which the validity of the solution is 
verified by its applications is invaluable from the point of view of the 
appraisement of its reasonableness. Lack of proper and specific activities 
in any of the stages is an invitation for leading the thinking process either 
to confusion or to day-dreaming; this is why elements of confusion and 
day-dreaming are so véry common in human society. 

Creative thinking and reasoning are not dissimilar for they follow 
similar processes of thinking. And both of them have, their goals which 
they struggle to reach. Elements of identities which seem to be normally 
present in reasoning processes specially in their complex forms, are also 
found in peculiar and uncommon shapes in creative thinking. Kekule saw 
the vision of a snake swallowing its tail, which gave him the idea of thé 
structure of the benzene molecule as aring, and not as a chain, of ‘carbon 
atoms. He could easily solve a serious problem for which he had been 
working for a long period because, he chanced to identify the benzene ring 
with the snake in a particular posture. Freud could explain so many 
phenomena of the unconscious so very clearly only because he could identify 
the unconscious region of the mind with a closed compartment with an 
. opening leading to another compartment on its top. 

The process of creative thinking is after all, a process of reasoning and 
as such it is reasonable to accept the view that it also contains just the 
three steps: of- (i) fixing; .- (i) searching and (iii) testing of the normal 
processes of reasoning. New series of steps containing the additional steps 
of Incubation and Ilumination* have been suggested in the case of creative 
thinking; but the suggestion is neither imperative hor useful. It is true 
that the steps of Incubation and Illumination seem to be important 
stages in the process of creative thinking. But do not these-stages belong 
really to the Step of Searching? The unconscious play a great role in the 
process of creative thinking; it takes the queue from conscious thinking 
and continues with the search for the solution of the problem. The 
period of Incubation is the period during which only the unconscious is 
busy co-ordinating the solution. Although a great deal of séarching for 
the ‘solution is thus “éffected in the unconscious the solution in the long 
run appears in the conscious mind: When the solution therefore comes 
to the conscious mind it may seem to be unexpected. The solution is 
considered unexpected evidently because the process of searching remains 
totally in the unconscious mind and only its result is delivered to the 
conscious mind. The final solution of the problem therefore, manifests 
itself all on a sudden; and its sudden appearance justifies the appropriate- 
ness of the name of Illumination. 

Although the unconscious often plays fancifully to weave its fabri- 
cations with unreal and imaginative elements and although it is generally 
believed that it works mechanically it possesses great powers of intelli- 


. 2 Wide Creative Thought—D. M, Johnson and The Art of Thought=Graham Wallas: 
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gence and insight. What is more it can rightly choose elements for 
making suitable co-ordinations. This is why the unconscious is’ always 
a positive aid for solving complicated problems. It is the power to 
choose that makes the unconscious a dynamic agent for effecting inven- 
tions. No profound and worthwhile invention has ever been made only 
through carefully calculated reasoning, without the help of the uncon- 
scious thinking process. There are records to show that a good many 
brilliant inventions were possible only because the. unconscious helped 
inventors to seize them. Thoughts, ideas and information that appeared 
in their minds as intuitions were the ones that had been developed im the 
unconscious regions of their minds. Intuitions were important phenomena 
in the life of Einstein. He himself related how he chanced to seize the. 


idea of the chief generalizations of his theory during a period of illness. 


when he was confined ‘to bed.’ Erlich and Maxwell were so very con- 
vinced of the practical aid of the unconscious for the solution of their 
problems that they used to make pictorial representations of their ideas 
aud problems so that the unconscious could take them up for their 
effective solutions. Poincar’é’s description of the circumstances which 
led him. to make his contributions in connection with Fuchsian functions 
gives us a definite idea regarding the dynamic power of the unconscious 
for arriving at desired solutions. Poinearé did not get any -positive result 
during the period he strove hard regularly for many days to prove certain 
phases of these functions but the idea of the existence of a new class of 
these functions came to him afterwards quite unexpectedly during the 
strain-of a sleepless night. Poincaré could elaborate the concept of Fuchsian 
functions and ‘develop the idea -of their. application in the -field of --non- 
Euclidean Geometry also because he happened to receive unvaluable 
promptings from his unconscious mind, ofice when he was about to board 
an omnibus during a geologic excursion and at another time while taking 
a walk in the morning. These are interesting accounts because the germs 
of his profound ideas appeared when, he was not at all busy with Fuchsian ` 
functions; they appeared when he was on the other hand mentally away 
from them.® Conditions which led the present author to the fundamental 
concept of vital co-ordination are also exceedingly interesting fromi the 
point of view of the working of the unconscious mind. Studies and 
observations definitely showed subsequently that the idea that had been 
hinted by the unconscious mind was in fact a` universal truth of great 
significance. : - 


4 
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TEACHERS AS CREATIONS OF SHAKES- 
PEARE'’S DRAMATIC ART 


K. LARIRI 


The half a dozen teachers—schoolmasters and private tutors~- 
that Shakespeare bas admitted into his plays have not always been 
organically integrated in their dramatic structure, nor do they 
altogether stand outside the magic circle of his creations. In his wide 
and varied world, where colossal figures strut and strum, he suffers 
the meanest of creatures to live ; and each in his way discharges 
a function in the process of the artistic evolution of the drama to 

which he belongs. In the drama proper he has always been given 
` a job to do, like helping the progress of the plot, and a purpose to 
serve, such as providing relief to the prevailing atmosphere of 
tragic tension or comic entanglement. 

The pedagogue or the” pedant, whether introduced merely 
as a take-over of a conventional stock character from Italian or 
French comedy, or as a gift from the Elizabethan playwright to 
his audience for sheer entertainment; bas definitely been recreated 
in Shakespeare’s mind, and has undoubtedly received sustenance 
from his fond memories of boyhood days and keen observation of 
this social type in later life. 

On the stage, though the appearance, stay, and exit of this 
dramatis persona, may, happen in an unobtrusive manner, he, through 
a highly individualized portraiture, stamps himself sharply and 
solidly on the consciousness of the audience. With as much clarity 
and force his personality impinges on those of his fellow characters 
in the cast. They may laugh at and ridicule bim, or they may 
pity and patronize him: totally unaware of or indifferent to his 
presence they cannot remain. Fach member of the party, from 
the heroic protagonist to the humblest clown, must develop a 
distinct attitude towards this man. And whether he figures as a 
foolish prattler or a petty pedant, or assumes the status of a wise 
nestor or a true friend, he never fails to leave behind on the 
spectator’s or reader’s mind a clear and deep impression which 
abides for its fine shading of colour and tone and for the subtly 


administered tender touches of the artist. 
. 7 ` e 
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The pedagogues in Shakespeare’s plays are not ushered in 
with the flourish of trumpets, as high personages likè kings and 
commanders are brought on the stage. But the masters come 
silently as insignificant persons in a modest, almost inconspicuous, 
manner. In comedies they come in the, midst of mirth and 
amusement, when the dramatist’s mood is relaxed, and things 
are Moving in an even flow ; and the masters easily fit themselves 
into the light atmosphere and add to its zest, not- unoften at their 
own cost. In tragedies, however, the circumstances may be highly 
critical, and the good offices of an humble teacher as a respected, 
at least loved, member of society may be utilized as a mentor offering 

` wise counsel, as a prophet warning against impending doom, or as 
a conciliatory go-between to ease the, tense situation. Holofernes, 
‘ Evans, and Pinch belong to the formier category ; Edmund’s Tutor, 
Artemidorous, and Euphronius are of the latter class. _ 

_ The following six teachers appear in Shakespeare’s. plays? 

(1) Holofernes, a Pedant, in Love's Labour's Lost in Act IV, 
scene ii, (106 lines) Act. V, scene i, ~(57 lines) ‘and Act V, 
scene ii, lines 583-632 (Total 203 lines). 

(2) Sir Hugh Evans, Welsh parson- grammarschoolmaster i in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor in Act I, scene i, (76 lines) Act I, scene ii, 
(12 lines) Act IV, scene i, (31 Hnes) Act IV, scone. ii, (8 lines) 
and Act IV, scene iv (12 lines) (Tota? 139 lines). f 

(3) Pinch, a sorcerer-master in The Comedy of Errors in ve 1V, 
scene iv, lines 38 to the end, (12 lines) and Act y, scene i, line 287 
(Total 13 Jines). : 

(4) Euphronius,. tutor to the Ana of Antony by Cleopatra. in 
Antony and Cleopatra in Act MI, scene xii, (14 lines) scene xiii, 
(3 lines) (Total 17 lines). 

(5) Artemidorus, Duna in the Hst of dramatis personae 
as a Schoolmaster, in Julius Caesar in Act II, scene iii, (16 lines) 
and Act III, scene i, (4 lines) (Totat.20 lines). 

(6) Nameless Tutor to Edmund in H any., VI, ‘Part Three 
in Act I, scene iii (Total 3 Hines). : 

Evans and Holofernes are schoolmasters : we` find Sir Hugh 
actually teaching ; Holoferness, on report, keeps a school. Edmund's 
Tutor and Euphronius are private tutors having a ward or wards- 
in their charge. Of the other two masters’ function as teachers 
we know next to nothing. 

Artemidorus and Hdmund’s Tutor appear early in Julius Caesar 
nd Henry VI, Part Three respectively. But their roles aré quite 
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insignificant ; they do not stand out, and are scarcely’ noticed except 
by the very attentive spectator or reader. They are no more than 
mere names. 

Each of the other kaha appear rather late in the play in 
which he comes. Hence there is difficulty in impressing the character 
on the audience. Holofernes, for instance, the most outstanding 
of the fraternity and occupying the largest space, makes his 
appearance not till over a third of the way through the comedy ; 
and then he is suddenly thrust on the stage ‘unannounced and 
unprepared for’: no mention of him occurs in previous dialogues 
of other characters ; the spectators have not formed any mental 
picture or idea at all of his character. So naturally many actors 
find it at first difficult to establish him with the audience. 

Holofernes is remembered only for his pedantry. Evans leaves 
an indelible impression for that one scene in which he imparts 
lessons on Accidence. The picture of Pinch left’ on our mind is 
rather ignoble: more of a rapacious quack doctor-sorcerer than of 
a teacher. Huphronius is lovingly.retained in our memory for thé 
sincere and earnest service he renders as an ambassador. 

_ The teachers in Shakespeare’s plays, though engaging for some . 
time our pointed. attention or even receiving- our sympathy, are 
given by the dramatist rather non-essential roles and obscure exits. 
They shot up at a point,.and then are neglected, and allowed to 
fade out and merge in the nothingness of Shakespeare’s large 
commonalty. 

Holofernes, for instance, with all his oddity, is unnecessary 
to the plot of the comedy, Love’s Labour's Lost. The pedagogue 
as well as his shadow, Nathaniel the curate, could easily drop out, 
and yet leave in tact the story of the aristocratic lovers. In the 
third and final movement in the drama, Holofernes, parading his 
erudition, is the leading character. He suggests, arranges, and 
takes up an important role in the representation of the Nine Worthies 
of antiquity for the entertainment of the King and the Princess, 
Yet in the end the poor master is ill-treated, unjustly poked at and 
humiliated by the satirical Jords, and at last bustled out of the 
stage rather ignominously. 

Artemidorus in Julius Caesar isin sharp contrast to Holofernes 
in being a very small, almost unnoticed figure on the stage, and 
being himself utterly bumble in speech and bearing. But his exit 
too, as of Holofernes, is notin fanfare, but mute and dim, though 
not’ baited as in the other case. As he passes into the darkness of the 
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wing our silent love follows him. In Julius Caesar,- Act ITL, 
as great Caesar. moves up to the Senate House, the rest fi 
our heart goes to this mad fellow of a teacher. The d 
however, leaves no stage direction specially for this tiny figt 
is suffered to be merged and lost in the populace, absorbed - 
` rest” that ‘follows: to be preserved with love and respect 
sanctuary of the audience’s heart. We no more hear. of. l 
he a silent witness to- the whole, tragedy? ‘How does he 
Brutus’s. speech? and to Antony's? ` Stage performances : 
givé -him any place even by silent: gesture, in the unspoke 
enacted by ‘extras’ in the crowd, beyond the point dri 
Shakespeare himself. I have not met.or ‘rémemembered, 
stage or the screen, Artemidorus beyond. line 9 of the ‘first’ 
Act ITI. rk : i 
Shakespeare always. ° eae his. masterly seconomy in 
sparingly artistic strokes in sketching the characters of his t 
Thus in drawing the tutor-ambassador, Eupbronius, in Anti 
Cleopatra the dramatist does not for a moment concentrate 
emphasis on the character. The producer. on -the moderi 
. would not suffer the foot-lights to ilumine his steps as he | 
towards the wings for exit. He: emerges out.of -the crowd to 
a unique service, and glides back into the aaae from w 
came: - 
The figure of the Saiagdens: siwaye fits into the iin 
of Shakespearean drama. His charazter harmonizes -Bpi 
with the- comic or tragic pattera of -the- play) by ‘offerin; 
intellectual entertainment or emotional- comfort, through. 
gratuitous scenes of nobility, dnd -naivety that help restc 
faith in the over-all moral order: of life presented by the 
For example, in The Merry Wives of Windso*, (IV, 
scene of the schoolmaster imparting a lesson on Latin Ac 
to his little pupil, Master William -Page, in the street pro’ 
“welcome, refreshing. relief- by -way. of innocence, simplicit 
service of the noble parson-pedagogue in the midst’of the rogu: 
foolery, and trickery of Fallstaff Quickly & Co.’ 

Holofernes in Love’s Labour's Lost is.a subtler creatio 
enjoys ludicrous excesses in others and the exercise of similar | 
and absurdities in himself ; and his creator shares his joy. 
may. laugh and be sorry at the same time, relish the hun 
his own distresses, smile at extravagances to which be is 
ag liable as their victim. ‘ Shakespeare.often provokes us to 
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whether he is ridiculing excesses .( e.g. Holofernes’s word-play ) 
in his characters or sharing their intoxication. He is smiling at 
his own excess, standing aside, as it were, from the solemn achieve- 
ment of his younger muse, presenting it for our entertainment.’ 
Holofernes blesses God for his verbal giff, and Shakespeare enjoys 
it with him even as he parodies its exercise. 

If Shakespeare in his comedy, Love’s Labour’s Lost sacrificed 
the esteem of succeeding time to the laughter of a day, it 
was not owing to any ‘malice, private or general, but to a warm 
interest in his characters, and boundless pleasure in their oddities. 
Shakespeare affectionately sports with the exéesses of his charac- 
ters. In this he artistically differs from other comedians, like 
Ben Jonson and Moliere, whose purpose is primarily social satire. 
Moliere’s comedy was aimed at the correction of social absurdity 
that was fundamentally alien and pernicious. But Shakespeare 
ridicules absurdities which on occasions, he is quite happy to 
share. . There is nothing destructive or contemptuous i in his handling 
of pedantic lords and subtle ladies. Their wild extravagances are 
mocked. with an indulgence that implies affection rather than 
reprobation. Admittedly he invites- us to laugh at their antics. 
Shakespeare promises his audience rare sport. 

Hence we notice Shakespeare, along with the characters in his 
comedies, heartily enjoying the ludicrous misemployment of words 
and fancies of his funny figures, and is seldom remote from his own 
felicity. Thus Armado takes Holofernes by. the elbow : 

“Artsman, perambulate, 
We will be singled from the barbarians”. 


Holofernes in return snaps at Armado’s preposterous image, ‘posterior 
of the day’ for the afternoon. Mere foolery: but nearly 20 years 
later Shakespeare’s Menenius in Coriolanus was to describe himself 
as conversible ‘with the buttock of the night’. 

Various reagons have been adduced for the tone of ridicule in 
which the character of the teacher has often been conceived and 
presented by Shakespeare. There is first the conception of comedy 
as a medium for exposing social. pretensions and individual 
eccentricities. Comic drama is. an excercise in judgement. A 
character in comedy is a personage presented for our derision, in 
whom some folly of the time,or vice of nature is anatomized. 
We. are invited to behold the activities of mortal men as they « 
must appear to a reasonable being sufficiently disinterested to find 
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them persistently amusing: “We are summoned, ih that mood, to 
laugh heartily or to smile complacently at absurdities and misfor- 
tunes which we know to our cost to be anything but a laughing 
matter for. those whose a a passions, -foibles and weaknesses 
are engaged’. 5 i f a 
Bergson defines. comedy “as a criticism, in the name of society 
of characters which show ‘a special lack of adaptability’ “to social 
conventions and intercourse. © $ Sot, e : 


Another expl lanation of the tone of. caricature in the portrayal of 
the figures of ‘the pedagogues may be conveniently found in the 
Baconian ‘theory.- If Shakespeare was Bacon or Lord Rutland, ot 
Lord Derby, or the 17th Earl of Oxford, he must have looked down 
upon ‘the poor teaching fraternity. ae 


A saner view is to hold” that Shakespeare, while * naturally 
apt, in his zest for life, to enjoy a good fun, no matter "at whose: 
cost; is not, particularly inclined to ridicule the master as a social 
aberration or misfit. Rather his. very conception of the teachers’ 
characters is prompted ‘by a desire to utilize the master’ s detached 
and privileged position to criticize society itself and its prudish 
conventions. Through figures like Holofernes, who in- that, as in 
every, age was fundamentally, a social critie, Shakespear has his 
flings at the prudery of ranks. ie Be ES 


Shakespearean comedy is rather ‘a criticism of society ‘itself 
and its conventions froi the point of. view of beings who through 
lack of intellect or education of adaptability, or because they are 
outcasts like Shylock, are not recognized as full members of society. 
Tt has in ‘fact a much closer affinity with the novels of Dostoevsky 
(e.g., The Idiot) than with the plays of Moliere or ton, possessing as 
it. does tragic implications’. 


As to the -plausibility of Bacon or some ‘ia Lov, conjectured 
as Shakespeare, holding the teaching profession in contempt; evidence 
is. rather to the contrary, at least in the case of “Lord Bacon. 
Thè frequent satire found in literature and on the stage on the 
schoolmaster was not all enjoyed or even approved by him. Far 
from providing amusement, the situation set him thinking seriously. 
Instead of laughing at the stock figure of the pedant, Bacon pointed 
to. the neglect. of education by the State. While he disapproved 
the afféctation in speech in fashionable society, he shook his head 
pat Holofernes and the ‘Academe’. He did not like attacks of any 
kind on learning.: - aan eM ow 
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‘Let it be noted that howsoever the condition of life of pedants 
hath been scorned upon the theatres as the ape of tyranny, and 
the modern looseness or neglience hath taken no due regard to 
the choice of schoolmasters and tutors, yet the ancient wisdom of 
‘the best times did always make a just complaint that states were 
too busy with their laws and too negligent in point of education’ 
(Advancement of Learning). | , 

Generally speaking, for weak and odd specimens of humanity 
Shakespeare has more pity and love than ‘ridicule and hatred. 
Towards the pedagogue sympathy proceeds from all quarters: from 
the other characters in the play, from the audience in the play- 
house, and from his creator, the play-wright himself. Even sucb 
a swelled-head pedant as Holofernes, with all his conceit and in- 
tolerance, cannot fail to win our sympathy in his-passionate appeal 
_to generosity at the final moment of discomfiture. 

Shakespeare is inwardly sympathetic. towards the EN and 
abuses his: baiters. ‘Holofernes is undeniably a figure of fun. But 
Shakespeare identifies himself: with his folly as completely as with 
the more delicate absurdity of. Berowne. In his boundless genia- 
lity Shakespeare suffers. the pedant to rebuke with simple dignity 
the fine gentlemen who bait him when he brings on the Nine’ Worthies 
for their entertainment’. Sip Fae 

Shakespeare feels pain at the humiliation of the poor pedagogue 
at the hand of the haughty lords. Though laughing at bim as 
the futile embodiment of learning without love, Shakespeare was 
not cruel to him to the end, for comedy in Shakespeare’s hand 
ig never unkind. In tbe ‘absurd ‘performance of the pageant 
the secondary characters are mocked by the rest. As Holofernes 
makes his exit, wounded by the rough treatment of the lords, he 
exclaims, : l 

‘This is not generous, not gentle, not humble’ ( V. ii. 632). 
‘The judgement is certainly Shakespeare’s, for the penances, shortly 
to be imposed on the main characters, will instil these qualities, 
incidentally, as part of the discovery of the true nature of love’. 

Even to Pinch, who is more of an avaricious sorcerer than 
a loving teacher, the attitude adopted by Shakespeare, reflecting 
obviously that of the general public, is kindly and amused rather 
than hateful. He is a quack but earnest. He is-met as ‘good 
Doctor Pinch’. l l a 

This healthy and balanced view, far from darkly sinister and: 
hopelessly cynical, of comic characters proceeds from Shakespeare’s. 
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essential humanity. ‘‘He is a humanist ideologist of the bour- 
geosie of the time..... of the group of ‘closet humanists’, cautious 
Philistines who are afraid of burning their fingers”. When he 
takes up a stock figure of fun, Shakespeare humanizes him to such 
a degree that actors and critics are often tempted to exaggerate the 
element of pathos i in his achievement. 


Shakespeare’s refusal to draw “any clear demarcation between 
a comic character to laugh at and a tragic character to sympathise 
with is the natural expression of his imaginative reaction to human 
nature. Sympathy, not satire, is the inspiration behind Shakes- 
peare’s comedy. “The appeal of his comic characters, even as we 
laugh at them, is to the touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. A delicate balance is constantly sustained in the persons 
of the plays between the folly which makes them laughable and the 
simplicity which makes them lovable’. -` 


All problems in the Shukaspeateiu “world can be resolved and 
rightly understood in the light of his humanism. `` ‘Shakespeare 
was, above all things, human. Human, human, human. Human 
in excelsis. That is all you need to understand about him. He 
understood human nature better, more intimately, more widely, more 
universally than any man who ever lived...... : 


‘Shakespeare’s commentators need not pack him i In cotton- wool, 
nor need they seek to make a superman of him. Supermén are 
by their very name inhuman. Show me a superman—and I will 
show you a monster, Shakespeare’s humanity was more catholic 
and comprehensive than the humanity of any other man who has 
ever lived—but one. If. we are meant to be ashamed of our human 
nature why did God so clothe His Son ?” 


Shakespeare’s humanity led him to.‘see both good and evil in 
man. But he always .sought good; even in evil. ‘‘He knew human 
nature’s good and he knew its evil.. But he put ‘the good” first and 
in all his characters he sought what good was in them...<‘There 
is some soul of goodness in things evil’. There is not one, even 
of his villains, but has some saving grace. He had eaten—he ate 
all his life—of the same tree that Eve and Adam tasted ; but his 
head was stronger than. theirs and he never, as some even of his 
contemporaries did and the vast majority of moderns do, over: 
emphasized the evil, but always sought.out the good and used the 
evil but as a foil, an opposite to, to- make good shine whiter. 
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The eternal problem of good and evil did not flaw his serenity. 
It only troubles little minds. Poets should be of the mind of Francis 
Thompson : 

‘If were none, would Jove burn lowlier bright ?° 

God’s Fair were guessed scarce but for opposite sin ; 

Yea, and His Mercy, I do think it well, 

I, flashed back from the brazen gates of Hell’. 


And all great poets are. William Shakespeare was. 


“Rebiews and Notices of Books -. 


Look at your Karma: By Arthur Robson; Revised edition, pub- 
lished by The aheosophival Publ ishing House, Adyar, Madras, 1964. 
Pp. i-viii, 1- 72. 


Nn 


‘This small book consists gt a jay. Bia published by the author 
on different occasions; and it is an interesting study of the Karmic 
evolution of an individual; It may be regarded as a contribution to 
Tudian Theosophical literature. The author has attempted to set-forth 
a scientific analysis of an individual’s Karma by stating that the 
physical application of the familiar Laws of Newton to the, super- 
physical has been found to be valid. The wheel of Karma continues 
turning of its own inherent motion. The book -contains an Appendix 
and small Index arid it may be _ recommended to the students of 
Theosophy. 


P, C. MAJUMDER 


The Observer Everyman Crossword Book: Published by Hodder and 
Stoughton Ltd., St. Paul’s House, Warwick Lane, London B.C. 4, 

It is an interesting book on Crosswords which appeared in The 
Observer, a few years ago.. This book tries to solve or gives clue to 
the solution of the Crossword Puzzles for everybody, for an expert 
and a beginner as well. The book, consisting as it ‘does of 98 Puzzles 
` with their solutions Across and Down, may to some extent help remove the 
bore of leisure or of railway journey. 


s P. C. MAJUMDER 


E Ourselves 


WORLD UNIVERSITY SERVICE 


The Secretary, Indian National Committee of the World 
University Service prepared the following schemes after some prelimi 
nary discussions with the Vice-chancellor, University of Calcutta, 
subject to the approval by the University Syndicate and Serate. 

A community centre is to be opened. if a suitable plot of 
land is available for the purpose with grants from. the World 
University Service. The University Grants Commission and the 
Corporation of Calcutta as well as Government of West Bengal 
will be approached for financial assistance for the purpose. 

The World University Service intends to donate a sum of 
Rs. 3,000 or so for the purchase of a water cooler in the 
Canteen Project. 

Book Banks have been opened in the Asutosh College and 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra College with a donation of Rs. 6,500 
by W.U.S. Another Rs. 10,000 from an annonymous well-wisher 
has been received for this purpose. 

Attempts to collect money for the purpose of raising a fund 
to be known as Sidhanta Memorial Found in memory of the 
Late Vice-chance}lor of this University have been agreed upon and 
steps are being taken to raise the money in question. 

Suitable funds are also being realised for the creation of a 
Students’ Health Service in the near future. 


Barrows Le&orures 1964-65 


Provost, University of Chicago has requested our University 
to sponsor a series of lectures to be known as Barrows Lectures 
during the year 1964-65. Under the scheme, Prof. Bernard 
E. Miland, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Philosophy of Religion in 
the University of Chicago will deliver six lectures on the general 
theme, secularization in Modern Cultures, keeping in mind specially 
Western Europe, the United States and India. The lectures will 
be delivered twice or thrice a week. All expenses of the lecturers 
would be borne by the University of Chicago. Our University 
will have to arrange for the accommodation of Prof. Miland and 
his wife and to make necessary arrangements for the delivery 
of the lectures, 
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TRAVELLING SEMINAR oN BRAIN RESEARCH, 


The International Brain Research Organisation (IBRO) set up 
by the UNESCO proposes to hold a Travelling Seminar (teaching 
workshop) in Delhi under the auspices of the Indian Council and. 
the All India Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi sometimes 
in October and November, 1964- It is stated that the Seminar 
will be organised in the field of basic medical sciences related to 
brain research and is expected to cover studies on Neurophysiology, 
Neuropharmacology, Neurochemistry, Neuroanatomy etc. The purpose 
of the seminar is (1) to exchange Imowledge concerning the present 
studies on brain research in general (2) to discuss various techniques 
essential for the promotion of ‘brain research and (8) to demonstrate 
alt such techniques to the group attending the Seminar. 





lotifications 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. CSR/7/64 


It: is notified for general information that the regulations for the M.V.Se. Course 
as set out in the accompanying papers were adopted by the Academie Counci on 27th 
August, 1963, and accepted by the Senate on 8th February, 1964. 


The Academic Council at their meeting held on 22nd May, 1964, decided that the 
regulations would be effective from the session 1964-65. 


Senate House, R i G. O. RAYOHAUDHUBI, 
The 16th June, 1964. Registrar. 


CHAPTER XXXVII-AD 
MASTER OF VETERINARY SOWNOE 


1. An Examinātion for the degree of Master of Veterinary Science shall be held 
annually at such time and place as the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate 
date to be notified in the University Calendar. ` 


The course of studies for the examination for the degree of Master of Veterinary 
Science shall be of two years and the examination shall be held in two parta, viz., the 
First M.V.Se. Examination at the end of the Ist-year of the course and the Final M.V.Se. 
Examination at the end of the second year of the course, 


2. Any candidate who holds a Bachelor degree of Veterinary Science and Animal 
Husbandry of the University of Calcutta or of any other University or Institute re- 
cognised by- Calcutta University may be examined for the Ist M.V.Sce. Examination 
in his minor subject and paper I of his major subject both in theoretical and practical 
as mentioned in Regulation No: 10 provided he has prosecuted a regular course of study 
for the first academic year at the Bengal Veterinary College or any other Institute 
affiliated. to Calcutta University for the purpose. 


3. Every candidate shall send in his application with a certificate in the form 
prescribed by the Syndicate together with a fee-of Rs, 50 not later than 3 months before 
the date of Ist M.V.Sc. Examination, A candidate who fails to pass or present him- 
self in the Examination of the Ist M.V.Se. shall not. be entitled to claim a refund of 
the fee. 


4. Any candidate who has passed the first M.V.Sc. Examination of Calcutta Uni- 
versity may be examined for tho final M.V.Sc. degree Examination for the rest of the 
papers in his major subject provided he has prosecuted a regular course of study in 
the second Academic year of M.V.8c. course. F 


5. Every candidate shall send in his application with a certificate in the form 
prescribed by the Syndicate together with a fee of Rs. 60 to the Registrar not later 
than 3 months before the date of Final M.V.Se. Examination. A candidate who fails 
to pass, or to present himself in the examination shall not be entitled to claim a refund 
of the fee. 


6. If a candidate, after completion of a regular course of study for the Ist M.V.Se. 
or Final M.V.Sc. Examinations does not register himself as a candidate for or present 
himself at the examination immediately succeeding such completion or appears at the 
examination and fails to pass the same, he may appear at any of three following exa- 
minations of the same standard on payment of the prescribed fee, provided that he 
produces a certificate from the Head of the Institution concerned or from any other 
authority approved by the Syndicate to the effect that he has taken a course of prac- 
tical training in the Departmental laboratory for six months immediately preceding 
the Examination at which he presents himself. 


If such student does not register" himself as a candidate for or appears at any of 
the ‘three examinations immediately succeeding the examination following the com- | 
pletion of his regular course of study as aforesaid, he shall be required to prosecute a 
fresh course of study in accordance with the Regulations. 
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If a student after the completion of his regular course of study registers himself 
as a candidate at the Ist M.V.Sc. or Finel M.V.Sc. Examinations as the ease may be, | 
immediately succeeding such examination and appears at the examination but fails 
to complete the examination on account of illness or any other reason considered suffi- 
cient by the Syndicate, the above rules may be applied to such a candidate by the 
Syndicate. 

TR. A candidato may be examined in any two of the following subjects, one of the 
subjects must be taken as the major one and the other as minor one. A candidate 
must select the minor subject in addition to the major subject of his study at the very 
start of the course in consultation with the Heads of the Departments of the subjects 
of his study. . ; 

(1) Physiology; (2) Anima] Nutrition; (3) Anatomy; (4) Dairy Science; (5) 
Animal Genetics and breeding; (6) Animal Gynaecology and Obstetrics; (7) Patho- 
logy; (8) Bacteriology including Virology; (9) Parasitology ; (10) Pharmacology ; 
(11) Veterinary Medicine; and (12) Veterinary Surgery. 

8. There shall be a practical examination in all the subjects'and every candidate 
shall be required to pass in the practical portion of the examination as well as in the 
theoretical portion defined in the syllabuses. i 

9. The examination in the major subject shall consist of 3 theoretical papers of 
4 hours each and each carrying 100 marks. The practical examination of the major 
subjects shall consists of 5 papers extending for at least 3 days and shall carry 100 
marks each of which one paper shall be as detailed under section 13 below. 


The examination in the minor subjects shall consist of one theoretical paper of 4 
hours carrying 100 marks. The practical examination for the same shall consist of 
one paper extending for at least one day and shail carry 100 marks. 

10. Every candidate shall submit a dissertation embodying a critical exposition 
of researches and opinion of others on the subjects selected by the candidate accom- 
panied by his own investigations and observations and supported by precise references 
to the publications quoted and approved by the Head of the Department. The marks 
for such dissertation shall be 100. 5 j 7 ’ 

ll. Tho First M.V.Sc. Examination and the Final M.V.Sc. Examination shall 
consist of the following :— 


First M.V.Sc. Examination— 
Major subject— 


Theoretical > .. oe .. Papert 
Practical . oe .. Papert 

Minor subject— 
Theoretical oe “6 .» One Paper 
Practical ae s .. One Paper 

Final M.V.Sc. Examination— 

Major subject— 
Theoretical as ac - .. Paper II & NI 
Practical is ee -» Paper II and Dissertation 


12. In order to pass the first M.V.Sc. Examination a candidate must obtain 50 
marks in cach of the theoretical papers and 50 marks in each of the practical examina- 
tions. - 7 

In order to pass the final M.V.Se. Examination a candidate must obtain 100 marks 
in the aggregate of the two theoretical papers and 60 marks in the practical paper and ` 
50 marks in the dissertation. Ifin any theoretical papers candidate obtains less than 
25 marks, these marks shall not be included in his aggregate. 


13. A candidate obtaining highest marks in the aggregate covering the 3 theo- 
retical papers and 3 practical papers in each of the major subjects will be declared to 
-have secured the first place. 


14. The candidate who is placed first in each of the major subjects shall receive 
& Gold Medal and prizes of books to the value of Rs. 300. 


` SYLLABUSES 2 


Candidates for the proposed M.V.Sc. will be expeeted to possess a sound know- 
ledge of the general principles of both the subjects including the more fundamental 
advances made in the recent years in the major subject and detailed knowledge of the 
special selected: topic as indicated below : : 


There shall be 8 theoretical papers and $ practical papers one of which will be the 
dissertation for the major subject. There shall be one theoretical paper and one prac- 
tigal paper in the minor subject. 


Eohing and examination of all the subjects will have a bearing on the applied 
aspects, 
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l. Physiology : - : a 
A. Major subject 
Theory Paper 
Paper I Ist Half .. History of Physiology, General Physiology including 
. Bio-Physics and Physiological Chemistry. 
2nd Half .. Haematology and Cardic-vascular system 
Paper IT Ist Half .. Physiology of alimentary system including ruminal 
physiology, Respiratory system and Exeretory 
A , system. 
2nd Half .. Metabolism; Work and Environmental Physiology 
Paper II Ist Half .. Neuro Physiology, Neuro and muscle Physiology, 


Physiology of special sense organs. 
2nd Half «. Endiominology and reproductive Physiology 


Practical Papers including Oral 


PaperI +. Experimental Physiology 

' Haematology and Histology 
Peper II .. Physiological Chemistry and aaa 
Paper IIT .. Dessertation 


B. Minor subject 


Theory Paper 
Paper Ist Half .. Digestive Physiology, Execretory Physiology, Cardio 
Vascular Physiology. 
2nd Half .. Metabolism and Reproductive a a Endo- 
: crinology. 


_ Practical Paper including Oral 
PaperI .. Experimental Physiology; Histology and Haematology 


2. Animal Nutrition : . 
A. Major subject 


Theory Paper 
Ist Paper 1st Half >». Carbohydrate, fat and protein Chemistry 
2nd Half .. Enzyme, Hormone and Vitamin 
2nd Paper lst Half .. Physiology of digestion and Excretion ae 
ruminal Physiology. . 
2nd Half .. Absorption and Metabolism 
3rd Paper Ist Half .. Animal feeds, computation of ration of Farm ani- 


mals in different Physiological condition (Farm 
animal dietetics). 
2nd Half +. Nutritional deficiency diseases 


Practical Papers including Oral 


Paper ., Estimation of different minerals and Vitamins in feed 
Determination of starch Equivalent, T.D.N. and T.D.P. of different 
feeds, methods of feeding trials and computation of Ration, 


Paper TI .. Dissertation 


Animal Nutrition. 
B. Minor subject 


i Theory Paper 
1st Paper 1st Half .. Chemistry of feed stuff 
2nd Half .. Computation of Ration in different Physiological 


conditions of Farm animals. 


3. Anatomy: 
For descriptive purpose the ox will be taken as the type and the comparative features 


of the Horse, Dog, pig, cat and fowl will be given: 


_ Theory Paper 
Paper I 1st Half .. Osteology and Arthrology 
2nd. Half .. Histology and Embryology 
Paper IT $ .. Splanchnology and Myology 
Paper II lst Half .. Angiology and Lymphatic system 


2nd Half .» Neurology and special sense 
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Paper I 
Paper IT 
Papef III 


Paper IT 


Paper I 


4. Dairy Science : 


Paper I 
Paper IT 


Paper IIX 


Paper I 
Paper IT 
Paper IIT 
Paper I 


Paper I 


1st Half 


2nd Half 
Ist Half 


Ist Half 
2nd Half 
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Practical Papers including Oral 


Histology and Embryology 
Dissection and Identification 
Dissertation 

B. Minor subject 


Theory Paper 
.. Anatomy 
Practical Paper including Oral 
Dissection and Identification _ 
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Theorg i 


Dairy Bacteriology . 

Dairy Chemistry : . A 

Dairy Products 

Quality Central and Dairy Hygiene Dairy Engin- 
eering. 


Practical Paper including-Oral 


Bacteriological stùdy of milk and milk prođnotě 
including Bacteriological quality control. 
.. Dairy Chemistry and management of machines and 
equipments in Dairy Farms. 
.» Dessertation 
B. Minor subject - 
+.. Dairy Chemistry.and Bacteriology 
». Dairy products and quality control 


Practical Paper including Oral 
Dairy Bacteriology and Dairy Chemistry 


5. Animal Genetics and Breeding : 


Paper I 
Paper IT 


Paper IIT 


Paper I 
Paper II 


Paper IT 


Paper I 


Paper I 


lst Half 
2nd Half 


lst Half 
2nd Half 


ist Half 
2nd Half 


, A. Major subject - 
Theory Paper 


Genetics including cytogenetics 
Selection, care and management of breeding stock, 
principles of Farm Practice. 

.. Transmission of economic, characters ; application 
of statistics in breeding experiments ; Different 
systems of breeding. 

Artificial Insemination and Semen Physiology 
Reproductive Physiology of Farm animals 


Practical Paper including Oral 


Cytogenetics; judging of Farm animals and study 
of Breed character in different Farm animals. 
.. Pregnancy diagnosis in Farm Animals—Study of 
Semen character in different animals, AAI, is farm 
animals. 
.. Dissertation 


Genetics and Breeding. 


B. Minor subject 
Theory Paper 
Principles of Genetics 
.. Breeding and Artificial Insemination 
Practical Paper including Oral 


.. Judging of Farm Animals, A.I. and Pregnancy 
Diagnosis. e 
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6. Animal Gynaecology and Obstetrics : 


x 


Paper I 
Paper IT 


Paper III 


Paper I 


Paper II 
Paper IIT 


Paper I 


Paper I 


7. Pathology : 


Paper I 
‘Paper II 


Paper III 


Paper I 
Paper II 


Paper TIT 


Paper I 


Paper I 


ist Half 
2nd Half 


ist Half 
2nd Half 
Ist Half 


2nd Half 
Ist Half 
2nd Half 


Ist Half 
2nd Half 


A. Major subject 
Theory Paper 
Anatomy and Physiology of Reproductive Organs 
.. Pathology and diseases of Reproductive organs of 
both male and female. 
.. Obstetrics and anaesthesiology 


Practical Paper including Oral 


Diagnostic methods of reproductive diseases in- 
cluding sterility, and pregnancy diagnosis. 
«+ Obstetrical methods and anaesthosiclogy 
i.. * Dissertation 
B. Minor subject 
Theory Paper 


.» Physio-pathology of reproductive system 
Obstetrics 


Practical Paper including Oral 


Clinical methods of diagnosis of reproductive diseases 
and obstetrical methods. 5 


A. . Major subject 
Theory Paper 
-» General Pathology 
+» Haematology - 
+. Special Pathology of cardiovascular system-Ex- 
creatory system, Reproductive system and Loco- 
motor system. 
+» Special Pathology of the rest of the system end 


organs. : 
ve Feshology of Nutritional error and chemical patho- 

ogy. O , á 
.. Pathology of Parasitic and Bacterial diseases 


Practical Paper including Oral 


-» Histopathology and Histochemistry 

.. Autopsy, Morbid anatomy, Haematology and celini- 
cal pathology. 

«. Dissertation 


B. Minor subject 
Theory Paper 


+» General Pathology 
-.» Special Pathology 
. B. Minor subject 


Practical Paper including Oral 


« Morbid Anatomy, Histopathological techniques and 
clinical Pathology. 


8. Bacteriology including Virology : 


Paper T 


_ Peper IE 
Paper JIT 


1st Half 


2nd Half 


lst Half 
2nd Half 
ist Half 
2nd Half 


A. Major subject 
Theory Paper 


.. General Bacteriology including Bacterial Physio- 
logy, Nutrition, Reproduction; Resistance, Bac- 
terial genetics and Classification. 

.. Mycology—Identification and Mycotic diseases of 
animals. a i 

Systematic Bacteriology 
Epidemiology and disease control 
.. Varology 
.. Immunology 
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Paper I 

Paper II 

Paper IH 

Paper I Ist Half 
; 2nd Half 

Peper I 


9. Parasitology : 


Paper I Ist Half 
2nd Half 

Paper IT Ist Half 
2nd Half 

Paper TIT Ist Half 
2nd Half 

Paper I 

Paper I 

Paper III 

Paper I ist Half 
2nd Half 

Paper I 


10. Pharmacology : 
Paper I 
Paper IT 


Paper ITI Ist Half 
2nd Half 


Paper I 


Paper IT 
Paper II 


Paper I 
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Practical Paper including Oral 


Bacteriological techniques, Isolation of bacterie in - 
pure culture and typing of bacteria of Patholo- 
gical significance. 

Virological methods. Serilogical and Immunolo- 
gical technique. i 

Dissertation 


B. Minor subject 
Theory Paper 


General and Systematic Bacteriology 
Virology and Immunology 


Practical Paper including Oral 


Bacteriological and Immunological techniques 


A, Major subject .. 


ee 


Theory Paper 

General Parasitology including Ecology and Classi- 
fication. ‘ 

Parasitic Immunity and general principles of control 
of parasitic diseases. ere i 

Oestode and Tromatode 

Nem tode 

Protozoology 

Entomology . 


Practical Papers including Oral 


ae 


Pract 


os 


Methods of Investigation of Parasitic diseases— 
Methods of study of life history of Parasities 
including breeding and rearing of common Ento- 
mological species of Parasitological importance. 

Identification of Parasites, collection, preservation 
staining, mounting and histological techniques 
employed in the study of Parasities. 

Dissertation ae ; 


B. Minor subject _ 
_ Theory Paper 


Protozoology and Entomology oe 
Helminthology 


ical Paper including Oral z 
Methods of investigation of Parasitic diseases 


A. Minor subject 
Theory Paper 


. . Historical general Pharmacology Chemotherapy 


Drugs acting on nervous system, digestive system, 
exeretry system;,* cardio-vascular system, drugs 
affecting thermo-regulation and metabolism. 

Hormones, Vitamins, Enzymes . 

Toxicology 


Practical Papers including Oral 


ae 


Determination of Biological activity in Extracts 
prepared from animal or vegetable sources. 

Experimental Pharmacology 

Dissertation 


B. Minor subject 
Theory Paper g 

Pharmacology of different drugs affecting differen 
system and organs. à 
Chemo-therapy and Toxicology 
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Practical Paper including Oral 
Paper I .. Experimental Pharmacology 
11. Medicines 
A. Major subject 


Theory Paper 
Paper I .: Therapeutics and clinical Pathology 
Peper IT .. Clinical Veterinary Medicine 
Paper III .. Preventive Veterinary Medicine 
Practical Papers including Oral 5 
Paper I -. Laboratory diagnostic methods in Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 
Paper IT .. Clinical diagnostic methods 
Paper TIT ; .., Dissertation 


B. Minor subject 
: Theory Paper 
Paper I Ist Half .. Clinical Medicine 


2nd. Half .. Preventive Medicine 
Practical. Paper including Oral 
Paper T .. Clinical and Laboratory methods of diegnosis of 


diséases. 


12. Veterinary Surgery : i TE 


7 A. Major subject 
Theory Paper 
Paper £ 1st Half .. General Surgery 
: 2nd Half -. Surgical Pathology 
Paper II 1st Half .. Anaesthesiology 
2nd Half .. Radiology 
Paper TIT ist Half .. Clinical 
2nd Half .. Operative Surgery 
Practical Paper including Oral 
Paper I 2 .. Surgical Histo-pathology and Bacteriology Exa- 
f mination for soundness. 
Paper II +. Anaesthesia and Operative Surgery Radiology 
Paper TIT .. Dissertation 
B. Minor subject 
Theory Paper 
Paper I Ist Half .. General Surgery and Anaesthesiology 
2nd Half .. Clinical and Operative Surgery 


Practical Paper including Oral 
Anaesthesiology and Operative Surgery. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. CSR/5/1964 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLVIII. 
B of the regulations relating to the M.Sc. (Medical) Course were adopted by the Aca- 
demic Council on 27th August, 1963, and accepted by the Senate on 8th February, 
1964 :— . 
“ Add the following after the word “ Examination ” in the last line of Section 
2(a) of Chapter XLVIII-B (P. 352—Appendix F) of the Regulations : 
(a) ‘ Unless the Syndicate decides otherwise on the recommendations of the rele. 
vant Boerd of Studies.’ ‘ 
(b) ‘In line 3 of Section 2(b) of the same Chapter substitute ‘3 years’ by ‘2 
years ’; ; 
The Academic. Council at their meeting held on 22nd May, 1964, decided that the 
changes would be given effect to frem the session 1964-65. 


_ Senate House : Q. O, RAYCHAUDHURI, ° 
The 16th June, 1964 Registrar, 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROORKEE, 
-ROORKEE > 


No. Ex/2435/E-136 
June 30, 1961 


July 1, 1961 ` 





NOTIFICATION 


It is hereby notified that the following candidates wére found. guilty of having 
used unfairmeans at the Degree Entrance Examinations for admission to First and 
Second-Year of Degree Courses: of this University :— 


8i. Roll Name of candidate with address Centre Punishment 
No. No. ` . ` from which 
: appeared 
1 285 Sri Harish Chandra Gulati, C/o. Sri Mulk ‘Roorkee 1961 Examination 
Raj Gulati, Moh. Shah Valayat, H. cancelled and _be 


No. P2/99, Saharanpur. : further deberred 
Sats = from appearing at 

TIES the next two years 

examination, 4.¢., 

up to 1963 exami- 


' nation. 
.2 1274 Sri Vinod Kumar Chaturvedi, C/o. SriJai Lucknow - Do. 
Krishna Bhawan, Shiva Puri, Gautam 
i Budh Marg, Lucknow. Le 
3 1365 Sri Suresh Kumar Misra, 41/210,. Ram Do. Do. 
Ratan Bajpai, Road Narhai, Lucknow. 
4 1284 Sri Rajesh Chandra Sharma, 1, Capper Do. Do. 
; Road, Lal Bagh, Lucknow. 
5 495 Sri Suresh Kumar,.C/o. Sri Vijai Singh, Meerut Do. 
i Vill. and P.O. Purmafi, Dist. Muzaffar“ . 
nagar. ` 
6 182 Sri Prabha Shanker, S/o. Sri R. S. Roorkee Do. 
Bhatnagar, Nest, 22, Civil Lines, 
Roorkee. a 
7 3808 Sri Bhuvnesh Chandra, S/o. Sri Prayag ‘Lucknow Do. 


Narain, Retired Deputy Chief Engi- 
neer, Radhey Kunj, Bilandshahr. 


S. S. SHARMA, 
Registrar. 


KARNATAK UNIVERSITY, DHARWAR 
Notification No. Exam./K.46.19/15 ; 
Dharwar, the 5th August, 1961. 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found 
guilty of having used unfair means at the University Examinations held during the 
First. Half of 1961 are declared. to have failed at those examinations. They have for- ` 
feited their claims to exemptions, if any, earned this year or in previous years; and 
they are further debarred from appearing at any University Examinations before the 
date mentioned against each :— 


Seat Name of the candidate a College Debarred . 
No. ` R up to. 


PRE-UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN ARTS, MARCH, 1961 


10 Hiremath, Gurupadayya Ayyappa Karnatak Arts ist June, 1962 
; : College, Dharwar. l 
242 Patil, Muttugouda Bhimagouda Lingeraj College, lst June, 1963. 
Belgaum. 


942 Kowlur, Sharanappa Ramanna Shankar College, -1st-June, 1968 
; Yadagiri, . i 


1964] 


35 
200 
385 
528 
545 
644 
664 

1341 
1499 


1502 
1525 


1566 
1912 


1937 
2064 


2083 
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PRE-UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN SCIENCE, MARCH, 1961 


Demshetti, Mallappa Rudrappa 


Rayar, Ishwarepps Maherudrappa 
Chougule, Kallappa Joteppa 
Sanikopp, Mallappa Basappa 


Suttagatti, Shankar Dodappa 
Braganza, Malcolm Manuel 


. Pinto, Jobn. Edward 


Hittinmath, Mallayya Appayya 
Hoskeri, Vinapax Channappa 


Hulgabal, Irappa Channabasappa 

Mangalwedhe, Rajashekhar 
lingappa. 

Tavargeri, Ravendra Udapirao 

Patil, Vithalreddi Mallareddi 


Shiva- 


Malipatil, Sidramáppa Shantappa 
Yekkeli, Basavaraj Virupakshappa . 


Halhalli, Renukadas Shivarudrappa 


Karnatek Science 
College, Dharwar. 
Kernatak Science 


College, Dharwar. 
R. L. Science Insti- 
tute, Belgaum. 


Basaveshwar Col- 
lege, Bagalkot. 
College, 


Do. 
S. B. College, Gul- 
barga. 


Do. 
Shankar 
Yadagiri. 
B. V. B. College of 
Arts and Science, 
Bidar. 


College, 


1963 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1963 


1963 
1963 


1962 
1963 


1963 
1962 


1962 


lst June, 
lst June, 
Ist June, 
Ist June, 
lst June, 
lst June, 
Ist June, 
lst June, 
lst June, 


lst June, 
Ist June, 


1st June, 
ist June, 


1st June, 
Ist June, 


Ist June, 


PRE-UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN COMMERCE, MARCH, 1961 


152 


528 


721 


199 
596 
819 


152 


579 


Kamatigi, Shivanand Mahalingappa 


K. L. 8. College of 
Commerce, Bel- 
gaum., 


B.A. PART I EXAMINATION, MARCH, 1961 


Tikall, Hasham Patel Abduqader 
Gorayyanavar, Ganpateppa, Rama- 
lingappa. r D 


ż 


Shri 
shwar 


Kadasiddhe- 
College, 
Hubli. 


Basaveshwar Col- 
lege, Bagalkot. 


B.SC. PART I EXAMINATION, MARCH, 1961 


Purohit, 
charya. 

Mahant-Wodeyan, Basanagouda Mudi- 
gouda. 

Police, Ramappa Ningondappa 


Hanamantacharyya, Bhima» 


J. 


Vijay 
. Bijapur. 


8. 8. College, 
Dharwar. 
P. C. Jabin Sciénce 
College, Hubli. 
College, 


B.COM. PART I EXAMINATION, MARCH, 1961 


Kemmar, Siddappa Neelakanthappa 


J. G. College 


of’ 
Commerce, Hubli. 


B.A. PART II-A EXAMINATION, APRIL, 1961 


Biradar Patil, 
gouda. 


Basanagouda Sangana- ` Basaveshwar 


Col- 
lege, Bagalkot; 


1st June, 1963 


lst June, 1962 


lst June, 1963 


Ist June, 1963 


Ist June, 1963 
Ist June, 1963 


lst June, 1963 


ist June, 1963 


B.A. (GENERAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY) (OLD) EXAMINATION, APRIL, 


28 


Patil, Rudragouda ‘shivanagopde 


437 D'Souza, Maxinien Michael 


| 12—2105P—VI 


Vijay College, 
Bijapur. 

Lingaraj College, 
Belgaum. 


ist June, 1964 
Ist.June, 1962 
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629 Bullannavar, Gurushideppa . Mahe- Shri Kadasiddhe- lst June, 1962 


devappa. shwar College, 
Hubli. z? 
698 Desai, Sunanda Rangarao Do. ist June, 1983 
926 Ronyal, Mallappa Ryavanna Vijay College, Bija- 1st June, 1962 
pur. ; ae 


B.Sc. (PRIN. AND SUB.) (OLD) EXAMINATION, APRIL, 1961 


188 Sajekan, Rajagopal Gangadhar ` R. L. Science Insti- 1st June, 1968 
i tute, Belgaum. 
542 Deshpande, Babu Malharrao Basaveshwear Col- Ist June, 1962 


lege, Bagalkot. 
B.E. EXAMINATION, APRIL, 1961 


215 Halasur, Basappa Basavanneppa Engineering College, ist June, 1962 
š Gulbarga. : 

262 Niraly, Ved Bhusan Digambar Rao . Do. ist June, 1962 
308 Mohd. Abdur Rahem Md. Abdul Haq —~ Do. lst June, 1963. 
S.E. (CIVIL, MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL), APRIL, 1961 
163 More, Shrirang Gyanoba E i Engineering College, lst June, 1962 
: : Gulbarga. ete ett & ee 
251 ‘Purushottaman, Ravindran T. Puru- Do. Ist June, 1962 

shottaman. . i : 
300 Alor, Chittibaburaghupati Ramakrishna Do, Jst June, 1962 
aju. x 


8.80. (AGRI.) EXAMINATION, APRIL, 1961 


87 M. B. Philipose College of Agricul- lst June, 1962 
i ture, Dharwar. š 


B.A. FINAL OF 3 YEAR DEGREE COURSE EXAINATION, MARCH, 1961 
{According to Osmania University Syllabus) 


` 


16 Mali-Patil, Shrimant Shantappa Govt. Arts and Ist June, 1963 
- ; Science, College, 
- ` Gulbarga. 3 = : 
87 Kotterga, Shamrao Malkappa S. B. College, Gul-. Ist June, 1962 
: barga. ` 
By order, 
. Tllegible, . 
- . Registrar 


KABNATAK UNIVERSITY, DHARWAR, 


TRIBHUBAN UNIVERSITY 


The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of 
using unfair means at the Annual Examination of 1961 :— 


Sl. Centre Roll No. Registration No. Candidates’ Period of 


and college. name. Punishment. 
Examination 


1 Durbar Roll Kath. 1404-59 Trichan- Mohan Man Debarred from ap- 


School. 149 An- dra College. Bajracharya. pearing at any 
nual, $ University Exami- 
I.Com. à nation prior to the 
1961, 6 Annual Exami- 

‘nation of 1963. 
2 Durbar Roll Kath 1128-60 Trichan- Ram Krishna Do. 

School. 76 An- dra, College. . Shrestha, 

nual č 
° . I.Com., 


1961, 


| 

1 - 

i 
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3 Durbar Rol Kath, 1170-59 Trichan- Uttam Bikram Do. 


School, 117 An- dra College. Shah. 
nual I.A., 
1961. 
TRIBHUBAN UNIVERSITY, KATHMANDU, Ilegible, 
Fhe 20th August, 1961. Registrar, 


TRIBHUBAN UNIVERSITY. 


S 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY, HYDERABAD—7 (A. P.) 
; The 27th July, 1961 
i Notification 





, Hari Kishan Karwa S/o. Laxmi Narayan Karwa, Roll No. 3051, P. U. C. (Science) 
Examination, April, 1961, and P. Lingam S/o. Shivaiah, Roll No. 2928, P. U. O, (Science) 
Examination, April, 1961, having been found guilty of malpractice (attempting to 
secure admission to the Intergrated Courses in Engineering and Technology on false 
pretences, i.e., by tampering with the Memo of Marks) are rusticated for a period of 
three years. They will be eligible to secure admission after this period in accordance 
with the rules then existing. This will take effect from the date of publication. 


By order of the Vice-Chancellor,” 


T. ACHARYYA, 
Controller of Examinations. 


| 

i 

| OSMANIA UNIVERSITY, HYDERABAD—7 (A. P.) 
No, 15 ` The 19th June, 1961. 

Notification g 


ws The results of the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty of 
alpractice (resorting to unfair means) at the University Examinations held in March/ 
April, 1961 are hereby cancelled and they are rusticated for the period noted against 
each :— 

| 


Roll , Name P Exami- College Period 
No. ; nation. 
6109 Syed Masood, s/o. Syed B.Com. Arts College, Rusticated for 
Abdul Khader. (3-YDC) oO. U. three years and 
3 . : will not be 
allowed to ap- 
pear for any 
University Ex- 
amination be- 


i 
| 
1. fore March, 
i Š 1964., 
1267 L. Sarojini, d/o. L. Konda B.A. (3- Private candidate Do, 
i Reddy. /  YDO). . 
629 Vijayprabha Madiwale, P.U.C. Women’s College Rusticated for twe 
' d/o. Gangadhar Rao years and will 
Madiwale. not be allowed 
to appear for 
any University 
Examination be- 
fore March, 
H 1963. 
892 S. L. Kanta Reddy, s/o. Do. New Science Do. 
S. Narasimha Reddy. , College. i 
903 M. Lakshmikanta Rao, s/o. Do. ` Do. Do. 
$ M. Satyanarayana Rao. 
3687- D. 8. Vedantachary, s/o. Do Arts and Science Do, 
D. Sunderiah, , College, Kham- 
7 mam. . e 
4563 Tata Rao Chinta, s/o. Do. Evening College, Do. 
Chinta Venkanna, Hyderabad. 





5409 
6920 


149 


THE 


Susheela Doikar, d/o. 
Parshuram Reo Doikar. 

Mir Imdad Ali Khan, s/o. 
Mir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. 

Krishna Sarma, P. V., s/o. 
Chandra Sekhara Sastry. 


Mohd. Abdul Ghaffar, s/o. 
Mohd. Ibrahim. 
Gade Dinker Rao, 

Nanaiah. 


- afo. 


T. Krishna Swamy, s/o. T. 
Yadagiri. 

8. V. Srinivasan, s/o. 8. 
Venketesa Sastri. 

M. Kodanda Ram Reddy, 
s/o. M. Raghava Reddy 

Syed Mustafa Ali, 
Myneer Ali. 

Rama Rao, J., s/o. J. Rama 
Koteswara Rao. 
K. Raghunath Reddy, s/o. 
K. Narasimha Reddy. 
Khaleel Ahmed, s/o. K. M. 
Ahmed. 

K. Suryaprakasa Rao, s/o. 
K. Krishna Rao. 

M. Venkat Reddy, s/o. M. 
Ram Reddy. 

Miss Paulina Lyman, d/o. 
B. J. Lyman. 

B. Ramchander Rao, s/o. 
B. Venkaiah M 

B. Raghunat! eddy, s/o. 
B. Finga Reddy. a 

Mappedi Kamala, d/o. M. 
Lakshma Reddy. 

A. Narsing Rao, 
Adupa Rajaiah. 


s/o. 


s/o. 


Kamala, djo. N. Narayan 
Das. 

K. Rammohan Rao, s/o. 
Ram Kishen Rao. 


Nand Kishore Pershad, s/o. 
Laxmi Narayan Pershad. 
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B.Sc, (3- 
YDC). 
Do. 


LL.B. 
(Prev.) 


- Women's College 


Vivek Vardhini 
College. 

Arts and Science 
College, Kham- 


mam. | 
Science College, 
Saifabad. 
Regional Medical 
College, Waran- 
gal, 
Do. 


Science College, 
0. U 


Arts and Science 
College, Waran- 


gal, 
Evening College, 
Hyderabad. 
Vivek Vardhini 
College, 
Science College, 
oO. U. 

Do. 


Evening College, 
Hyderabad. 
Do. 


` Private candidate 


Evening College, 

. Hyderabad. 
Do. 7 

Women’s College 


Regional Medical 
College, Waran- 
gal. 


s 


Women’s College 


Arts and Science 


College, Kham- 


mam. 
Lew 


College, 


“By order,” 


[JUNE 


Rusticated for one 
year and i 
not be allowed to 
appear for any. 
University Ex- 
amination be» 
fore March, 
1962. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


T. ACHARYA, 


Controller of Examinations, 
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SHREEMATI NATHIBAI DAMODAR THACKERSEY WOMEN’S 
UNIVERSITY 


1, Nathibai Thackersey Road, 
Queen’s Road, Fort, Bombay—1. 


The 2th July, 1961 


l Circular No. 532.0/192.6/61-62/700 


Syn. Res. No. XXVI 
10th June, 1961 





| The following candidates; who have been found guilty of resorting to unfair means 
at University Examinations held in March/April, 1961, have been declared to have 
failed i in the examinations in which they have appeared and are debarred from appearing 
for any of the University Examinations for thie period noted against each of them :— 


: SL 


Name of the candidate Examination Seat No, 
: No. ; 
ı 1 Shah Alka K. Sa Pre-University $46 
‘2 Wardhe Pramila L. F. Y. A ce course) 727 
3 Bhave Taramati R. 371 
4 Momaya Mansi J. 8. Y. ra (old course) 925 


Remarks—(For 1, 2, 3 and 4). 
(a) To be declared as failed. 


as cancelled. 


5 Kavle Kumudini P. 


Remarks—(For 5). 
. (a) To be declared as failed.- 


as cancelled. 


1963 and 1964. 





(b) All exemptions obtained at the said examination for the year 1961 be treated 


(c) Debarred from appearing at the University Examination to be held in 1962. 
B.A. (Old course) I 


003 


N 


(b) All exemptions obtained at the said examination for the year 1961 be treated 
| (e) Debarred from appearing at the University Examination to be held in 1962, 


I. N. KAJI, 
Deputy Registrar. 
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